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CHAPTER I 

**WHEN A man's ICABBIED ** 

TEDS old clergyman finished the sentence he was 
writing before he glanced up at the two young 
people who had entered the study and stood 
waiting by his desk. They were fonner pupils of his, 
their presence seemed quite natural, and the good man 
was going on abstractedly with hb sermon, when the lad 
arrested him. 

"We won't bother you with Aristophanes this after- 
noon" — ^the quiet voice scarce stirred the meditative 
silence of the room — ^**we only want you to marry us." 

"Bless my soul!" The clergyman carefully deposited 
his dripping pen in the middle of his neat manuscript and 
stared bewildered. As lie touched earth, however, a 
dawning smile of indulgence hovering on hb lips; he 
looked that they should explain their jest, and consterna- 
tion overwhelmed him, for the youth nodded an easy 
aJBirmation of his outrageous request, and the quiet, serious 
girl beside him silently corroborated it. 

"Don't take up my time with your nonsense this even- 
ing Peter; what is it?" he inquired testily to conceal his 

alarm. 
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"We want you to marry us," explained the young man 
with patient tolerance for the inevitable tediousness of 
age. 

That this announcement came upon him as a surprise 
caused Edmund Lewis a twinge of self-reproach, for Peter 
Caverly, the cobbler's son, had grown up in the most 
familiar association with Judge Farrington's family; his 
mother had nursed the motherless twins and the three 
children had played and studied together all their lives; 
under his own personal supervision for several years- 
That he had not foreseen the inevitable — ^that no one had 
— ^was owing to the matter-of-fact disposition of Elizabeth 
Farrington. She was the last person of whom a mesal- 
liance would have been expected. 

The clergyman turned in exasperation from the debonair 
youth. 

"^What does this mean^ Elizabeth?" demanded he, 
sternly, but without chiding, because it is difficult to 
reprove a young creature of the poise and height of a 
goddess, and the divine unconcern. The girl's great, 
dreamy eyes passed him without pause or reply, and rested 
tranquilly upon her lover. 

"This is perfectly astoimding! Incredible! Prepos- 
terous!'* burst out the now thoroughly roused clergyman. 
"Are you both out of your senses? The Judge — ^why, 
Grod bless my soul, children" — appealing reasonably to 
their common sense — "you know he would annul your 
marriage." 

"I think not." The goddess spoke with confident 
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deliberatloiiy in soft, measured tones whose delicacy of 
timbre was hereditary and miconscious. 

"If you don't do it, y' know sir, you only make us the 
trouble of going over the river. Father Matthews will," 
said the young man with abounding good nature. The 
reverend gentleman snatched off his glasses in excitement 
and used them in gesticulation. 

"I shall telegraph Judge Farrington! And Matthews!" 
he fairly shouted. 

"His Honor's holding court at Rossville; he can't 
possibly get here in time to forbid the banns. And you 
know how they deliver telegrams at Hillside." 

The undertone of hilarity in Peter's patient exposition, 
his ruthless use of his advantage, stirred the good man to 
attempt personal intervention. As a bicycle shot past 
the house, he got suddenly and nimbly to his feet, trotted 
across to the open window, thrust out his venerable head 
and shouted lustily to the rider. 

"Hi! Philip! PhU/'* He beckoned with his glasses 

violently and drew in his head as the rider, swerving 

sharply, turned and rode back to the parsonage. " Here's 

Philip," he announced, as though this were somewhat, 

and young Farrington ran up on the porch and leaned in 

at the window. 

What's up?" he drawled lazily. 

Perhaps you may have some restraining influence on 

your sister," the clergyman suggested severely, and Philip 

nearly feD through the window in surprise. This to 

Elizabeth, the circumspect, the irreproachable twin! 
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"Hear! Hear!" he echoed feebly, and awaited under- 
standing with the liveliest expectation. 

"Phil, we are going to be married. Come in," said his 
sister serenely, and the dazed youth stepped into the room 
and collapsed limply upon a comer of the desk facing her. 

"What's [the special — er — ^rush?" he inquired, striving 
desperately for gravity, and grinning foolishly, for it was 
utterly impossible to regard this as ai^hing but an 
unusually wild escapade of the abandoned Peter. The 
bridegroom's pleasant eyes smiled quizzically on the young 
mentor. 

"It's a fine day," he explained genially, "and we are 
afraid it may rain — or something — ^if we wait. Of course 
we have always meant to be married some fine day, 
y' know." 

The assumption indeed seemed now to have been glar- 
ingly evident from all time. Philip's face was rueful, his 
life-long affections for his comrade contending with the 
hitherto unregarded traditions of his house. 

"I fancy His Honor hasn't caught onto the — er — ^per- 
spective alliance, Pete; and — ^my word, now, this is no 
way to do, y' know, anyhow," he protested lamely. The 
natural and established order of things was all reversed 
when Bess came in for censure. There was no precedent 
for it. He hesitated, his perplexity equaled his alarm, 
and the two bestrid his youthful shoulders like a double 
nightmare. He fairly ached to get at Peter. 

That scapegrace was deferring silently to Us mistress' 

wishes, and Peter's deference was a thing to love him for. 
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Encountering the encouragement of a sweet resoluteness 
he turned interrogatively to their pastor. 

""J will noW asseverated that harassed and ind^ant 
gentleman. 

"Very well, sir/* said Peter imperturbably, "wc natur- 
ally prefer you shotddy but if you won't — Bess, we will go 
over the river." 

Now, Miss Farrington's dreamy, nearsighted eyes were 
an optical illusion; she was not addicted to dreams of any 
sort. Smiling faintly, almost imperceptibly — a mystic, 
Mona Lisa smile — she stepped near Peter and lightly 
laid her hand upon his breast. She was extremely tall, 
tall as her tall lad-lover, and looked into his eyes with 
level lids. 

"I shall not run away to be^married," she announced 
calmly — ^her brother and pastor sighed with relief — ^''but 
I have a little legal knowledge, which will serve. If you,** 
she turned a half-face to the bewildered clergyman, 
"refuse to marry us, you shall at least be witness of our 
marriage. — ^I take thee, Peter, to be my wedded husband 
until death us do part.*' 

Philip's gasp was audible in the astonished silence; all 
three men stared at the stately bride in utter disbelief. 
Peter was the first to recover something of self-possession. 
He put his arm around the girl and kissed her. 

"My wife," he acquiesced. His voice was tremulous 
with queerly mixed emotions; it was as though they had 
rehearsed the scene. 

Peter Caverly, how dare you enact this travesty in my 
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presence," thundered the outraged and outwitted cleric, 
and Philip got to his feet with a firm intention of doing 
something indefinite at once. 

** You cannot expect I shall repudiate my wife, gentle- 
men," said Peter gravely. His eyes were riotous with 
laughter. 

''You are an unmitigated scoimdrel," stormed his 
pastor. 

" Oh, I say, y' know, sir, that's no use," expostulated 
Philip, sotto voce. "I say, Bess, this won't do, y' know," 
he continued with a new yoimg dignity of family respon- 
sibility, but faltered, for in his sister's tranquil, lovely face 
he saw that it would do. He did not know the soul in her 
familiar eyes, and a sense of isolation, an awe of the 
strange solitudes of human life came to him as he realized 
that, for all he knewy she might be willing to abide her act. 

"Though, of course, it's a bluff; she knows it's up to 
Peter to legalize it now," he groaned. No doubt of Peter 
"Crossed his mind, and there seemed firmer ground. His 
bluffing Lewis was intelligible — ^the only decent thing a 
man could do. But for his sister, to whom pomp and 
ceremony naturally pertained, to put herself in this posi- 
tion, chagrined him deeply. Therefore, the faint Far- 
rington smile was on his lips — not in his eyes, as he turned 
to their perplexed and angry pastor. 

"You marry 'em, sir," he ordered with a touch of the 
Judge's own fine autocracy. 

"If your intellectual processes are not entirely in abey- 
ance, you must know they can't marry themselves; any 
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more than any clergyman can marry them. They are 
both under age. This farce is void, utterly!" 

The clergyman waved them away with the double 
authority of State and Church, but they waited, evidently 
expecting him to think better of it. He was by nature 
choleric, grace did not restrain him much, and he became 
almost apoplectic. Philip on the other hand was sensible 
of a growing fellow-feeling. He and Peter always helped 
each other out of all the scrapes which they did not help 
each other into, and he knew if he had started out on a fine 
spring day with such a willing bride, it should go hard that 
he would not achieve matrimony somehow. Anyway, it 
was no business of Lewis' to criticise Elizabeth! 

"Seems to me, you better marry 'em, sir, than have it a 
continuous performance all over town," he drawled, and 
the calm determination of the mating pair impressed this 
conclusion on the reluctant clergyman. He wavered — 
they did not; and with a final moment's indecision he 
caught up the prayerbook and began to read the service 
rapidly, as though he feared they might now reject the 
benefit of clergy in sheer caprice. 

The room was very quiet: the faint twitter of nesting 
birds came in with the pale spring sunshine at the open 
casement, the city sounds were muffled — ^far away, and 
the reader's monotone did not disturb the silence. Eliza- 
beth moved slightly, to take her place at Peter's side, but 
he restrained her; held her as they stood when she had 
married him. HisMeep-set eyes danced as the priest hur- 
riedly implored Philip to intervene then, "or to forever 
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after hold his peace." PhiUp stared blankly into space. 
He stepped forward when he was required to give the bride 
away» but the supererogation of thb act made his lips 
twitch, and he grew almost hysteric and dared not look 
at Peter, when that irresponsible youth punctiliously dow- 
ered Elizabeth with all his worldly goods. He hadn't 
any, and the twins had — a superfluence. Elizabeth was 
the only one entirely self-possessed: the situation did not 
strike her as humorous* and as the swift sacrament went 
forward, the bridegroom steadied, watching her quiet 
face, until the priest perfunctorily pronounced the final 
benediction on them. He did no iota more in their 
behalf. With his official duties finished, he turned his 
back on them without a word of personal good will or 
council, and permitted them to leave the house unblessed 
and unattended. Peter scarcely noticed the discourtesy, 
but Philip's face was hot. He held a vague tenet of the 
family prerogative to establish precedent: if Bess chose 
to marry a cobbler it gave the sign manual to the craft, 
and it behooved all and sundry to accept the fact. He 
was prepared to maintain it, and in the measured Far- 
rington voice, he now spoke his mind of clerical manners. 
The operation of the Farrington wrath was always a sheer 
joy to Peter, owing to the piquancy of its labored delivery, 
and he laughed now, softly, happily — ^the most contagious 
laughter — as they stood, all close together, in the thin 
shade of the budding maples at the parsonage gate, while 
the soft evening breeze lifted the light boughs for the 

benediction of the good sun to fall upon their young, 
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shining, headstrong heads. They were all so young, so 
audaciously, gloriously young, and strong and happy! 
And the breath of life and love was in the vernal air. When 
Philip rode away and left them in the little cul-de-sac of a 
street, Peter put his arm around his wife in an ecstatic 
boyish hug. 

The level rays of the setting sim were reaching across 
the river when they turned down the steep main street of 
the town, and they walked toward it in such a visible 
aureole of light and gladness, that people who had known 
them aU their lives gazed after them, half dazzled by the 
effulgent happiness and pride of life. 



' The evening weather was so bright and clear. 
That men of health were of unusual cheer/" 



remarked Peter, smiling into the pellucid eyes of his stately 
girl-wife who paced, with equal steps, serenely sweet 
beside him. 

At his own home — a tiny enclave in the Farrington 
estate — ^he opened the gate and then, for the first time, 
Elizabeth hesitated. The cottage never had seemed 
mean and small before — ^the cobbler's sign, extended over 
the front door, a sordid detail. Her own stately home was 
just beyond the high cedar hedge. The unready blood 
crept slowly to her quiet cheeks, and Peter waited, watch- 
ing the sweet maiden struggle. 

** My wife," he said. The word compelled her, and side 

by side they went together up the trim, narrow pathway 

to the cottage door. 
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CHAPTER n 

"a boy's will is the wind's will " 

AN ACCUSING conscience harried Philip to the 
station to meet his father the next evening, but 
when Judge Farrington descended from the train 
he carried the Courier in his hand and Philip knew that 
his announcement was forestalled. The Judge evinced 
no perturbation; Philip took his bag, and they walked 
shoulder to shoulder through the dingy little station to the 
carriage, a stately progress, for the Farringtons were a 
large people with the unmistakable look of caste which 
came of generations able to follow their ideals — ^the clear- 
cut type of the well-bred American whose inborn confi- 
dence is neither arrogant nor vulnerable. It was not until 
the carriage was well under way that the Judge quietly 
dropped the obnoxious newspaper from his hand with a 
disgust more eloquent than violence. 

" Is this — er — ^thing true? " he demanded, and the silvery- 
toned judicial inquiry showed how his Honor put the fear 
of the law into evil-doers. The wretched Philip felt a 
criminal accessory before the fact which he acknowledged, 
monosyllabically; with something more than the usual 
Farrington deliberation. If only he had pitched into 
Pete! His father's coimter-pause threatened to prolong 

itself indefinitely, and he had to go into detail finaUy, xxn- 
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questioned, and uninterrupted. Once started, Philip was 
slowly voluble. 

" And I hope you think I acted for the best under the 
circumstances," he concluded dubiously, for the parental 
silence was anything but reassuring. 

Judge Farrington never had been angry with Eliza- 
beth. The sensation was most embarrassing, unchival- 
rous; there was comfort and relief in finding Philip, as 
usual, largely culpable. 

"I fail to perceive how you could have acted — er— er — 
worse," was his deliberate pronouncement, and to this 
finding the scapegoat presently demurred. 

"I fail to see how I could have done diflFerently," he 
drawled: "I told 'em it wouldn't do, y' know; I talked to 
them with tears in my eyes and my fists doubled up ** 

" Why did you not — er — er — er " — ^when his Honor stuck 
for a word there was nothing to do but wait for it— "use 
them," he concluded. 

"It occurred to me of course," said Philip gently, "but 
I couldn't do — enough. Pete's beastly fit this spring, 
confound him." 

"The yoimg pirate! ^^ exploded the outraged parent 
and this, his term of deepest reprobation, always filled the 
unregenerate with delight. Philip privately hugged him- 
self, for after all, this marrying Bess and Peter was so of 
a piece with their old childish make-believes, he had only 
an intermittent sense of gravity. 

"What have you been — er — about, not to see, and — 
er — er " 
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Interfere," suggested Philip, ;but the Judge always 
ignored intervention, "—inform me of this— ^r— affair? '' 
he demanded sternly, and the obvious unfairness of this 
goaded his son to recrimination. 

"Come now, I like that," he grumbled. "Me for a 
chaperon, when I'm at college, too! Grandmother always 
told you to get us a stepmother. Wonder Bess did not hit 
upon — ^Ezra; lots of girls £{o marry the coachman; /couldn't 
have been more shocked and surprised if I had caught 
you kissing the housemaid." 

"Then there has been no " 

" Spooning? Nope, Pete's all right ; but what in thunder 
Bess wanted to marry him for " 

"There is no nonsense about Elizabeth. The child 
was— er — ^hypnotized," declared the Judge, and his son 
grinned. 

" Not so you'd notice it," he chuckled. " If ever a lamb 
was led to the slaughter, old Pete was It He was utterly 
flabbergasted to find himself handfasted, and the way 
he recovered find came up to time, was mighty sportin' 
of him. Of course, it was a magnificent bluff of Bess' " 

"He would not have dared " 

"He would not have wished," retorted Philip defen- 
sively. "Good Lord, why should he? And beside, we 
know old Pete. He'd have legalized the thing of course, 
but I didn't and I don't see what would have been 
the use letting Lewis off the job. So I told him to get 
busy." 

"I shall have the marriage annulled. It would ruin 
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her life. Peter Caverly is unstable as the wind. Look at 
his — er — ^two years at Harvard. Squandered, and " 

" Oh, he was a dabster in some things," pacifically. 

"He never studied in his life; he has — er — a faculty for 
languages, but what use is — er — Greek to a cobbler?'* 

** That's just one of his freaks; he happened to think 
of it — or of something else, which is more likely. He was 
the best coach at Cambridge and his literary stunts made 
the fellows sit up and take notice. They thought no end 
of him on the Monthly.'' 

" But look at the — er — Madden fiasco," protested the 
Judge, and Philip had to admit that the Madden episode 
was inexplicable. 

Madden, of the Enterprisey a great metropolitan daily, 
had taken on the promising young sophomore, as the pro- 
tege of his old friend. Judge Farrington, and on his first 
assignment the cub reporter had been unaccountably 
deflected from the paths of journalism; had, in fact, gone 
oS on a tangent; had not returned at all. He had apol- 
ogized promptly and frankly — ^Peter was by nature frank 
— but he had not explained. He had his reserves, had 
Peter, and these were apt to become operative at the most 
inconvenient junctures. The fact was, a casual street scene 
had touched his imagination and — ^he forgot the Erderprise. 
Ideas took color, form, expression; he could not transcribe 
the imperious dictation fast enough, and for unnmnbered 
hours had been lost in the supreme joy of artistic ejBfort. 

Now manifestly, this was not an experience for a cub 

reporter to explain to an exasperated chief. Especially 
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as the gray after-image — ^the anonymous article which 
created a mild furor in the Era — ^was so wan a reflection of 
his splendid inspiration. He was ashamed, honestly 
ashamed of the result, and yet — ^he had had the vision — 
thereafter knew his work! His father's death had oc- 
curred at this time, and Peter had gone home and used 
the cobbler's bench to avert comment on his real vocation. 
For several months he had maintained his reticence and 
cobbled — ^indifferently well — such patient soles as would 
wait his fitful attention. His trade had never mortified 
him; it struck him always as a joke. If other people 
could not see it so, so much the worse for them — or him. 
Of course, a friendly community did not restrain its com- 
ment on such eccentric conduct; Peter would not even 
cobble industriously, as his father had. He had not been 
on terms with Judge Farrington since his journalistic 
escapade, and now he had capped all his other atrocities 
by marrying the stately heiress. 

He certainly is a tough proposition," admitted Philip, 
but," — brightening — "that's probably what attracted 
Bess. Since she's gone in for astronomy she revels in tough 
propositions; the tougher the better; sits up nights with 
'em as other girls do with beaux. This thing may come 
out all right, sir." (Philip was charmed by the conceit.) 
" She means to extract the root of his eccentricities — ^by the 
binomial theorem or something, I shouldn't wonder — and 
Pete will never know what's happened him; he's hazy 
even about the multiplication table, y' know, and * frac- 
tions drive him mad,' but Bess must have married him 
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for his good own, somehow; I can't imagine Bess being — 
er — spoons, especially on Pete. Why, the way she took it, 
I bet he never kissed her until yesterday! They're the 
limit! But you can't help liking the beggar, and — ^maybe 
Bess does. Anyway, sir, he's always been one of us, 
and if he's been good enough for us to associate with for 
eighteen years it's going to be deuced — er — ^awkward to 
object to the logical sequence." 

"I do not admit that marriage is that. Er — ^I see now, 
I have been remiss — ^not — er — ^realizing that you children 
were grown up. But this will spoil my girl's life. I shall 
persuade her to let me annul this ill-advised marriage." 

"Well," drawled Philip significantly, "that's of course 
— discretional. " 

His father looked at him unhappily. " Where is Bess? " 
he asked. 

"Over there," Philip nodded to the cobbler's cottage 
as they approached; "she came over home this morning 
and got into her boating togs, and they've been on the 
river all day. Wouldn't have me along either, though 
I invited myself cordially — ^the ingrates! Oflfered to sail 
the Crazy Betz so they could spoon. She came back a 
while ago and got into ribbony things. By Jove, she 
carries side for a cobbler's spouse!" The boy broke into 
irrepressible soft laughter. 

"Stop here," said the Judge, and old Ezra, whose ears 

had grown long in years of vain endeavor to overhear the 

Farrington conversation behind him, stopped the carriage 

with a flourish at the cobbler's gate. 
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"Better — er — come the stem parental easy, dad," ad- 
vised Philip solicitously, and was very properly squelched. 

"You've had your — er — winnings, sir," replied his father 
grimly, and Philip rode on, while the Judge stalked magis- 
terially up the narrow path. The weather-worn old sign 
— ^* Peter Caverly, Cobbler' — creaked rustily above his 
stately head, the shop-bell sordidly announced his entrance 
to the shop. Peter came out through the living-room to 
meet him and they did not linger. Elizabeth all in " rib- 
bony things," rose from the little tea table by the window 
as the two men entered. 

" I came to take you home; to — er — ^talk with you, Eliza- 
beth, "announced the Judge, ignoring Peter to whomthegirl 
looked with the beautiful new humility of the young wife. 
This appeal to marital authority came as a distinct shock to 
her father; he had not realized the marriage, the irretriev- 
able fact which set his authority at naught, and an unjudicial 
impulse to usurp executive functions and mete out punish- 
ment, was so strong he dared not look at Peter. He stepped 
forward impulsively, and for the first time in his life, laid 
an authoritative hand upon his daughter's shoulder. 

" Come," he said sternly. 

Elizabeth had never felt a touch — a tone — ^like this, and 
instantly revolted. She did not shrink from him, she did 
not deign to look at him at all. She reached her hand to 
Peter, who stepped close and held it between his, while 
they took mute counsel of each other. She swayed 
slightly, irresistibly toward him, the languor of submis- 
sion on her tender lips and in her lovely eyes. 
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"I will go — ^until to-morrow," she announced in her 
slow, conclusive fashion, and the futility of coercion so 
impressed the Judge that he dropped his hand from her 
shoulder and stalked off to the door, while the boy and 
girl kissed each other. 

"Come back to me, early," murmured Peter, and his 
wife's expression almost reconciled him to her departure. 

Elizabeth followed her father to the gate — the path was 
narrow — but in the street she stepped abreast of him, and 
her poise, the lift of her slender shoulders against his, 
touched his pride of her pride, her youth, her power, and 
sensibly palliated her offense. 

"I cannot talk with you to-night," he temporized when 
they were at the library door: "I am too astounded, too 
shocked by your extraordinary — er — course of conduct to 
think calmly. I am most bitterly hurt, Elizabeth. I — er — 
thought I had your — er — confidence. I must have time 
for er — ^reflection before I decide what is to be — er — done." 

The settled habit of authority sat well upon the Judge; 
his presence inspired deference, and his fine eyes and noble 
forehead held attention from his chin, a weaker feature 
not transmuted to his daughter. She acquiesced with 
complete composure to the postponement of the inter- 
view he dreaded, and it was apparent to him for the first 
time that she possessed the equanimity which even the 
stem discipline of life had hardly impressed on his own 
more emotional temperament. Having seen her with 
her husband he was sure he could not sever their relation; 

he was not sure he wished to do so; nor exactly what he 
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did wish, and therein he was handicapped, for Elizabeth 
was always sure. That was the admirable thing about 
Elizabeth; she always knew exactly what she wished, and 
therefore usually secured it, while the rest of an uncertain 
world went vaguely maundering. She possessed, not so 
much a strength of will as a limitation of perception; a 
restriction of the field of vision which precluded outlook 
in all but one direction. There being but one way to 
look, to see, to go, to do, to be, she naturally pursued 
that way; the eccentric divergence of other people was 
inexplicable. 

She was prepared now, she hoped, to allow for her 
father's natural irritation; there was nothing illogical or 
weak about Elizabeth, and she perfectly acknowledged 
the provocation. At the same time it did seem as though 
a judicial mind should have accredited her with reasons 
to explain her extraordinary course; should have sus- 
pended judgment until these were known. She felt con- 
fident her father would concur with the cogency of them, 
and said so now, before the library door. Also that she 
would wait until morning to explain them, if he wished. 

He did, almost curtly. 

"Then as I have had tea, if you will excuse me at 
dinner, I shall finish the work I wish to take back to Pro- 
fessor Boise," she said with soft precision turning to the 
stairway, and Philip descending, overheard this remark 
and caught her as they encountered on the steps. 

"What's this. Madam Peter? Going to take your 

blushing matron honors back to Vassar?" he laughed. 
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Her vague myopic gaze consorted oddly with the decision 
of her reply. 

"I never thought a married woman should resign her 
individual interests and pursuits/' she said tranquilly, 
and her brother stared. 

"Well, by Jove!" he ejaculated, and releasing her, went 
down and stood by the dejected man upon the hearth- 
rug in the hall. With great delicacy, and equal effort, 
he refrained from reminding his father of the many times 
he had wished both twins were girls; refrained, in fact, so 
long the very silence seemed significant to him. 

"Is she going to — Cleave him?" he inquired, and his 
father shook his handsome gray head dubiously. 

"I have no reason to suppose so," he replied. 

"But she's going back to col " They reflected on 

this silently and the boy laughed. 

"That's a pace-maker for Pete! What did I tell you? 
And I bet he makes it somehow! Say, dad, you might as 
well let me go collar him and give 'em your blessing. 
What's the use? " 

He started, the Judge restrained him by an almost 
imperceptible gesture of authority. 

"Oblige me by no further — er — interference, sir," he 
observed with silvery incision. " I feel no obligation to — 
er — receive Peter, and shall not until he has shown him- 
self — er — a man." 

"A family row's so deuced inconvenient," sighed Philip, 

and the two drifted disconsolately into the dining-room. 

Afterward they smoked together in a sympathetic silence 
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until the Judge went to the piano. A brilliant virtuoso, 
his emotions found utterance in music, but he had trans- 
mitted no aesthetic quality in offspring. 

Elizabeth employed the unexpected solitude of the 
evening to excellent purpose; finished her vacation work 
and laid it aside, for the Easter holiday had been over- 
stayed and she was going back to college the next day. 
This was her programme and she meant to follow it, but 
— ^it was disconcerting certainly — Peter, the husband, 
was a different person to the lad Peter she had always 
known, and she was, most unexpectedly, by way of being 
in love with him! This was a contingency in no way 
predicable upon the premises, but she blinked no facts; 
the roseate reflection in her mirror as she brushed her 
long hair (twenty strokes each side) abashed her. She 
had never dreamed of this strange warmth and melting 
mood; she was inclined to blame Peter. It did not, how- 
ever, occur to her to make concessions to the vagaries of 
emotions; she reviewed her programme without altera- 
tion and went to bed, and placidly to sleep, while the 
Judge's music was filling the house, and all the starlit 
spaces of the garden. 

Peter could not sleep. Walls could not contain him, 
and he prowled about his garden among the young blos- 
soming fruit trees, watching the light in his wife's window, 
while the music throbbed in the darkness like the beat of 
the pulse of the world. The great sweet breath of the 
river swept up on the flood-tide, the wide, dark waters and 

the quiet hills beyond came out in a starlit nocturne of 
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entrancing beauty, and thrilled him with the ecstasy of 
life. It seemed to him the ineffable influence of the hour 
must compel his wife to him. A pebble, his old signal — 
when all nature called her? No! His one-day wife was 
far less real to him than his ideal of her; he waited — both. 
The light shone clear and steady through the straight 
drapery of her windows, — ^and went out without a sign. 
The music sobbed in minor cadences of finite yearning, 
the lad alone among the young blossoming fruit trees, 
lifted his face to the stars, and the fountain of mere sen- 
tiency flowed out to mingle with the flood of life eternal. 
A theme of entrancing sweetness lulled the consciousness 
of being, and ravished the soul from the grasp of sense; 
the leit-motif melted the ardors of an adolescent passion 
to adoration of the mystery and power of Love, and as the 
music grew to the strength and splendor of an invocation, 
the might and glory of it swept the impassioned youth into 
the Empyrean. The stars signalled him, the old gods 
came down in the spring night, and caught him up to their 
divine. He did not feel the tears beneath his eyelids; 
his young head was wet with the chrism of the dew; he 
carried it like a king's anointed when he went in from 
the bright, blissful darkness. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE WEDDING JOURNEY 

THE next day promised to excel in pleasantness all 
previous days of an usually forward season; an 
early film of vapor pn the river was dissolved by 
the first touch of sun and the radiant blue firmament 
smiled softly down upon the somnolent hill-city. At an 
early hour Peter was busy at the wharf, getting his boat in 
order for another cruise, and afterward he took his cus- 
tomary plunge and beat the icy water to a tingling warmth. 
His strong young body was aglow with the good feel of 
life, and in an irrepressible outburst of sheer animal well- 
being he raced up the steep hill to breakfast like an un- 
broken colt. 

He was met at the door of his shop by a disgruntled 
customer, who dourly demanded his boots; "done or un- 
done." 

Peter regretted that they were " undone; " very much so; 

alleged the absorption of a newly married man, which 

failed to impress his patron as any reason in the world 

"why he should wear his Sunday shoes out every day." 

He put it frankly — "was it right?" — and this so appealed 

to the delinquent that as an expediency of relief he oflFered 

to lend a pair of neatly mended shoes which had Iain in 
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the shop unmarked and uncalled for since his father's 
death. This extraordinary way of doing business de- 
lighted the beneficiary, and it was only after he had stumped 
oflF in the unclaimed foot-gear that it struck the inconse- 
quent cobbler that the shoes had been his father's. The 
grotesque pathos of the situation touched him to the quick; 
he doubled up in a paroxysm of laughter, but he deposited 
the disreputable old brogans in the ash-barrel very gravely, 
Peter had been very fond of his father, a quiet, ignorant 
man of indefatigable industry and religious enthusiasm, 
who had been good to him according to his light. 



'Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor ir-ron bars a cage '" 



This cheerful ditty ceased abruptly as he entered the 
kitchen, not that Theresa Holt had a particle of considera- 
tion for Peter, as Peter her nephew : far from it ! But the 
audacious son-in-law of his Honor, Judge Farrington, 
the husband to the stately heiress, inspired a consuming 
curiosity and took on suddenly a man's strange preroga- 
tive of deference from his womankind. Mrs. Holt was a 
stout, ruddy, active little woman, with a large, flat-topped 
and obstinate head, and a few insignificant features cast 
away in the mid-waste of a bald and ample countenance. 
Her habitual expression was that of supercilious dissatis- 
faction, owing to the uncomfortable fact that her idea of 
what she wanted was always so hazy she never could be 
sure she had it, and strongly suspected that she hadn't 

and that someone was to blame for it. She repudiated 
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responsibility, whatever happened to self or others, by 
invariably opposing everyone's initiative. It was a mis- 
take to impute this attitude to innate contrariety, as Peter 
did; it was a blind, timorous and consistent desire to 
forefend disaster which led her to beseech him "not to be 
a fool" when he learned his father's trade, and to repeat 
the adjuration when he left the shop for college, with 
reiteration when he left college for the shop. But Peter 
did not see it so. He suspected she solicited trade when 
he neglected it — ^his persistent patronage in the face of 
open negligence was otherwise inexplicable — and he 
always found reproachful rows of old shoes gathered in 
and waiting his return from every thriftless absence. He 
was working as hard as a boy could, surreptitiously, and 
she deplored his "shiftlessness." Peter began to under- 
stand his father's taciturnity, and tried to copy a defensive 
silence, which was altogether the most unnatural attitude 
in the world for him, but a man's only defense against 
a woman's incessant loquacity. He nailed up the doors 
conmiunicating with his side of the house and forbade 
intrusion, but he could not help her talking to him through 
the doors: and he could not help her talking! It almost 
drove him frantic sometimes; he never answered, often 
stole away and left her talking into space, and had she not 
been indispensable to his invalid mother he would not 
have borne the foolish clamor of her voice an hour. Miss 
Holt knew this; appreciated her power in the manage, 
and when he appeared at breakfast with neither bride 

nor explanation, she vented her disapproval of whatever 
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had occurred by a silence which was fairly resonant. 
Peter escaped from a voiceless breakfast with a sense of 
reUef as from a tumult, and made his usual perfunctory 
visit to his mother's room, before leaving the house. 

"Where — is — Peter?" inquired the invalid with the 
horrible deliberation of her malady; she habitually mis- 
took her son for her dead husband now. 

**I guess he's over playing with the twins," said Peter 
absently, humoring her impression of his childhood. 

" Tell — him — to — come — play — in — his — own — 
yard. He — must — not — intrude. It — does — not — 
look — ^well," said Mrs. Caverly with instinctive dignity. 

"All right. Do you want anything this morning, 
mother? Is there anything I can do for you?" asked 
Peter. He knew there was not; her disease removed her 
farther from him than the dead. He waited with tense 
nerves for the sick, stolid formula: 

" I dunno's — there's — anything — I — want. I'm — 
very — comfortable — thank — God! — See — that — 
Peter — stays — in — his — own — yard — Caverly." She 
drowsed oflF with her iteration. 

Out in the good sunshine Peter drew a deep breath and 
lightly shook himself, feeling the handicap without depres- 
sion or resentment. His view of life was touched by the 
saving grace of humor which forbade him taking himself 
or any one too seriously, and a subconscious strength of 
personality — ^the egotism of genius or the genius of ego- 
tism, which is it? — enabled him to play with life's com- 
monplaces. The paradoxical facts of his existence af- 
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forded him a good deal of interest; he smiled whimsically 
now as he sat down beneath the cobbler's sign to wait his 
lady wife. 

The great house stood four-pillared to the west, the 
gable end projecting a huge monocle of a window above 
the lofty colunms to command a wide reach of the river 
up and down; a stately and historic house — and more his 
home than the low cottage at his back! Disregarding the 
maternal interdict, Peter never had "stayed in his own 
yard"; he had grown up as a member of the Judge's 
family — ^had browsed at large in the fine library, met the 
family friends and absorbed unconsciously the liberal 
culture of the association, with not a thought of the dis- 
parity. His eyes upon the archway of the high old cedar 
hedge between the gardens now gazed expectantly be- 
yond; the "long thoughts" of youth leaped forward, as he 
waited, to the great things to be done in life. He felt the 
latent power to do them, yearned to prove himself. There 
was an ache to do; the foment of his genius stayed by love. 

He sprang up, dreams forgotten in the sweet reality, 
as Elizabeth appeared in the archway. It was not incon- 
gruous to him that this young, radiant creature should be 
his, and on the path their childish feet had worn, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her rapturously, as a lover 
should. 

From the great gable window featly defying gravity, 
Philip leaned far out and joyously announced his obser- 
vation of the tender scene. Waving his arms like a sema- 
phore he ecstatically embraced himself. 
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Oh, sister mine, where are you going? 

Oh, stay! Oh, hear! Your brother* s coming. 

Who doth sing, both high and low — 



>99 



(he tried several keys with excruciating eflFect) 



«( 



Trip no further, pretty sweeting. 
Journey's end is lovers' meeting — 



Oh, I say! Hold on! I'm coming along to-day!" 
he shouted, as Peter hurried Elizabeth out of the gate and 
down the street. The baited bridegroom looked back to 
shake a fist, and the young rascal hanging half out of the 
great window showered him with kisses from both hands 
and howled, " Grod bless ye, my children," for Philip had 
stentorian lungs below his silvery larynx. 

Out of earshot, the fugitives slackened pace and fell into 
their long, swinging step together, until at the Main 
Street comer, a sleepy night-cab creeping up the hill sug- 
gested a diversion. The bridegroom came to an abrupt 
halt with a fiendish whistle, and the cabman roused and 
swung up to the curb. 

" Keb, sir? " he inquired grinning, for Peter was known 
of all sorts and conditions in his native place, and his 
romantic marriage excited public interest. 

"Take me down to me yacht, Tonmiy," he said mag- 
nificently, and whisked his wife inside the cab before she 
realized his intentions. 

"But Peter " 

"My darling! 7*n'^ this providential?" he exclaimed, 

and promptly embraced her. 
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The little trap in the front of the cab was poked open 
by a blunt, grimy figure. 

"D'ye want me to take ye down to the dock?" a beery 
voice inquired humorously. 

^^YesI" yelled Peter, and the cab started, and, there 
being no road in particular along the wharfs, it took about 
three jolting, jarring moments to arrive. 

"It wasn't long, but it was all right as far as it went," 
sighed Peter, getting out. He handed his wife from the 
cab to the boat with an air of errantry and adventure. 

"Here's hopin', sir," ventured the cabman hoarsely, 
and Peter acknowledged this cryptic sajdng ceremoniously 
as he pushed off. 

"You ridiculous boy," murmured Elizabeth indulgently, 
looking up at the long, lithe figure sculling vigorously in 
apprehension of boarders. For some reason, however, 
Philip had not followed them. 

" He can easily overtake us in his shell, with this wind, 
though," said the skipper watching the slow filling of the 
piratical red sail which distinguished the Crazy Betz 
among all other craft upon the river. 

Originally a fishing-smack, acquired by the enterprise 
of Philip for a small amount and owned in copartnership 
with Peter many years, the boat had been duly christened 
Bess, Elizabeth breaking a ceremonious bottle of ginger- 
pop upon the bow; but after Peter became sole owner, 
and transformed the craft into a sailboat, Philip had 
maliciously miscalled her, and the name stuck. Short 
she was, and of a stumpy build, and the tall mast and 
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gorgeous spread of sail imposed a dissolute and rakish 
air upon her; but humoring her idiosyncrasies, the Crazy 
Betz would point into the wind with a precision well-nigh 
uncanny, and presenting as she did so broad a surface 
to the nether element, there was not her equal in a drifting 
match. Peter knew each thrill and wriggle of his queer 
craft, felt each half-intentioned impulse and sailed her 
wonderfully, so that she made records in scratch races 
and her skipper gained repute for seamanship, not to say 
foolhardiness. He kept hb boat in commission from 
April to December, when he was at home, and sometimes 
lived for days upon the water. 

Elizabeth had no mania for boating; she had acquired 
the habit much as she had learned, perforce, to swim, 
years previously, when Philip by prearrangement, pushed 
her oS the dock — ^little white dress, little blue shoes and 
all — and Peter waiting in the water, made her take the 
stroke to get to shore. In the absence of the Judge and 
the immediate requirement of this escapade, the cobbler 
had thrashed both boys soundly with the unfinished half 
of a bootleg;^ but Elizabeth was initiated; both boys 
felt it was worth while, for thereafter she became pro- 
ficient in aquatic sports. Not that there was ever any 
enthusiasm about it! 

** Where do we go to-day?" she inquired, as the sail 
filled and Peter took his seat beside her at the helm. 

"Into Arcady,'* said the boy, looking at her in a way 

that brought the heart-beats to her throat and that strange 

tremulousness. She looked away across the shining 
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water whefe she had sailed a thousand tunes with him 
and not an extra heart-beat between them — ^that she knew ! 
Now, his low, tender, teasing laughter brought her eyes 
back to him, while he, loving the little touch of cruelty in 
passion, held them a remorseless moment, self-confessed 
and helpless. 

"I can't help it; it's so wonderful I want to make you 
own it all the time," he murmured rapturously and jam- 
ming the helm hard over — ^for the Crazy Betz was sulking 
in-shore — ^he rounded on an erratic tack, which inter- 
posed the sail between them and observation. 

"Peter are you — ^mad?" his wife protested, and Peter 

said he was. 

*Tu m'as verse I'ivresse 
Que trouble ma raison,'" 



« 



he sang gaily. "A divine madness, my darling. The 
gods vouchsafe it only now and then to mortal man, and 
this is — ^now!" He bent toward her again, love and 
laughter overran his eyes. "You can't do it any more!" 
he exulted. 

Elizabeth looked interrogative and stately. 

"Pretend you do not care. That bluff won't work any 
more. What's the use of emotions anyhow, if you don't 
use them?" 

"You will run ashore in another moment. Then I 

shall go home," she announced, and Peter just escaped 

this double shipwreck by the cleverest maneuvers. The 

Crazy Betz brazenly demanded his entire attention to get 

her out in the stream. 
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"I believe the old girl's jealous," he laughed, and the 
bride lost herself in sweet, uncoQsidered brooding as he 
worked. 

The wind across the current did not fret the onflow 
of the mighty stream; the sungilt ripples only overspread 
the water like a golden net. Peter gave the mainsheet a 
twist about a cleat and let the boat run down before the 
wind and tide. 

"Did his Honor lock you in on bread and water? I 
saw your light almost immediately last night," he said, 
and here was her cue for the progranmie she had marked 
out, but the fiber of her resolution softened in his actual 
presence. 

" Absurd ! " she murmured, felt a twinge of self-contempt 
in temporizing, but 

" Then why didn't you come out? I thought you would 
each moment till your light went out. Couldn't you feel 
me near you? Didn't you know I wjas out in the garden 
waiting for you?" he demanded with impetuous boyish 
ardor. 

"Oh, were you in the garden? Why didn't you call 
me?" murmured Elizabeth. She knew it foolish, inex- 
cusable — ^but oh, he was so dear, so dear! The boat 
slipped down the middle of the stream before the sweetest 
breeze that ever blew. 

"How beautiful you are, my wife," he said, in wonder; 

"how beautiful life is! I never knew! Last night your 

father played divinely — ^I — ^I guess I held a sort of Lesser 

Dionysia for a while — ^the night — ^the music, and the 
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sense of you — ^I lost myself! Bess," solemnly, "love is 
Divine. It is something greater than ourselves; the 
universal principle — do you realize it?" 

She did not in the least, small wonder! Metaphysics 
were not in her course. She had no conception of a 
fourth dimension; the fantasies of life were outside her 
range of vision and her perceptions were unobscured by 
the nebulse of imagination. She understood the Dionysia 
to have been a shocking orgy; could not conjecture what 
Peter had been doing and forebore to ask. It always 
vexed him unaccountably to explain himself and Eliza- 
beth did not wish he should on this occasion. She found 
herself quite inconveniently in love and shrank from the 
analysis. Her reticence extended to her own thoughts. 

" I am not susceptible to music, as you and father are, 
you know," she said quietly. Peter's deep eyes fixed her 
dreamily. 

"No, your part is to inspire, as music does — No, Bess — 
I am not mad! I'm only drunk with love. Oh let me 
be! Kiss me — ^now tell me everything you felt and 
thought and did last night, alone." 

His arm embraced her, his smooth boy's face touched 
hers, but Elizabeth had the situation formulated now; 
there is no doubt that we should regulate the emotions; 
Peter had evidently no such idea. Ergo 



" I was very busy all the evening getting my class work 

ready for to-morrow," she said deliberately. 

"Manana?" Peter did not even raise his head. With 

that content in the obvious which at some time or another 
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in his life misleads every man, he drew his wife closer: 
"This is pure beatitude; there's no to-morrow," he said 
happily. 

Elizabeth was not responsive; she was not to be floated 
off into the Empyrean; she made this evident and he 
raised his head reproachfully. 

"Are you thinking of leaving me?" he asked in tender 
irony. 

"That will depend on your arrangements," she said 
quietly and he took this to mean the Judge was obdu- 
rate. 

" I think we can manage with love, in a cottage ; mother's 
cottage, even. I'll throttle Aunt Theresa," he said cheer- 
fully and Elizabeth's soft eyes widened in surprise. 

"There will certainly be no necessity for any such 
recourse," she said with decision. 

"Perhaps not," said Peter dubiously, "of course it's a 
dmti(yr ressoH— 



>> 



"Peter, please stop talking nonsense." 

"But, my dear, it's the only possible alleviation I can 
make in the menage. I hope you had not counted on any- 
thing your father would do," he added gravely. 

Elizabeth's stateliness became positively regal. 

"I most certainly have counted on what my father 
would do. I always can in any circumstance. I know 
he will do perfectly the just and right thing always," she 
said proudly. 

"Sometimes I wish you were an orphan," observed 

Peter gloomily. 
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" We had a long talk this morning. He was very kind 
and when he understood that I had married you — ^be- 
cause " 



it 



Yes?" said Peter expectantly. 

Because — ^I love you," said Elizabeth so very truth- 
fully and sweetly there was only one response to make, 
and Peter made it. 

Elizabeth was above all things efficient. If half the 
facts convey the truth why darken council with the super- 
fluous whole? She loved Peter; also it seemed logical to 
expect that marital responsibility would focus his indubi- 
table ability upon some practical vocation. Elizabeth 
always acted upon clearly defined logical premises: ergo, 
she had married him. 

"I do not really care at all about taking my degree at 

Vassar " she resumed. 

Of course not, nowl'^ interjected Peter. 
I had just as soon enter at Radcliffe, and if you will 
go back to Harvard — ^Peter — ^yes!" 

"No, dear." The definitive was clear. She loved his 
dominance and would have yielded, if she could. 

"But, Peter, education is the sine qua non of anything 
worth while," she pleaded. 

"An education? Yes; educere — ^we've thrashed this 
out, Bess; I've no time for tutoring sap-heads now I'm a 
married man and the head of a family." 

The girl hesitated. Her great wealth hitherto had been 

an unconsidered factor in their lives. Judge Farrington 

was not himself a wealthy man and had reared his children 
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in the simple tastes and habits of his own position, while 
administering their estates. 

"You would not teach again of course; father is willing 
we should have all that we need if you will go on at col- 
lege — or prepare for business, then — 



— or prepare lor uusmess, tucu " 



'Clerk for the Farrington millions! Bess, dear, Whose- 
soever food you eat, you are influenced by his mind. 
Receive nothing. Why should I eat of you?* Such as 
I am, I must express myself. Else, why dm I? I'm 
under infinite obligations to you oily but I cannot let any 
of you arrange my life for me. You must let me do my 
work in my own way." 

"Cobbling?" This as a conspicuous example of his 
indirection, not as a remonstrance of false pride. 

"Well," admitted Peter reluctantly, "trade is falling 
oflf so — ^I can't think why; I'm inclined to think I lost a 
valuable customer this morning — ^it looks as though we 
should have to depend on the precarious efforts of my 
pen, and turn the shop into a study. I've told you I was 
trying to write, Bess; I've made a little that way in the 
last six months." 

The ambition stated, seemed inordinate; he waited 
with tense nerves for her response, longing to confide his 
hopes and the unusual encouragement he had received 
from literary critics. 

"Then — if you are going in seriously for literary work 
— you certainly need a basis of the broadest scholarship." 

The slow concession to a dubious enterprise stung him 

to flippancy. 
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"O — ^'reading and writing come by nature/ Shakes- 
peare had small Latin and less Greek' than I have," he 
smiled as her golden eyebrows involuntarily lifted: "I 
may be another Shakespeare you know," he insisted 
stoutly, "you never can tell." 

**K you will not go on through college, why did you 
leave the Enterprise?*' she inquired. 

Peter's thin jaw closed up unhandsomely. He was 
overtaken by one of his inexplicable reserves. 

"I was afraid I'd spoil my style," he said dryly, and 
his wife looked at him, utterly uncomprehending. 

"What subject shall you write on?" she asked, making 
a last patient attempt to understand his plans. 

"Good heavens — ^how should I know? Everything — 
anything — " He saw how this incertitude implied 
futility to the scientific mind. 

"Your plans are very — inchoate. I shall go on at 
Vassar, then," she said conclusively. 

The proposed deflection hurt his pride as only men may 
understand; it touched his sense of humor, too, in as 
much as, of his own initiative he would not have ventured 
upon marriage for many years. Instinct prompted him, 
however, to put his arm around her. 

"Bess, dear, you've handicapped yourself for a career; 
think — ^my wife! What a diflference that may make in 
your girl plans! See here, I wrote this for you after I 
went in last night." 

He fumbled in his pocket, drew a paper out and watched 
her as she read. He had written an epithalamium — ^four 
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lines, a darling audacity of love, the deepest whisper of 
the bridegroom to his bride. She looked up bewildered 
from perusing unconnoted words, phrases and curious 
lists of words. Peter glanced down. 

"Oh, that! Some notes of mine; the other side, my 
darling." He turned the paper in her hand, her eyes fell 
on the verse unseeing, her thoughts held by the crass scrawl 
underneath. If that haphazard jumble was a specimen 
of his literary methods — ^what if her rash adventuring 
should fail to save him from a futile life? A sudden wave 
of sickening fear submerged her — ^a regret. She turned 
the paper over, her voice cold with the restraint she put 
upon her feelings. 

"What are these — ^notes?" she asked, and a long pause 
preceded Peter's answer. 

"Some literary work," he said quietly, took the paper 
from her and slipped it back into his pocket. Her mental 
processes were quite clear to him; he read her foreboding, 
and, for a resentful moment, had as lief as not fulfill it. 
If Bess could not understand, confound it, she ought to 
trust him! And she had turned that paper over without 
a look or word about the verse! Because he was an artist 
he was autocratic. 

It was that bad quarter of an hour which arrives when 

the inexorable first reveals its soul-dismaying power to the 

newly wed. Elizabeth was intensely quiet; Peter gave 

his whole attention to the Crazy Betz and they made 

rough weather of it, as they came about into the wind. 

The boat careened sharply, the spray wet their faces. 
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Elizabeth automatically shifted her position and her ex- 
pression roused Peter to contrition. After all, this being 
a Philistine must be its own worst punishment. Bess 
could not help it, of course, and she might be right. He 
had doubts — alternating with high confidence — ^in his own 
ability, and in a quick change of mood he turned to her; 
he was really a sweet-tempered fellow, which is very 
different from being of an equitable disposition. 

"See here," he said with their old camaraderie, "well 
toss for this. It's home or — ^Harvard. Will you stand 
by the flip of a cent?" 

"Certainly not," said Elizabeth with decision. Then 
the rose dyed her placid cheek. 

Let me see that — ^verse again," she said shyly. 



<( 
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CHAPTER IV 

A SPRING CRUISE 

A BUBBLING note of water followed at the keel as 
the boat cut a rippling path across the stream. 
The wind flowed past their faces, keen and sweet 
as though the air held frost prisms unmelted by the 
warm spring sim. 

"Carpe diem! Carpe diem!" Peter chanted softly, the 
sunshine in his half-closed eyes, the murmur of the wind 
and water in his listening ears, as they drove onward. 

The Great River has a peculiarly impersonal, uncon- 
ditioned quality: the quality of the sea, whose gray, sub- 
merging waters ebb and flow far inland, brimming the 
giant channel to its level, flood or drought unchanged. 
Its moods are not capricious; f(^s blur the surface, sudden 
wind-flaws whip the wide water into transient foam; ice 
fetters bind it and the broken floe grinds back and forth 
on the deep currents, or a mid-summer surface like a 
meadow's pool reflects the hills and sky; sunset incarna- 
dines it, and the moon turns it to lucent silver — mystic, 
wonderful, but these are incident; it remains impersonal, 
majestic, tranquilizing. The grand sweep of gray tidal 
water between forest hills has the impressionistic beauty 

of free line and color mass — the scale obscures detail — 
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the effect is the repose of vast primordial, elemental 
things. 

For miles along its middle course the hills roU down to 
meet the water lapping at their base without a level acre on 
the shore, and where Peter steered for land, a steep woods- 
road came headlong down the hill, leaped the railroad 
track, and plunged suicidally into the river. 

"I have always meant to see where this road went — 
and why," said Peter. The keel grated gently on the 
pebbly strip of beach, he stepped ashore, made fast to a 
convenient tree, and held both arms out to receive Eliza- 
beth. 

They climbed the rough road slowly to the top of the 
hill, and through the thinning timber a broad sweep of 
agricultural country lifted to a higher ridge beyond, and 
the blue distant Shawangunks; the road meandered 
through a half-cleared forest on the crest, and the wild 
fragrance of the soil and growing things was mixed with 
the pungent odor of cut wood; long ranks of cord-wood 
flanked the way, as they went on. 

"They take it down and haul it over on the ice; that's 
what this road's for," Peter said. He stopped and picked 
a few irresistibly long-stenmied hepaticas and pinned the 
delicate blue blossoms in his wife's fair hair. The color 
effect gave him exquisite satisfaction; they sauntered on 
through the spring woods in amity and content. 

"The underwood was green"; innumerable close- 
growing plants laughed into leaf and blossom near the 

ground, and overhead the bare brown branches of the trees 
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were gemmed with emerald buds. Skmik-cabbage made 
bright patches in dark, oozy spots of gromid, the pussy- 
willows held their downy heads up to the sun, and be- 
tween the trees the coral of a maple gleamed, the spice 
bushes* yellow flowers scented the thin air, and all along 
their path wind-blown anemones swayed on their slender 
stems in aureales of fine greenery, " poss-posies '* thrust up 
bravely through their sear old leaves, and in among the 
rocks on either side the road, the ferns uncoiled their 
rosaries of brown beads. The bright spring air was quick 
with the soft still fluttering of birds, and over all the far 
faint sky arched tenderly. 

"I've never been this road," said Peter sanguinely, 
" but, little as you might think it, I know it leads to dinner. 
Ah" — a sharp turn brought them out upon a traveled 
highway — *^ and there's mine inn ! " He pointed. A low- 
roofed, weather-worn old farmhouse turned blind doors 
and windows toward them, but the quaint "front-yard" 
bore evidence of loving care, and in the silence faint 
domestic sounds of barnyard life came from the rear. 

"You wait," he promised recklessly, and pranced off 
around the house to reconnoiter while Elizabeth, who had 
witnessed his requisitions on the countryside before, sat 
down upon a bench beneath the faintly purpling plumes 
of an old lilac, to await results. 

The work-worn housewife was averse to uninvited 
guests and said so. Peter would not listen to such asper- 
sion of her hospitality, especially when he had brought 

the "dearest girl in the world" to be her guest. The 
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significance of this — ^hb tone — ^piqued curiosity, as he 
knew it would. The mere youth and engaging audacity 
of him usually inclined closed hearts to open, and when 
they did not — "the worid's mine oyster": — ^he had a fund 
of personal magnetism and did not scruple to employ the 
black art of suggestion on the obdurate. He let this tired 
woman glimpse a bit of his romance, and this revealing 
of life's dim, dreamed-of possibilities — ^the actual hap- 
pening of the ideal — ^beguiled her from the dull routine of 
stolid ways. 

The influence of the season wrought with him too; 
it was not to be gainsaid, a glorious day; her lilacs blos- 
somed earlier than others — ^yes — ^and the sim was warm 
upon the sheltered south side of the house. Why not, 
then, in the name of Nature, a repast al fresco? There 
was no resisting this great boy who said "my wife" in 
such a way as made you laugh or cry. Mrs. Mackey 
wavered — caught the mood — and Peter held her to it with 
the blithe enthusiasm of a growing appetite; brought 
wood, drew water, brought a little table out and spread 
it like an altar for his stately spouse, who accepted their 
joint ministration as a goddess graciously disposed. One 
did not naturally expect a goddess to prepare her sacrifice; 
such a thing did not occur to any of them and a certain 
large simplicity of character divested the attitude of 
oflfense. Elizabeth was distant, because different; a 
difference for which she felt neither responsible nor apolo- 
getic. Peter's present interest in curious humans was 
as incomprehensible as his penchant for loathsome pets 
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had been at another stage of his development. There 
had been guinea-pigs, and goats, rabbits and white mice. 
Her associations with the two boys had given her a tran- 
quil tolerance of masculine foibles if not a sjrmpathy 
therewith. She spoke a few gracious words to Mrs. 
Mackey, and the delicate timbre of her voice increased 
the eflFect of her remoteness. She was quite insensible 
of pathos in the half -savage woman's nervous self-asser- 
tion and irrepressible curiosity, but Peter felt the hungry 
human interest and sympathy of it, and his talk — ^his own 
inimitable, charming talk — included his hostess in its 
genial flow imtil the unwonted stimulus of social touch 
made the poor creature half hysterical. He did not expect 
Elizabeth to imderstand this sort of folk; he was one of 
them; he liked them, in a way. 

They lingered a long time beneath the lilacs, longer than 
Elizabeth thought at all necessary, and Peter slipped a 
surreptitious bill beneath his plate, when they rose to de- 
part, and offered his hand with honest deference. 

"* Jog on, jog on the footpath way 
And merrily hent the stile-o! 
A merry heart goes all the way. 
Your sad tires in a mile-o.'" 

Mrs. Mackey heard him singing beyond the turn of the 

road, and the tears welled up and seared her eyelids when 

she found the money he had left. 

The wind had shifted a point to the north and it was 

colder when they reached the shore. The tide was set- 
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ting in, the waves ran up against the wind and broke in 
white caps on the heaving, lifting water. There was a 
nasty jump of a sea. Peter wrapped a rug around his 
wife before thev started. 

"We must be getting in, it's growing cold," he said, yet 
did not turn toward home. He let the boat run down 
before the wind, and the swing of weltering water, the 
breath of space, the freedom of the wild filled them 
with the pure ecstasy of life. It was wet sailing, but they 
were both as impervious to weather as young savages; 
they laughed when the spray dashed over them and Peter 
sang snatches of strange chanties in divers tongues as 
they drove through the splendid air and water. 

The river widens out above the gateway of the High- 
lands into one of the lake-like expansions which charac- 
terize the course of the Hudson, and the hills grow moun- 
tainous. Mt. Beacon lifts its signal peak upon the east, 
and south the craggy heights of Breakneck Ridge and 
Storm King shut the river in. Sea-gulls wheeled gleam- 
ing, circling over the gray teeming water, dipping into 
it for food, and the smell of the sea came up on the long 
tide. 

"We better not go further," said the girl, and Peter 
brought the boat about in the middle of the bay; the sail 
flapped helplessly to catch the wind again. 

A sudden flaw, straight from the west, swept down and 

filled it; a murky cloud showed over Storm King's crest, 

rose higher on another gust of wind — ^the swift forerunner 

of a sudden storm. 
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"By Jove, we're going to have a blow," said Peter and 
quickly lowered sail. They were in the path of a sharp 
seasonal storm, and he had only time to make all ship- 
shape when it was upon them. The wind sang in the 
rigging as they scudded before it under bare poles, and he 
buttoned his stormcoat around Elizabeth, pulled his own 
collar up and his cap down and watched the storm serenely. 
The wind increased; blackness whelmed the whole hori- 
zon at the west, and it grew cold. The water broke in 
sullen foam-edged waves beneath the gale and a fine dark- 
ness drifted over them. A thousand feet above, a black 
cloud hid the beetling top of Storm King and suddenly 
there fell from it a mist — a vapory whiteness — swirling 
into a wild flurry of soft flakes. 

**Snow!" cried Peter joyously. 

It veiled the glimmer of pale greenness on the dusky 
mountain side, until a scud of driven rain dissolved it, 
swept across the river, and passed oflF upon the eastern 
shore. A low-flying wrack of broken clouds sped after 
and the blue shone through again beyond. 

The brief storm was over. 

"Wet?" asked Peter, making sail and Elizabeth shook 
her head and wiped the raindrops from her face serenely. 

" Shall we stop at Newbuig, or go over to that old Rev- 
olutionaiy house IVe told you of near Fishkill. I can 
coerce the caretaker; he will make us up a glorious fire 
in the big fireplace of one of those old rooms — ^and by 
Jove, it will feel good," said Peter. His assurance gave 
her pause. 
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"It will be midnight before we get home if we stop 
anywhere again," she cautioned. 

"I didn't read law with his Honor not to know when 
I've got nine points of it," said Peter gaily. 

"But, Peter " 

"My dear, my dearest?'* 

" Yes. But I must get back to-night, dear. Sir Archi- 
bald MacGregor, the great MacGregor of Scotland, you 
know, lectures to-morrow and I can't get out to college 
in time unless we do." 

"Forget it," advised Peter, and set the course deliber- 
ately — a long slant across the bay to Fishkill — ^leaned 
back beside her and kissed the creamy triangle behind her 
ear. A delicious shiver thrilled her. 

"It's an ideal place," he murmured, "that old house! 
We'll take a carriage out. It's down behind Mt. Beacon, 
in Wiccopee Pass, on an old Indian trail (it's Broadway 
now). There's an Indian orchard near, the place is 
steeped in legends; the * medicine' of the Wampingee is 
in the atmosphere, and — ^you'll forget *the fiery specula- 
tion of the stars.' " 

"Pede! what a vivid imagination you do possess!" she 
deprecated, and Peter only laughed contentedly. The 
gray Hudson water took the light and made a dazzling 
glory of the way before them. 

A tall, slender figure climbed down from a seat on a 
spile of the dock as the boat approached the Fishkill 
landing. 

"Now I wonder if he's a hostile embassy or only bent 
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on private devilment," mused Peter, and Elizabeth 
strained her vision toward the shore. 

" Phil? Oh, he's been visiting Elinor Piatt again, and 
caught sight of us from the station," she replied. 

Philip was prancing along the string-board pantomimi- 
cally feeding himself large mouthfuls of the circumambient 
air from a huge wooden spoon. 

"Yum! Yum!" he shouted significantly, and fell on 
Peter as he stepped ashore, menacing him with the club- 
like spoon. 

"Are you going to be such a chump?'* he hissed tragi- 
cally. 

"As what?" 

" Go back to school like a good little boy?" 

" Guess not," grinned Peter, and then he had to fight 
because Philip tried to embrace him, and during the 
scuffle Elizabeth stepped ashore imaided. 

"You're a grateful soul!" ejaculated her brother facing 
her with the Uveliest reproach. Elizabeth waited details 
and Peter went off to make arrangements about his boat. 

"Wish I'd forbade the banns," continued Philip vin- 
dictively; "his Honor has notified me my cold's well 
enough to go back to col. to-morrow! You'll be the 
death of me yet!" He coughed cavemously and looked 
limp. 

"I have nothing to do with it. You were not men- 
tioned," said his sister. 

"Mentioned! I didn't need to be. Look at the ex- 
ample you set! I thought I'd have a show, now you've 
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married, but by Jove," turning to Peter as he returned, 
"she's persuaded his Honor she only married you to in- 
veigle you back to college — ^those two would back each 
other up in anything — ^and I left him making out a list 
for a reception; Pete, if you are such a chump — 
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"You must not stand here in this wind," said Peter in 
a tone of marital solicitude which convulsed Philip, and 
taking his wife's arm proceeded to the station. 

Are you going up by train? " asked Philip close behind. 
What's that to you? This is a wedding journey," 
said the bridegroom crushingly. He held up his hand to 
one of the ramshackle hacks as they approached the sta- 
tion and Philip thumped him on the back approvingly. 

"Grood for you, old man!" he chortled. 

"Tell his Honor he has forced me to elope," said Peter, 
and Philip joyously undertook the commission. 

Elizabeth looked dubious, but the boys had educated 
her to a decent perception of fair play and she recognized 
it now. Her brother, in the last car of the passing train, 
raised his hat in benediction as it drew away, and Peter's 
eyes were mirthful, but his smile was very tender as he led 
her to the carriage. 
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IF in his first outburst of indignation. Judge Far- 
rington had ascribed sordid motives to his son-in* 
bw, it was because this was the first objection which 
occurred to him. He knew Peter Caverly too well to 
entertfun the suspicion seriously, and indeed as it became 
evideut that Peter meant to ignore hb wife's resources, 
this became the very ground of their dissension. Peter 
fiatly declined intervention in his affairs and m^tained 
his own domicile, and although Elizabeth did not dedine 
to take up her permanent abode beneath his roof-tree, 
she did not do it, and Peter did not feel that he could 
importune ber to share its discomforts. She came and 
went between the cottage and the great house very much 
as she had always done, and an arrangemmt so unusual 
in an orderly community, was discussed as almost scan- 
dalous. As the months passed without change. Judge 
Farrington protested vigorously. 

"Do you wish to be rid of me? I will stay out at col- 
1^^ till I finish, if you do. The cottage is too small for 
my effects," his daughter told him with her Mona Lisa 
smile. 

" Er — of course not ! But you and Peter ought to come 
to some arrangement for the next two years " 
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'Tm going to study, and graduate," repUed the girl 
seriously, "and Peter says he's going to write." 

" Then why doesn't he get at it," growled the Judge, and 
this his daughter did not know; Peter was no more com- 
municative about his work than he had been; and as he 
pursued the inconsequent tenor of his way, his wife went 
on at college, scrupulously apportioning her leisure be- 
tween husband and father, and the grim humor of the 
fact that a visiting wife so exactly suited his peculiar cir- 
cumstances chagrined Peter deeply. He threw himself 
into his literary work with absolute abandon, and his 
increasing vagabondage became a public scandal. Ap- 
parently he Uved upon his mother's pittance, waiting 
Elizabeth's majority. He did not feel called upon to 
explain that he had been self-supporting several years; 
that was his one affair, and a devious one, at times. 

Solitude was essential to his mental and psychic soli- 
darity and he was an outdoor workman of choice and 
necessity. Not only had he to flee from Aunt Theresa's 
voice, but his book, " The Spirit of the Hudson," called 
for special exploration. The Crazy Betz was often seen 
drawn up along the shore in solitary places. He worked 
as an artist, with the scene before him, and Judge Far- 
rington found him idling in towns where he held court, 
until his exasperation led to a caustic threat "to conmiit 
him as a vagrant." Peter's nonchalant and noncom- 
mittal silence was not pacific and intercourse between the 
two men ceased entirely from that time. 

Quite imintentionally Elizabeth had conveyed her own 
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esUmate of Peter's "flair" for writing to her father. The 
Judge was a man of sesthetic tastes — had the sense of 
literature — and if he had seen anything of Peter's work, 
would have endorsed the craftsman's license cordially. 
This, however, was just the thing which Peter could 
not bring himself to. Something insuperable prevented 
— his work was a thing too personal, too intimate to 
submit to private criticism. The public — he did not 
realize a public yet. An instinctive impulse of creative 
geniua drove him to write, and when, to hb dismay, he 
found artistic inspiration could not be depended on for 
the day's work, a dt^ed perseverance held him to it. 
He pfunted and rubbed out, the artist's brain guiding the 
clumsy 'prentice hand, and on the whole made progress. 
How much he did not know and scarcely dared to think. 

He set himself to finish his first book during Elizabeth's 
two remaining years at college, and grudged the time he 
had to take from it, to earn the money which mere casual 
occasion called for now — the unconsidered cates of life 
which, to Elizabeth, were as the free gifts of nature. So 
he drudged. 

She delicately refrained from asking of his work; felt 
confident that he would show it if he thought it credible, 
and so he would. The boy had no conceit of bis own 
productions. His publishers took all he sent, were flat- 
tering in anticipation of his book, but his genius was Intel- 
l«ctual and not practical, except at a forced put; he 
marveled they should send him checks for such poor 
stuff, and looked that each succeeding article should dis- 
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close his deficiencies and invite the just contempt of honest 
craftsmen. 

The nervous strain of this solitary and uncertain labor 
told on the unhardened boy, and when at the end of her 
junior year, Elizabeth accepted a very flattering invita- 
tion to accompany an astronomical expedition to Algiers, 
he was too hurt and angry to protest. They had planned 
a simple outing for the summer and he had saved the 
money for it; they had never been together for any length 
of time, and he felt there might be better mutual under- 
standing so. 

Elizabeth regretted that the corona could be studied 
for only a few moments, at infrequent intervals and in in- 
convenient places; but it is folly to complain of natural 
phenomena. Presumably a husband — ^Peter at any rate 
— could be depended on to remain in statu quo while 
the more elusive phenomenon was being photographed 
and spectroscoped and analyzed. She was dimly con- 
scious that she took more liberty of Peter than she could 
have done of any other man ; she knew him so well ! 

And Peter was too tired to care to use the influence he 
undoubtedly possessed and keep her with him. She took 
his ironic silence as consent. Stellar science aroused all 
her enthusiasm; she had begun to grasp the science of 
mathematics, to learn to use it as an instrument of re- 
search, and domestic interests faded. Peter saw her em- 
bark, amid a crowd of horribly earnest-looking savants, 
and a strange apathy fell on him when she was gone; a 

disgust of work; an utter inability to go on with it. 
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He dawdled then, or sweated over most untimely tasks. 
Miss Holt's garrulous animadversions on the neglected 
shop were like the buzzing flies upon the windows of his 
lonely room, and one furiously hot day he fell to and 
knocked out the partition between the two apartments — 
an abominable job which he had long postponed. The 
dust and noise afforded an outlet for his irritation and 
his Aunt Theresa, begging him "not to be a fool and 
knock his house about his ears/' hastily removed her own 
possessions from the room above, in fear of it. 

He threw himself full length upon the grass before the 
house that evening, dully wondering if it could be any 
hotter in Algiers, and his brain, in futile operation, re- 
peated trivial details of the day's occupation with mad- 
dening iteration. There was a particularly tough bit of 
plaster to which he returned to hammer, again and again; 
it was the mood which fits a man for anything which 
comes along. 

The great house in the starlight loomed up black 
beyond the cedar hedge. An empty-seeming old house 
always, lacking the maternal soul of home, it was for- 
saken now. The Judge was out of town and Philip 
spent as little time as possible in the lonely house. Peter 
upon his back, scowled up at the stars whose influence 
drew his wife away, and the stars beamed very calmly 
down on the big, tired, cross boy. Why was Bess pos- 
sessed to train her instruments and mathematics on them? 
Peter hated mathematics with a hatred bom of incapacity, 

and resented the invasion of the sky. The stars were 
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beautiful^ in mystery, the corona was a halo of effulgent 
glory: ** Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleia- 
des?" A meteor shot through space and fell into the 
Great Dipper; the fixed stars wavered and drew off into 
the depths, and vision strained to follow until the infini- 
tudes and silence filled him with swaying terror, and he 
closed his eyes. The great earth-mother held him close 
and safe to her; the milk-warm darkness lay upon his 
face, the night breath of roses swooned on the still air. 
Broken notes of music floated up from an excursion on 
the river, a train rushed through the city with a mu£9ed 
roar and far up-town a tower clock struck a dozen mellow 

chimes 

Whiffs of song and laughter roused him; a group of 
youths and maidens strolled along the street. He listened 
to them coming and until they passed the gate; a gush 
of girlish laughter, a lad's ruder mirth, a little mouse-like 
scream of fear and fun; and then a girl's voice raised 
the song again and the rest joined it. 

"I know not why that Laendler rang 
Through all my soul; yet never, never; 
Can I forget that night in June, 
Upon the Danube River, 
Can I forget that night in J-u-ne 
Upon the Danube River. " 

Flesh and blood, young flesh and blood could not resist 

the lure. Peter sprang up, was out and after them in long 

strides, joining the chorus as he caught them up — a 

deeper tone than theirs. 
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"Can I forget that night in June, upon the Danube 
jEiver? " he sang gaily and the bright eyes he looked into 
'^smiled demure surprise that he should think himself in 
time or tune with them — ^a younger set! The insolence 
of youth! Peter smiled with superior knowledge and 
quested onward for companionship, still hunmiing the 
old song. He had renounced everything for his work and 
reaction was inevitable. He knew his friends were only 
to be sought — ^there might be music in the park. 

The familiar features of the town had an odd look of 
strangeness ; in his mood something adventurous was bound 
to happen. He took a diagonal course up-town, cutting 
into some of the less lighted and less reputable streets on 
his way, and half way down a dingy block a man and 
woman stood together. As he approached, the man 
made an attempt to lead his companion on; she resisted 
with a frightened exclamation, and Peter hastened toward 
them, all agog for anything. He was not looking for 
trouble but felt blithe to meet it if it came his way. He 
was just in time to intercept the man's pursuit as the girl 
ran up into a doorway. 

I'd go away, if I were you," he suggested pleasantly. 
Excuse! It seems that you make a mistake. She is 
my wife," explained the Italian politely; but why should 
he apologize to an interfering stranger if this were true? 

"Dio mio, no!" breathed the girl behind Peter, who 

laughed, fending oflF the man who would have crowded 

past him up the steps. 

"I on* wan' her com' home!" The Italian was still 
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profusely explanatory; he affected the attitude of a pro- 
bation officer and Peter gathered that the girl was way- 
ward. 

" You can't make her go home, if she is your wife, in 
this country," said Peter from the profundity of personal 
experience; "you go on and leave her alone." 

"With you?** sneered the Italian ominously. 

"The lady's preferences are unaccountable," mocked 
Peter. His deprecating bow rivaled the Italian's; a 
knife gleamed in the darkness and the man ran in on him. 

^'Oh, you wovldy would you?" laughed Peter. There 
was a sharp pain in his left wrist as he guarded and struck 
out a vigorous right-handed body blow which sent the 
fellow reeling back across the walk. 

The girl was plucking at his arm. 

"Com-in! Com-in herer she whispered, and as this 

seemed interesting he ran up the steps and in at the door 

which she held open for him, heard her lock it, heard her 

hurried, frightened breathing in the dark, and felt her 

feeling for his hand. He gave it — ^the uninjured one — 

the other growing moist and sticky in his pocket* and she 

rushed him through the house, and out across a small 

yard in the rear, without a word. A ghostly cat fled 

noiselessly before them, over the low fence between them 

and the yard opposite, and the girl went nimbly after. 

This was getting weird, and Peter followed for luck. It 

began to have the seeming of an Arabian Night tale when 

she led the way through the dark hallway of the next 

intervening house without let or hindrance from a living 
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soul, and flitted up the deserted street before him, phan- 
tom-like, a shadowy small shade. Peter twisted his hand- 
kerchief around his bleeding wrist and followed till she 
paused before a house whose open doors and windows 
looked mysteriously black and empty. 

**This is my house," she murmured briefly and hur- 
ried in. 

He felt his way cautiously up three evil-smelling, swelter- 
ing flights of stairs and promptly fell over some resound- 
ing article of furniture at the top. There was a tremendous 
clatter in the stillness. / He stood inmnobile, waiting. 

"Who fell is that,*^ shouted a rough voice below. 

"Bettina!" the girl called; the tone was diflident and 
reassuring and Peter shook with laughter. 

The heat was stifling in the low-pitched room beneath 
the roof, although the air was cleaner. Peter paused in 
the doorway and the girl struck a light. 

The soft, wild, little creature he had snared seemed 
paralyzed with fright and yet invited his inspection with 
a sort of exalted resignation. What strange quarry had 
he found? Her great, wistful eyes were hunted — ^like a 
thing at bay, her small sad mouth was a pomegranate 
blossom folded to bloom with a happy kiss; the little 
dusky face was young and very lovely. She stood in 
patient silence before the bewildered youth and the pathos 
of it was intolerable; not to be borne. He had but one 
desire — ^to let her go; to get away himself. 

"That fellow gave me a nasty dig; if you can let me 

have something to bandage with — 
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He excused his presence thus; a tiny artery spurted as 
he unwound the gory handkerchief and he washed the 
blood away and held a finger on the bleeding spot while 
she applied a bandage awkwardly, under his direction. 
She was such a tiny person he sat down on the only chair 
in the room for her convenience, during this operation, 
and she neither raised her head nor spoke until her task 
was done. Then she rose hastily, in panic, and sat down 
on the edge of the bed, facing him. There was no other 
furniture in the room except the table holding the lamp 
and a poor dish or two. It was altogether improbable — 
entirely inexplicable — and yet she seemed afraid. Peter 
had never felt so embarrassed in his life. 

" Our friend was earnest in his attentions," he observed 
with affected nonchalance. Her reply was horribly as- 
suring. 

'^Assassin!" she said passionately, "^Gian cannot make 
me go with him again!" 

Peter's honest eyes closed to the queerest chinks of 
interrogation. 

"Any special dissatisfaction with friend Gian, or just 
a natural desire for a change?" he inquired brutally. He 
felt brutal, 

"He is poor.V said the girl firmly. ^ 

It was simply impossible to accept the evidence of her 
own words against herself. Her lucid simplicity was as 
appealing as pure innocence. 

"So you're out for loot?" he asked incredulous, ironic. 

"Loot? You mean money, Signor? Eh — ^whatelse?" 
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She spoke with a dignity which shamed him. *^And 
there are but five months now," she added in some keen 
distress, and wrung her hands. Here was a cue and Peter 
felt relieved; he leaned forward kindly: 

"What's the trouble, Uttle one," he asked with honest, 
boyish sympathy. Bettina's hard little hands clasped on 
her knees until white spots showed on her knuckles. 

Do you speak Italian?" she asked wistfully. 

Speak slowly," he cautioned, and Bettina began so, 
hands clasped convulsively, without the ready Italian 
gesture; it was as though she had gone over the affair too 
many times to be dramatic. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MIBERICOBDE 

THERE was a debt after my father's death and the 
land was surety for it — ^five hundred scudi. The 
land has been our own, not leased, since my 
great-grandfather's time; a vineyard and an oUveto, and 
the soil is of the best. 

**' Courage,' my mother said. We worked and prayed. 
But you see! We were two women and we could not pay. 
Then the Signor Villardo offered to forego the debt and 
marry me." She unclasped her hands and made the sign 
with both. Its si^ificance was lost upon her listener. 

"And why wasn't that plan feasible?" he inquired 
with interest. 

"Do not speak of him, Signor! Three wives have 
died — slowly. They were great ladies and they — die! 
Dio mio, I am a poor girl and very strong. I should not 
die, I should go mad! Mad! What happens when one 
is mad, Signor?" 

The terror of the supernatural was in her great pathetic 
eyes. 

Poor little one!" he said quietly. 

Let us make the sign of the cross," she said more 

calmly. "At the same time, somettiing must be done. 
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And we had prayed much, I and my mother, and bumed 
many candles. I do not think the good Saints are ex- 
travagant in the matter of candles, but Father Marcetti 
was; they were not half consumed." She looked at him 
for sympathy and Peter nodded; he knew about small 
economies. 

" We did our best," Bettina continued, " but what would 
you? And the Saints did nothing, nothing at all! Even 
the vines failed that year, and sirocco bruised the olives. 
And there was no time to lose, you imderstand! My 
mother does not know and she must never know for she 
would curse me. Bacchus, one must help one's self! 
I went to an old woman of our village; an evil woman 
who had lived an evil life and was accounted wise. She 
told me in America men were far richer than the King 
and would give money gladly — ^but it is not true!" she 
broke oflF dejectedly. " The grand Signors are all virtuous 
m this land." 

"Grood Lord!" ejaculated Peter. 

"I have dressed in my festa clothes and walked at 
night upon the streets, for thus she told me," the girl con- 
tinued, '*and there were many men, and women who 
were not beautiful, though beautifully dressed. But no 
one noticed me. It is impossible to earn five hundred 
scudi in the factory, and time presses. At last I spoke 
to a great man. The girls of the factory said he was a 
Judge; we saw him riding with his daughter, a girl beau- 
tiful as the Madonna and I know that he was rich. Be- 
side, his wife is dead." 
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*'Do you know the name?" 

"Far — ^Far — ^I cannot say it, Signor." 

"Famngton?" 

"That is it. A great man? Yes? I spoke to him. 
Eh, Diavolo, I know nothing. I am dead with fear, and 
I forgot the proper salutation! Imbecile! I only said 
^Whattimeisit?'" 

Peter swallowed something hard which hurt his throat. 

" But I remembered and held up my face that he should 
see that I am beautiful. He put his hand upon my 
shoulder, heavily; a large hand very white and soft; its 
grasp hurt and made me tremble. 'It's time a child like 
you were home,' he said. A gentle voice, but terrifjnbg. 
And he bade me lead the way, and we came thus together 
through the streets to this house, his hand upon my 
shoulder. Then he said he would imprison me if I came 
on the streets again at night. He is a Judge. And so I 
dared not." 

"Until to-night," suggested Peter. 

"I walked to take the air. This room is very warm, 
Signor. And Gian found me." 

"What about Gian" — sharply. 

A flash of vivid passion lit the girl's dark eyes; she 
hesitated. 

"Go on," prompted her visitor with stem, young au- 
thority. 

"He lied!" she said furiously. "He is of my own 

country; he wore much jewelry, rings, and fine clothing 

and — ^mea culpa! — ^I thought that he was rich. He said 
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so — ^but it is not true. He does not possess five hundred 
centesimi/ I cursed him, and I ran away from him and 
came with others of my country — ^families — on a steamer 
up the river — ^here!" She spread her coarse, Uttle hands, 
the story done. Peter was studying her intently. 

"And you — deUberately — choose — thisy instead of mar- 
rying a man you do not like," he asked curiously. 

She shuddered as she made the sign of the cross 
again: 

"You do not understand," she said hopelessly. "That 
would be for all my Ufe; this — ^I shall pray always and do 
penance till I die! The Sisters of the Convent of Santa 
Lucia will take me and — ^Madonna hear me! God can 
pardon sin! It is not for myself — ^the Saints should 
imderstand. Dio mio! it is that I must have five hun- 
dred scudi in five months." 

The wild, blind sacrifice to Fate, the human struggle 
hand to hand with the inscrutable powers of the universe, 
the old tragic force of human suffering and revolt, moved 
the boy to the soul. A primal creature; Peter with the 
elemental traits inseparable from genius, understood, 
believed this small insurgent creature. He got up sud- 
denly and strode to the little window in the roof, a sense 
of unreality upon him. Had he dreamed a scene of 
Sophocles come true, this world-long woful echo breathed 
upon the stillness of the summer night? The hot, quick 
blood of generous youth responded and defied the power 
of circumstance. He did not have five hundred dollars 

to his name, but he would have! There was his unused 
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vacation money — ^he turned impulsively back into the 
room. 

"I will get this money for you/' he began, and stopped. 
Bettina had not stirred; he had seen the same look in 
the eyes of a beaten dog; a sort of moral nausea assailed 
him. 

Somehow he made her understand. It was a vow, he 
told her;, a free gift. The Saints had listened after all. She 
turned her face, the muscles of her throat convulsed; 
the Saints had heard too late! 

"I will work all my life to pay you," she averred. He 
interrupted the expression of her gratitude; to his intense 
confusion she had kissed his hand. The situation re- 
vealed complexities as he considered details. 

"I cannot get all this money for you immediately,** he 
said, mopping his moist brow, "and meanwhile, what 
shall you do? That brute Gian will find you again, and 
I don't like his knife play. Isn't there any one — ^those 
people you came up the river with — can't you go there 
forahttlewhile?" 

"Si Signor. They have bought a vineyard across the 
river. I will go work in the fields with old *Tonio and 
Marta until ** 



"That's it. But you can't go over there at midnight 
and hunt them up — ^and I shan't leave you here. I'll 
take you home. In the morning well go over the river. 
Will that do?" 

"Si, Signor," said Bettina, acquiescent. Did Danae 

question the shower of gold? Bettina possessed the traits 
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of race and class; she was practical, unimaginative, sor- 
did, with strong natural instincts and affections. Peter's 
honesty inspired confidence, but if it had not, she was 
prepared to take chances. Her very lack of imagination 
led her into dramatic situations. 

Peter blessed the darkness and the lateness of the hour 
when they were on the street again. He purposed to 
avoid a scandal if he could, and in this praiseworthy 
effort, kept to imfrequented streets. Turning a comer 
they came face to face with Philip Farrington and a boon 
companion. 

'^ Hello!" said Philip, stopping in amaze. He stared a 
moment, then unlinking his arm from his friend's, he 
described a parabolic curve and launched himself on 
Peter. Peter braced, involuntarily, and Philip hung on 
his shoulder and peered at Bettina, who had stepped back 
a pace. 

"Little JO-dagro/" he announced in a large whisper. 
With a glance of pained surprise at Peter he waved dis- 
missal to his waiting friend. 

'*G'on, Ed! 'S' family 'fair!" he said with dignified 
reserve and his companion sauntered on convulsed with 
laughter. 

"You take him home. Burton. I can%** protested 
Peter. 

"Shan* go," said Philip, grasping him by the shoulder 
for admonition and support, " G'on, Ed ! I gotter — ^hic — 
chaperon — ^Pete. He — ^he — ^he's too blame* careless!" 

A surreptitious gesture toward the» ^L j^early upset 
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them both. Peter shook himself free and Philip collapsed 
utterly. Sitting on the edge of the sidewalk, his feet in the 
gutter, he buried his head upon his knees and gave way 
to unrestrained emotion — of some sort. 

"No-body but — ^me left to 'tend to famly 'fairs! No- 
body but — wi«," he mourned. His hat fell off. He made 
an effort to recover it and it rolled further. Peter wanted 
to kick him. Instead, with the wholesome fear of scorn- 
ing the power of God Bacchus, which inspires all men, 
he dragged him to his feet, a dead weight when not an 
actively resisting force. A carriage, a doctor's gig, was 
coming up the street and Peter whistled, an old school- 
boy signal. The gig drew up beside them. Philip 
struggled to escape restraint and Peter remorselessly 
jammed him up against the lamp-post and held him there. 

"Ugh! Wa'm, isn't it?" observed Philip blandly to 
the doctor who appeared surprised. He had never known 
Phil Farrington to be intoxicated. 

"Say, John, can't you take this lunatic home," de- 
manded Peter anxiously. 

"Sh-ay boys! I ain' so dam — ^full " 



"Awfully sorry, Pete, but I can't go back. There's a 
call out to the East side. I'll send you a hack," suggested 
the doctor apologetically. 

"Well, hustle it," adjured Peter grimly. 

"S'here, John," — Phil strained confidentially toward 
the doctor, but Peter pinned him to the post — ^**I ain^ so 
dam full — I'm — ^hicf — onto Pete! He-he-he- wants to 
shake me, an' it won '-won' do, y' know." He lowered his 
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voice to a prudential whisper: " 'S' famly 'fair; lil-l-Httle 
D-dago/^' he explained significantly and rumpled his fair 
hair distractedly. 

The doctor had not particularly noticed the girl stand- 
ing in the shadow of the building; he looked more puzzled 
and surprised than before, and Peter would have put 
through the thing he had started to do now, though the 
skies fell. 

It had dawned on him, however, that his original design 
required modification ; it would not do to shelter this girl 
in his mother's house. 

"You going near Bull's Head?" he asked the doctor 
tersely. 

The doctor nodded. 

"Then — as a favor, John, take this girl there and see 
that she gets a room for to-n^ht.. It will save — ^trouble." 

The doctor made room in his gig by deposing his driver 
and Peter motioned to Bettina, who climbed in. 

" 111 come up early in the morning," he said reassuringly, 
and the doctor drove away. 

"You're too — dam' careless — ^your amorettes '* 



growled Philip, yet he suffered himself to be led like a 
lamb for several blocks in the opposite direction, dis- 
solving into maudlin seijtimentality, until he stopped 
abruptly and stood, widely braced and oracular in the 
middle of a cross-walk. 

"I don' blame you, Pete," he announced feelingly, "I 
don', 'pon my — ^honah! But — it won' do, y' know; make 

a — devilish fush. Bess " 
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Peter jerked him furiously by the arm without effect. 
Philip seemed upon the verge of tears; his acting was so 
realistic that Peter did not remember his histrionic talent. 

"Come on, Phil! You don't want to be run in, do 
you?" His voice, almost tenderly persuasive, was a con- 
trast to his vigorous, propulsive efforts, and Phil chuckled; 
a very natural chuckle. 

"All in, now," he observed and thrusting Peter sud- 
denly aside he sprinted beyond reach of immediate retri- 
bution, sat down on a convenient street hydrant and 
doubled up with fiendish laughter. 

"All right!" said Peter furiously, and turning began to 
retrace his steps. 

" All right, Don Juan," echoed Philip, and fell into step 
on the opposite side of the street. 

"I'm your guardian angel, Peter dear," he called, and 
flapped his arms for wings, and plumped his cheeks 
cherubicly. Peter's steady progress worried him. The 
affair seemed more serious than he had thought. 

"You can't lose me," he announced, stopping to light 
a cigarette and catching up again briskly. He hummed 
a few bars of " Hark, Hark My Soul." " And if you don't 
*hark, my soul,' I'll have to scrap with you," he called 
sadly. He was very much relieved when Peter entered 
the telegraph office, sent a message, and started back 
for home. He offered, at the gate, to "kiss and make 
up," and only escaped assault by flight. 
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"Peter's pence" 



SEVERN, the editor, read Peter's telegram next 
morning and frowned. 

"What do you make of thai?'* he demanded, 
laying it before the head of the firm. 

"Thought he wouldn't do it — " murmured Angus 
Merritt, reading. 

"Said he hadn't time,** commented the other ironically. 
"M-m-m! Now he wiU — double the rates? Whew!" 
Does he get it?" demanded the manager crisply. 
He does! Peter Petsik gets about whatever he de- 
mands — confound him! Lucky he don't know it, eh?" 
Should think he might infer it if he gets this." 
Man, would you be afther losing the chance of in- 
throjucing a janyus to the world? " The head was Irish; 
it was always evidenced in moments of expansion. 

"He's always taken what we've offered before," said 
the manager, whose office was no sinecure. Merritt 
never would consider the financial side of the business; 
that was what he hired Severn for. 

"Yes," he mused, looking at Peter's letter, "now, he 
wants this money. Is it the urge of an old man's neces- 
sity or a young man's desire? I wish we knew the fellow. 

Maybe, now, he's a woman, Severn?" 
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"'If he is I hope he maintains his incognito. We accept 
his terms. '* 

"Oh — ^under protest^ under protest that it's ruinous,** 
laughed Merritt. 

It was quite in character with what they knew of him, 
that Peter curtly declined all favors. 

Merritt read his note triumphantly. 

"Sure now, only a fool or a genius would write like 
thdtl Fix it up with him somehow, Severn," he said 
cheerfully and the disgusted but resourceful Severn * fixed it 
up"; to Peter's great relief. The national game is played 
instinctively, for the pure joy of it, but Peter had been 
anxious. He was very far from sure his work would bring 
the rates he asked. He happened to want "five hundred 
scudi in five months" and took the chance of getting it 
this way. There remained, as an alternative, his repute 
as a coach in Cambridge, a dernier ressorty for Peter 
hated teaching. 

As he settled to his self-elected task he soon lost sight 
of the objective in the work itself. After he had placed 
Bettina with her Italian friends, he did not see her again 
during the summer, and he was too busy working for her 
to think of her, or any one. There was a vague sub- 
consciousness of disloyalty in neglecting his book, an 
impatience to close the episode and get back to his ovm 
work before Elizabeth returned. 

He went down to meet her steamer in September and 
Elizabeth immediately inquired if he had been ill. 111? 

He scouted the idea. He had never been ill. "It had 
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been infernally hot all summer," he remarked. He 
seemed distrait and Elizabeth dropped the subject, re- 
counting her own experiences with quiet zest. 

The expedition to Algiers had been entirely successful 
and enjoyable; the atmospheric conditions perfect for 
observation and she had obtained some excellent photo- 
graphs — ^hoped for results — ^the scientific fervor unabated. 
She had gone to Scotland later, visiting her mother's 
people, the clan Campbell, and there had met the Scotch 
astronomer. Sir Archibald MacGregor, whose estate 
adjoined her uncle's. Sir Archibald was a man of affairs 
by accident of position, a scientist by the grace of God. 
He had been president of the Royal Scotch Observatory. 
There was an observatory at Dum Ivers and his superb 
astronomical instruments and library were known through- 
out Europe. During Elizabeth's sojourn in the High- 
lands, they had worked together to their mutual profit 
and content. The M ona Lisa smile was on her lips and 
eyes when she told Peter how Sir Archibald had pro- 
posed that they should work together all their lives; this 
was entirely an inadvertence, she explained. She was 
"Elizabeth" to all the clan Campbell, and Sir Archibald 
had not caught her title of address when they were intro- 
duced. Elizabeth frankly regretted the astronomical 
appurtenances and Peter felt a momentary strangeness in 
his wife as though she were some other person — ^not his 
wife — ^himself! They were in his room when she related 
this event, one evening several days after her return. 

She always came across after dinner, when she was at 
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home. Peter did not realize that the queer hot lift of his 
blood was a spasm of jealousy. 

" You see, my dear," he said instructively, " no one takes 
a woman's science seriously. The very man in the moon 
looks on you only as a — ^woman." 

Indignation flooded Elizabeth's g|*eat, soft, brown 
eyes. 

"It was nothing of the kind in Sir Archibald's case," 
she declared with dignity. " He is a very exacting person 
to work with, curt, imperative; no drawing-room amen- 
ities; naturally I did not care, scarcely realized this; I was 
interested in the work — ^not in him, or he in me — ^that 
way. He wanted an assistant. After he understood 
that I was married, he wished me to stay and work with 
him, just the same." Elizabeth's coquetry was perfectly 
unconscious and thereby the more effective. 

"How old is he?" mquired Peter dryly. 

"Oh, I don't know! Quite elderly, forty at least, 
maybe more. His mother chaperoned us." 

"Must be an uncommonly brisk old lady," reflected 
Peter, and the faint, elusive smile crossed his wife's face 



agam. 

" Lady Mary could not get up the observatory stairs — 
she's quite lame, you know " 

At Peter's laugh a flush of annoyance tinged her placid 
cheeks. 

"We worked in the observatory or the library or the 

laboratory — it was just as though we were in college, 

except " 
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"Yes?" said Peter with interest. 

** K you are going to act this way, I shall never tell you 
anjrthing again," said Elizabeth with some show of wannth. 

"I think I am acting pretty well," said Peter grimly. 

She was silent. 

''You were mentioning an interesting exception, I be- 
lieve? " he suggested blandly. 

" You may do anjrthing you wish in this world, if you 
do it in the proper way," promulgated Elizabeth with 
intuitive wisdom. "Aunt Beth considered it eccentric, 
but she did not object to me working with Sir Archie, nor 
did Lady Mary, except at dinner time. Of course, if 
there was something to be done at that hour, we did it, 
and they sent us up a lunch, wherever we were, and we 
had supper together afterward. Other guests at the 
castle only said, *How very odd, now,* and introduced 
general topics inmiediately, as though I should bore them, 
like an amateur. Oh, Peter, if only you cared for scien- 
tific research ! We could be together then ! " 

"Not at the top of an observatory, my dear! IVe a 
grubby liking for the good brown earth and the life on it. 
Come down to us, my wife!" 

He bent toward her and with a deferential gesture took 
both her white hands in his big, brown ones. 

"Such lovely hands," he murmured, "tapering Ma- 
donna fingers, and the sweet chalice of the palms, which 
holds my heart! To think of their soft touch on chilly 
instruments of steel and brass. They were made to 

fondle a child's rosy body, my beloved.' 
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"But you see, we have no child," Elizabeth reasonably 
suggested. 

" And if we never do have, do you intend to spend your 
life flirting with the man in the moon? " he demanded. 

"Science takes no more of one's life than society. I 
shall neglect no duty; but — domestic science seems a 
narrow field. What is it you wish me to do, dear? " 

" Give me yourself — ^you never have ! I need you, dear 
one," he said passionately. 

She regarded him in still-eyed speculative calm. 

"Why do you expect to absorb me as a matter of 
coiu*se? It is not a matter of course. Marriage should 
perfect my life as well as yours." 

"Marriage is neither thine nor mine, but an esoteric 
Unity " 

"I do not follow! Can you translate in terms of the 
understanding ? " 

"No! The deep truths of life transcend the intellect; 
they are known only through the heart." 

"I have not denied my heart," she said proudly, "and 
I shall not deny my other faculties. Have I no attribute 
but sex? Have I not eyes, ears, sense and judgment?" 

" Nol You specialize at the cost of the perfect whole. 

Dearest, and my wife, until you are an angel, you're a 

woman. You incarnate the holiest principle of Nature. 

The ancients worshipped it — ^those wise ones! And you, 

oh, you modem girl! You dare to treat your womanhood 

as casual — a mere aUributey at par with the intelligence!" 

"Do you expect me to sit in brooding contemplation of 
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my own potential? Perhaps I know myself as well as you 
do. Make the issues of your life dominant and — ^they 
wiU dominate." 

"The issues of life are not ponderable. Effort counts 
in the final analysis — ^though it fail of visible results," he 
said quietly, and she thought dejectedly. 

"Have you been working on your "book all summer, 
dear?" she asked kindly. 

"No. I had to have some money. So — ^I cobbled for 
it." He had not told her of Bettina; he suspected he 
had wasted his time in frivolous side issues, now that the 
thing was done. 

"What do you mean?" she asked looking through the 
archway of the apartment into what had been the shop." 

"Oh — ^literary cobbling; pot-boilers; things to sell! 
Some publishers will print my stuff — ^I shall not starve." 

"Peter it is over a year now; how long is this experi- 
ment to last?" she remonstrated gently. 

"I'm not doing time." His rather formidable, thin 
jaw closed on the word obstinately. He looked — dogged. 
Elizabeth pushed her chair back and rose. There was a 
natural dignity in all her movements and she was acquir- 
ing the poise which comes of social contact. 

"You are not going?'* he exclaimed. 

"Yes. We are taking an observation at eleven and I 
think I heard Ezra drive up." 

Peter sprang up and laid both hands on her shoulders. 

"Don't go, dear!" his voice entreated, conmianded. 
She stepped back. 
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Bess, I ask you not!" He still detained her. 
Why will you make diflBculties?" she asked, tranquilly 
indocile. The penumbral chill benumbed him. 

"I am not in a position to command — ^I entreat," he 
said formally. 

"I will come over again to-morrow evening," she said, 
and his hands dropped. They walked together, side by 
side, out across the yard to the archway in the hedge; 
Peter did not pass beyond it these days. 

'' Grood night," he said; the horses stamped, impatient, 
at the gate. 

She turned her face to him; his lips touched her cool 
cheek. 

"I shall be across to-morrow evening," she repeated 
with a twinge of compunction. He was silent. 

Severn's check for his summer's work came on the next 
morning's mail. Rather a large amount to transfer to a 
total stranger! The thought crossed his mind casually 
and Bettina's pathetic face rose and reproached him! 
The quaint, little pagan ! He could not doubt her honesty. 
It was a small price to pay for a soul's ransom and although 
it was not as clear to him now as it had been, why he 
should pay it, the thing was done and over with. He 
scarcely thought of the money as his own, and set off im- 
mediately for the Italian's farm across the river. 

Old 'Tonio eyed him with suspicions only half allayed 
by his long absence, and listened dubiously when Peter 
told him that Bettina was now going back to Italy. Spe- 
cifically — ^for he felt the dumb animus — ^was going home 
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to enter the cod vent of Santa Lucia. Tonio shook his 
worldly wise old head, without reply. He didn't believe 
a word of it. What should a long-legged, nonchalant, 
not to say haphazard young American have to do with 
recruiting postulants for Santa Lucia? He and old Marta 
had watched the girl, a good girl! She worked willingly 
in field and vineyard; they grew fondiof her — ^but there 
was no religious fervor in the tender eyes turned ever 
toward the city on the river's further bank! They told 
Peter, grudgingly, that he would find Bettina in the vine- 
yard on the hill, and he strode off — ^hot, half-amused» 
half-shamed by their ill-concealed distrust, but in no 
mood to placate any one. If a man's best impulses — and 
hard work, by Jove — ^were vilely misconstrued — ^poor 
Bettina! He shrugged, glad to be done with the affair. 



Oh povero fior, sul vergine stel, 
Ti colse del gel, il freddo rigor.'" 



He hummed the pensive ditty cheerfully; a half-grown 
dog romped around his feet, and yapped in puppy joy of 
finger-snaps and feints of racing, as he went up the hill. 

It was a halcyon day. The brilliant atmosphere brought 
out the barbaric splendor of the autunmal landscape 
which sorts so much better with the dusky aborigines 
than with the supplanting pale faces! The sky was jewel- 
blue; the river drank the color; no grayness now between 
the flaming glory of the hills, but a glimpse of Mediter- 
ranean water. Peter gave himself up to the sensuous en- 
joyment of the earth's magnificence. Surely it was good 
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to be alive! He sauntered up the lane in growing heart's 

content of youth and pleasant weather. 

The harvests of the year were ripe, abundant; men 

were husking com upon a distant hillside, and the russet 

stubble of the field was lit by yellow globes of pumpkin. 

'Tonio's winepress foamed with the rosy must, and in 

the orchard red and yellow heaps of apples on the ground 

scented the still air ambrosially. Peter made a detour, 

selected a big Ben Davis and bit into the crisp, delicious 

fruit with zest. He did not hurry, looking for Bettina; 

he did not think of her. He stopped and looked for 

chestnuts and frolicked with the dog. Flocks of birds 

were winging south. How still it was! White frosts 

had hushed the undertone of life in) field and wood, the 

whisper of leaves falling, one by one, the faint, far caw 

of crows above the cornfield did not stir the silence. Echo 

breathed the distant sound of sylvan pipes; the sunlight 

melting in the lucent^ air wrought an elixir which one 

quaffed off like wine — some languorous, sweet, keen wine, 

drunken of wildwood creatures, shy and kind. Bettina, 

parting the trellised vine to look through at him, might 

have been one of these primordial beings of the borderland 

twixt human and terrestrial, Peter thought appreciatively; 

a sun-kissed nymph of the goat-footed One, a little brown 

Pagano, kin of the fruitful soil, and ripe and sweet and 

fragrant as the purple clusters of the vines around her. 

She fitted perfectly the scheme of things in which she 

stood — ^brilliant and grave, a woman creature in the bloom 

of physical perfection. 
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"You are well returned," she said, an irrepressible, shy 
happiness in voice and face, and this was not the waif of 
his imagining. Peter shook hands through the trellis 
with unexpected pleasure and entirely forgot that he was 
sorry for Bettina. He threw away the core of his apple 
and went around the end of the trellis and down the leafy 
aisle toward her with quickening steps. 

"This is better than the factory, isn't it?" he called 
breezily, as he approached, and Bettina smiled in blissful 
sympathy with the tingling of blood. 

She stood beside the heaped up cdrrier of grapes, a 
slender, hardy girl, of graceful strength, in the full tide of 
blossoming. The sunlight lay upon the purple blackness 
of her hair and the smooth brownness of her face and 
throat; her eyes baffled with the translucence of a child's, 
but the pomegranate blossom of her mouth was heavier. 
Peter inhaled its fragrance with the unconscious air he 
breathed, a heady draught if not of rarest quality. He 
was not a connoisseur. 

"I've brought you your five hundred scudi and your 
passage home," he said awkwardly enough, the something 
unexpected, something personal in their relation em- 
barrassing him. 

"Madonna bless you!" said Bettina; her thanks 
faltered. To relieve his own feelings Peter called her 
expression gratitude; he was perfectly aware that it was 
no such thing. 

" Come down to the house and I will give you papers 
and tell 'Tonio what to do. You'd like him to go with 
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you to the steamer, would you not?" he asked briskly 
commonplace. 

The gray eyes were appealing, but the little, square 
chin showed the self-determining personality. 

'* I shall not go home until I have paid this money back, 
Signor. In a few years, Tonio says ** 



"What business is thb of Tonio 's?" Peter demanded, 
his eyes on those love-heavy lips; "I told you it was a — 
vow/ You must take it as a gift or not at all. Let there 
be no further talk of payment. — How old are you, Bet- 
tina?" 

"Sixteen, Signor." Her lips parted in a quick breath. 

"You must go home." The insistence was automatic, 
the cadence of caress in his authority made the girl quiver. 
" Home to your mother and live out your life with her and 
the little sisters; it's too much to think of you shut in by 
convent walls and ways! Stay out in the world where 
you belong — and — do good in it. I know you will. 
Promise to stay at home, little one!" 

" Madonna mia — shall you ask anything, Signor? " She 
spoke with passion, the gray eyes filled with tender pathos. 

"Then come! Let's find Tonio; a steamer sails for 
Naples Thursday." He took a step, she turned away and 
put both hands upon her eyes, an inexpressibly touching 
gesture — ^like a child shamed. And Peter though he 
understood — ^wished pitifully that he were sending her 
back as she came. He got understanding when she 
turned toward him again. 

"I cannot go!" she whispered frightened, passionate. 
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"Why, Bettina!" He flushed and paled in boyish 
indecision, and the silence lasted till he was obliged to go 
back through it to be sure that nothing had been saidi 
Best so, of course; and yet there was no natural pro- 
hibitiouo 

**Not go home?" His voice was unsteady though he 
smiled. 

"No! No!" she implored. He drew the wild little 
thing to his arms, and laughed his low, teasing laugh. 

"Well, of course, if you feel that you mmst enter the 
convent " 



She raised her face protesting, and he kissed her. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

"between the sunset and the sea" 

THE only thing which stood out in Peter's memory 
against the gray matrix of the next year's work 
was his acquaintance with the artist. 

It reproached him that his mother's death, which oc- 
curred that fall, did not affect him more acutely; it was a 
relief to sepulchre the body which had lain so long insen- 
sate, and it made no difference in his life. There was a 
little money left — a very little; enough to enable him to 
throw himself, soul and body, into his work, and finish 
it — but there was his Aunt Theresa! That poor soul 
prepared to leave the house after her sister's death, a fact 
of which Peter became cognizant only when she came to 
say good-bye. Her forlomness was an irresistible appeal 
to his quick sympathies. How pathetic women were! 

"Where are you going. Auntie?" he asked carelessly 
and Theresa Holt burst into unexpected and resentful 
tears. He knew she had no other place to go! No 
claim, except necessity, on any human being but himself. 
Peter accepted the situation in casual man fashion : 

"Then why don't you remain here? I guess I shan't 
bother you much," he said, and Theresa Holt — balked of 
discussion, for he walked away — ^took off her bonnet and 
remained. The reproach of "bothering" rankled, and a 
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grudging gratitude became a sense of injury, while prac- 
tically she held the cottage in fee simple for the rest of 
her lifetime. Peter's arrangements, whatever they were, 
took him away from home most of the time, even during 
the winter. He never failed, however, to be on hand for 
Elizabeth's week-end visits home from college. 

It was an old-fashioned winter. For three months ice- 
boats were the only moving craft above the Highlands. 
The white, level floe extended north a hundred miles un- 
broken, between blue hills, under an azure sky — a uni- 
verse of crystal blue and white. The hard, glad weather 
of the winter months tuned life to highest pitch. Storms 
swept the long, white valley with resistless fury, but on 
pleasant days the river near the city teemed with life. The 
ferry could not keep a channel open, and a thoroughfare 
eirtended from the city to the other shore upon the ice. 
Below this, local horsemen beat an arc of speedway and 
indulged in friendly brushes with their rival steeds, and 
above the bridge, the wind had swept the ice for several 
miles and this clear space was thronged with skaters. 
Mid-winter houseparties from the great houses on the 
North Road often lit huge bonfires on the shore and gave 
an air of carnival to the conmion local sport. 

Peter was frequently among the skaters and several times 
Elizabeth, the center of an adoring group of Vassar girls, 
joined him on the ice. With more than the average of 
inches and good looks between them they were a striking 
looking couple. Elizabeth skated excellently — straight- 
ahead skating, or cut curlycues with unruffled dignity and 
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precision, and Peter was proud of her, althougli lie felt 
as though he was conducting a seraglio. His gallantry 
was elastic, however; he looked after all her friends, only 
to have his proficiency in the matter of skate-fastening 
attributed to trade acquirement. The college girls were 
compelled to like him; the glamour of his romantic mar- 
riage was reflected in his defiantly plebeian and happy 
face, but how the magnificent Elizabeth Farrington had 
come to marry a cobbler, however amiable, remained one 
of the insolvable problems on which they wreaked their 
young intelligence in vain. 

Peter when alone ordinarily avoided the throng of 
skaters; seemed intent on getting all the exercise there 
was in the sport, and usually disappeared to the north- 
ward after a brief and strenuous interval. It was noticed 
that he did not return by the same route. 

He skated off in this way one mild, mid-winter day, 
over the rougher ice, breasting the wind around a low 
promonitory to the north, which partly sheltered the com- 
mon course. The air was sweet and chill, but the sun was 
warm. Taking off his skates he clambered over the rough 
shore ice and crossing the railroad tracks, climbed the 
wooded bank beyond. He knew the winter mood of the 
woods, the chill wholesomeness of the waiting forest. The 
western sun shone warm against a slaty ledge of rocks, 
and the earth above was thawing; a great ice stalactite 
hung from one side and touched a spot of green moss at 
the foot. Peter got out of the way of the drip and sat 
down on a stone before the ledge. Hemlock cones and 
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needles lay about his feet; he thought vaguely of a fire, 
but it was warm, warm as spring against the rocks. He 
opened his coat and pushed back his cap and idly picking 
up a little stick dug down to see if the blue-eyed hepaticas 
were ever coming. And they were, their fuzzy stems 
curled tightly around the hidden buds like furry coats! 
The partridge vines were green beneath the brown leaves, 
too, and Peter covered them all up warmly again, threw a 
scarlet partridge berry to the hungry snowbirds, and sat still, 
listening to the faint wood-wind whisper in the stiff branches 
of the trees. The snow still clung to them — ^tufts of the 
pines held it like magnolia blossoms, and the green boughs 
of the hemlock bore long slender sprays of white. Peter 
was not conscious of the individual beauties of the scene; 
he was in surroundings that he knew and loved and gave 
himself up to the influences of the place. He did not 
think at all; his mind was open — ^receptive, and presently, 
almost without volition, he took out a tablet and began to 
write. 

The sun, a ball of copper in a primrose haze, was drop- 
ping toward the hills across the river when he realized it 
again, and he got up, numb and stiff, and stood kicking 
Ms feet agamst the stone and sortmg the pages he had 
written, with a happy little smile upon his lips. 

"K you're a fellow-craftsman, come up here/** said a 
pleasant voice above him, and he crushed his papers in his 
pocket and wheeled sharply. A stranger, a distinguished 
looking man of middle age, stood at the edge of the cliff 

and looked down at him with amused brown eyes. He 
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held a brierwood pipe between his even teeth, and his 
hands were thrust deep in the pockets of a loose fur coat. 
He appeared chilled but cheerful and the camaraderie of 
his voice and attitude — ^his casual invitation to a fine famil- 
iarity, was irresistible. It made Peter feel his secrecy a 
pose; a young absurdity of seriousness. He grinned 
rather sheepishly, and responded to the call for alignment. 
The artist met him at the top of the ledge with extended, 
lihgloved hand. 

"I'd been watching you, you know, and I thought you 
ought to know it. That's my line," he said, nodding 
toward an easel; the red embers of a little fire gleamed 
near it and there was a rustic shack beyond. Peter 
stepped before the half-finished painting; he was not a 
connoisseur, but he was a bom lover of art, had seen some 
good things. This had the peculiar tang of the Ameri- 
can landscape which specially appealed to him and only 
one man living painted so. 

"It looks like aii Ennis," he said, tentatively, and the 
brown eyes watching him above the brown Van Dyke, 
were pleased. 

"Well — you see I'm Ennis," said the artist and Peter 
flushed with eager, boyish enthusiasm. 

" It's awfully good of you to let me know," he exclaimed 
and then — ^the other's frankness was compelling; he dived 
into his pocket, selected a couple of pagp and held them 
out: "That's my line — since you care to know," he said, 
and waited, tense with excitement while the artist read. 
It was a description of the scene he was painting. He read 
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it twice, the young author growing sick, remembering 
elisions, provisional shaping of ideas, in the rough draft; 
what a consummate ass this great artist must consider 
him! Ennis looked up at him, incredulous in turn. 

"This sounds like Petsik," he said slowly. "My dear 
fellow, you don't mean to tell me I've bagged himf* He 
thrust out an eager hand. 

"My name's Caverly," said Peter already wishful to 
retreat; the other held him fast; he understood the throes 
of temperament. 

"But you're Peter Petsik! Yes? Why then it's awfully 
good of you to let me know, by Jove! I've read every- 
thing you've published — and — it's wonderful." 

"Oh, come now!" said Peter helplessly. 

" Oh, you must give me leave! Merritt does not dream 
of your identity! I'm stopping with him. We've ac- 
cused Burr Jaros, but of course we've felt the stronger 
hand. How have you done it, boyf Jaros says your 
nature study alone has taken a lifetime " 

Peter laughed. 

"It has, his lifetime! He talks while I help him tie 
grapes or graft his fruit trees; he has taught me to look — 
I don't always see." 

"My daughter calls him the *Seer of the Hudson,' 
because he sees so much more than the most of us." 

"That's good! He's wonderful. All the facts of 

natural history I know, and more, I've got from him." 

He spoke affectionately of his old friend, a writer known 

and loved in all the English-speaking world. 
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"Oh, data!" The artist lightly relegated facts to the 
subordinate place where they belonged. "We're not 
photographers! The scene — the data we work from, is 
ready-made for all to use — ^who can; and, sir, you've 
made a better picture of it than I have." He raised his 
hand in formal, courteous salute to a superior. 

"Oh, I 5ay/" protested Peter idiotically. He was all 
a-quiver and elate, yet the appraisal of his faculties stung 
his primal, savage sense of dignity Why should any one 
presume to comment on the contents of his head? Surely 
he would permit no discussion of its contour — ^the shape 
of his nose — ^the color of his hair. 

The impulse was to turn and walk away. His deep 
eyes showed the spark of irrepressible irritation while 
his big mouth smiled involuntarily. It was the everlasting 
conflict between artistic pride and vanity. It was hard — 
it actually hurt him to submit to an appreciation even by 
Francis Ennis. Yet he loved the man, this stranger who 
was none because he understood, who with the privilege 
of an initiate only sailed in frank amusement of a neo- 
phyte's throes. 

"The thing's reciprocal — entirely — ^you know. You 11 
come to realize it." The artist read the boy's thoughts 
perfectly. 

The sun had set; its fires were flaming splendidly above 

them and the snow reflected the red glow. There was a 

sound of silver bells upon the road. A girl in a low, 

luxurious cutter was guiding a high-stepping horse between 

the trees toward them. 
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"My daughter," said the artist and went forward, 
Peter following. The girl had a face like a wild rose, and 
the rough brown hair and frank brown eyes were like 
her father's. She halted the horse abruptly in her haste 
to see the glory of the sky, and Ennis smiled in sympathy 
with her expression and pronounced Peter's name. The 
young man received the briefest salutation; the frank, 
brown eyes leaped back to the elemental splendors, and 
the men's followed. 

Earth and sky were drenched in color; color vivid and 
barbaric; color tender as an infant's sigh. Ennis walked 
away and stood at gaze alone. 

"Look!" breathed the girl. She pointed to a cloud, 
ethereal as spirit, the soul of celestial rose, and while they 
looked it deepened to a crimson pinion — a vast wave of 
purple glory, like a shout. Their pulses leaped in accla- 
mation, and they did not speak. They did not need to. 

The pageant paled and glowered and paled again and 
slowly the gray ash of cloud heaped over the spent 
fires. 

Ennis came back slowly with bent head. They looked 
at him, not at each other. That which they had shared 
in silence, the silence knew. Ennis gathered up the 
paraphernalia of his trade, and Peter held the painting 
on the curling dashboard, while the artist stowed the other 
things in the shack. 

"*That blue's too deep," said Ennis, as Katherine bent 
forward studying his work. She approached an inter- 
rogative finger to the spot he meant, and acquiesced. 
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"Needs to be more — enamelly," she said and looked up 
at Peter. 

"I don't know a thing of art, except to love it," he re- 
sponded. The banality appalled him as soon as it was said. 

"That is said to be the * beginning of wisdom,' I be- 
lieve," she said demurely. Her voice had flexile modu- 
lation of expression, unexpected cadences which were 
altogether charming and, because they both were young 
and life was altogether good, they laughed together, Peter 
somewhat rueful. What a light touch they had — ^the 
Ennises! He had seen their susceptibility to fine in- 
fluences, and admired their adroit evasion of the emo- 
tional dynamic with which he was stored. He had no 
time to thrash the matter out, but with these people he 
instinctively "remembered the pit whence he had been 
digged," a rare experience in his self-sufl5ciency. He 
never classified himself; he stood solely on his personality 

md that half unconsciously. 

We shall walk up; look out for the trees. Kit," cau- 
tioned Ennis tucking the fur rug around his daughter. 

"Yes-s," dubiously. "You are coming to the house? 
Remember the Du Pont carnival's to-night." 

"Yes, yes!" said Ennis reassuringly, and the girl's eyes 
swept to Peter's. They were good chums, the artist and 
his daughter — ^humored each other's impulses — and his cor- 
diality to this long-legged boy required her endorsement. 

"Colonel Du Pont has cleared and flooded a place on 
the river below his house for skating. We all go up to the 
house for a hot supper at midnight. Won't you come 
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too? It's quite informal and the Colonel will be glad 
to have you." A certain girlish dignity removed any 
possibility of misconstruction; the invitation was a mere 
courtesy. 

**How do you know he will," asked Peter idly. His 
gaucherie amused her. 

"Be glad to see you? Because Dad is." Her smile 
deprecated an almost imperceptible hauteur. 

Peter swept oflF his cap. 

"I wish I could be sure of thaty" he said, his fine defer- 
ence condonmg many things. 

"You may," said Katherine with assurance. 

"How— please?" 

"He has presented you to tti^," she blushed, more like 
a wild rose than ever, and bowing, drove away between 
the trees. The two men fell into stride together, and the 
lips of both were tender in the gloom. 
Do you live near?" asked Ennis. 
I've a place I come to write, on the cross-road." Peter 
hesitated, revolving impossible expedients of hospitality 
in the old loop-holed stone house, but, of course, it would 
not do to entertain so distinguished a man beneath Bet- 
tina's roof. "But I live down in the city, next Judge 
Farrington; you must have seen the sign." 

"Ah, yes. I recollect it. Your own?" 

"Why, yes, now; *in respect of a fine workman — ^I am 
but a cobbler ' — ^and it preserved my incognito, as I chose,' 
said the lad, and the whimsey pleased the older craftsmaA 
mightily. 






CHAPTER IX 

WITH WIND AND TIDE 

PETER finished his book the following spring; 
several times: the trouble was it would not stay 
finished over night. Inconceivable absurdities 
glared at him in the darkness, atid he got up and went at 
it in the morning, again and again. The typewriting, 
therefore, cost him a pretty penny and his funds ran out. 
"Fortunately, I can always ship as able seaman," he 
thought grimly, sealing the manuscript again, positively, 
he declared to himself, for the last time. He was sick of 
the sight of it. He put on his hat, started for the express 
office, wavered at the comer — and bolted incontinently for 
the river. To have worked like — ^thunder — ^two years, 
two years confessed — ^and then present a thing like this! 
He dropped the package in the locker of his boat and 
put out into the stream. It was his intention to drop the 
thing overboard in mid-channel. All the demons of dis- 
couragement shrieked failure in his ear; goaded him to 
defiance. There were good spots in it, good spots, by 
Jove! He knew it — glowed with it! Of course — he grew 
hot remembering some things he had written — ^he could 
fix them, though! He sailed full and by between the 

heaven and hell of the artistic temperament* 
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At Newburgh he steered in shore, meant to mail his 
manuscript and throw the onus of decision on his pub- 
lishers. The town lights reached far out on the black 
water; he sailed through the light and shadow and sailed 
on. An unnameable impulsion was upon him. Mid- 
night found him in the Highlands and in the lapping of 
the water on the crags, he heard the rhythm of the distant 
sea. The night was moonless; light clouds swept the 
star-litten space from peak to peak; a restless night-wind 
roamed about the mountains and fell down in fitful gusts 
on the dark river at their feet. The spring-tide was run- 
ning strong. Peter lowered sail and let the tremendous 
current bear him on in the mere joy of the going. Into 
the majestic silence of the Pass the trains at intervals 
burst from their tunnels with demoniac roar, and left 
the shattered echoes palpitant among the crags. Search- 
lights on passing steamers darted up the heights and 
caught the mountains at their mysteries; tranced and 
strange, familiar headlands startled from the impene- 
trable darkness, disclosed their hidden beauties unawares, 
and under the transfixing, dazzling ray, the green of the 
dark places shone with a weird, mystic softness. Then the 
blue midnight cloaked the solitudes again and the beauty 
of the Pass revealed itself in darkness; the shaggy peaks 
stood up against the sky, the sound of running water 
laughed out from the shadows with a gleaming fall of 
foam against the rocks; the wild hamadryads tossed 
their frantic arms aloft and sent their fragrant whispers 

from the dusky shore. There was an unseen movement, 
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a conscious presence in the forests and the unutterable 
significance of natural things held Peter vigilant through- 
out the night, the higher faculties lapsed in the passivity 
of that mysterious, sensorial life which only savages, and 
children, and poets know. When the sun rose, pallid in 
mist above the Manito, he went ashore for breakfast at a 
solitary little house upon the skirts of Dunderburgh. 

The weather suflFered a sea-change at daybreak. The 
wind shifted to the southeast and a sea fog came rolling up 
the river. Peter held council with an ancient on the 
water front, and disregarding him, put out again into a fea- 
tureless gray expanse of billowing mist again. His im- 
considered start had grown into a haste; he had a feeling 
he was overdue somewhere, and without chart or compass 
launched his cockle-shell upon the widening water. 

The wide reaches of the stream below were blotted 
out all day; he steered by some inerrant instinct. Fog 
signals shrieked and bellowed in the murk, and spectral 
vessels loomed athwart his course, and irate pilots cursed 
him for his good, and heard his high defiant chant along 
their sweeping bows. He escaped shipwreck by con- 
tinual miracle and the skin of his teeth. Seamanship had 
nothing to do with it. 

Night cleared the air. Peak after peak the hills un- 
folded from the mists, the stars and shore-lights shone 
for company. The aureole of great cities hung above 
uncharted constellations on the river banks, the brine was 
sweet upon his lips and in his nostrils, the open watery 

highway of the world invited him. "If Merritt said his 
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book was any good — ^he'd try again of course; this much 
concession to the ties of life; he felt them lightly. But 
if he turned it down — ^perhaps," dreamily, "as well. The 
world was all to see; it called him and the first outgoing 
vessel would have him aboard." He sailed through 
another night, absorbed, unconscious of fatigue. 

The "Watcher at the Threshold," a young office boy, 
could see with half an eye next morning that he had had 
a night of it. "Bum and busted," he decided, for Peter's 
eyes were bloodshot and heavy, he needed a shave and his 
boatsailor's rig was easily misprised. The boy had 
learned by sad experience that important people do not 
always look so; you could hardly tell; but this fellow 
was too young to be a heavy weight. By virtue of his 
office large discretional powers were vested in the Watcher, 
and in view of the general look of irresponsibility about 
this early caller, it seemed well to exercise some of them in 
his own behoof. Therefore, he suppressed a supercilious 
stare when Peter requested to see Merritt — suggested 
soothingly that he should leave his manuscript with him. 

"Take my card in, kid," said Peter, and search reveal- 
ing none he wrote his nom de plume on one of the firm's 
cards and pushed it across the desk. However he came 
out — and he was dubious — ^he was going in as an invited 
guest, and was in no mood to finesse. He looked down 
from his very considerable altitude in a way which im- 
pressed the boy with the desirability of obeying him. 

He returned a deferential convoy; Merritt rose from 

his desk to greet his caller cordially. 
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"This is a long-deferred pleasure," he began and 
broke oflF, recognizing the hair-brained skipper of the 
Crazy Betz. They had met once before, in tears. The 
memory of that occasion was indelible upon them both. 

"We've met before, I believe," said Peter, gravely, a 
dancing devil in each eye. " My name's Caverly, y' know. 
I've brought my book down to you." 

Angus Merritt took the package passively and sat 
down, motioning Peter to a chair. 

"Ah — ^yes! My dear — er — sir! This is a great sur- 
prise," he ejaculated. 

"Why?" The crisp interrogation restored his savoir 
faire. 

"I felt so sure Peter Petsik was an older man," he said 
suavely, then laughed out frankly. "You can't blame 
me for suspecting this is a practical joke," he said. 

Perhaps it w," said Peter ruefully, looking at his book. 
I hope your father licked you as he promised," said 
the jolly Irishman reminiscently. 

" He was a man of his word. And the joke of it was, 
it was Phil Farrington, not I. Phil didn't want me to be 
in the choir if he wasn't, and he couldn't sing anymore than 
a crow then. So he fixed up my censer. Of course I got 
the pepper the first swing, but I saw my finish so I gave 
the rest of you the full benefit. Oh, by Greorge, but 
wasn't it rich?" 

They laughed together and Merritt wiped his eyes. He 
had been in the congregation and led the outraged vestry 
in expelling the miscreant. 
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"YiTho put ink in the font the next Sunday?'* he de- 
manded and Peter had to confess to this revenge for pre- 
vious unjust punishment. 

"And now you say you're Peter Petsik. My dear boy, 
I suppose I must not doubt you; but I do/" 

Peter shrugged; the publisher looked at him intently. 

"I think I begin to see, though. Your Tapers' have 
the flavor of the water and the soil — show the influence of 
the * genius loci*; you've used your boat to better purpose 
than we gave you credit for." 

"Sailing seems a natural mode of locomotion; I came 
down on the boat. I— got started you see," said Peter, 
feeling that perhaps the thing required explanation. 

"When?" demanded Merritt. The youth's person- 
ality was winning him. 

"Wednesday night." 

"Why— this is Friday!" 

"Yes. I came right along; I wish you'd tell me if 
there's anything in that." He nodded to his manuscript 
with elaborate carelessness. 

"Certainly. You shall know in just a day or two; 
we have had great expectations of this book." (These 
had fallen since the author was revealed; Merritt could 
not credit Peter Caverly with his own work.) 

"But — ^I want to know now/ I've a special reason to. 

Can't you just look it over while I wait?" He put it as a 

neighborly requisition, not as a professional favor, and 

carried off the calm audacity of it in his own irresistible 

way. It struck Merritt as he meant it should — a good 
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joke. Professional dignity never was the great publisher's 
strong point. 

"Anything to accommodate a neighbor," he said good- 
naturedly, "but that would not be fair to either of us." 

"Why not? I can teU in ten minutes if a book is worth 
reading; that's all I want to know now. If, in fifteen min- 
utes, you say mine is not — ^I'm satisfied to take it down to 
the dock and drovm it." 

Evidently he did not care what happened so that it 
happened quickly; the impetuousness was characteristic 
of both Peters. Merritt began to see the consonance and 
his heart warmed to the lad before him. 

"All right then! Ill give you fifteen minutes. That 
will show if you are Peter Petsik or not," he said briskly. 

"Thanks, that's all I want," said Peter, and Merritt 
spoke a low word into the phone, glanced at the clock and 
tipped back in his chair. 

"Make yourself as comfortable as the situation will 
permit," he adjured, and began reading. 

Peter rose silently. There was a leather-cusluoned 
window-seat behind the publisher, a bit of blue sky visible 
between the chinmey pots. He sat down in the window, 
leaning his head against the casing to look, as a sleepy, 
little cloud crept slowly past 



Merritt whirled around in his chair at the end of half an 

hour and looked over his glasses at the long, slim, boyish 

figure, sound asleep. The finely arched brows were 

slightly puckered, the big mouth closed tightly, and the 

big hand upon the window siU still clutched the tiller. 
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Merritt read the grit of the artistic temperament in each 
tense line, and his kind eyes grew wistful. He had no son, 
would have given all he possessed for one like this big, 
homely, jood-looking, brainy boy. He sighed, and gath- 
ering up the manuscript without a rustle, tiptoed from 
the room and closed the door. 

"Petsik makes good," he announced triumphantly, 
dumping the manuscript on the manager's desk. 

"How do you know," demanded Severn skeptical of his 
superior's enthusiasm. 

"Been reading it! Oh, it's goody** said Merritt, and 
Severn and the Junior Editor fell upon the manuscript 
and there was no sound in the room but the rustling of 
turned pages. Merritt picked up a chapter also and 
resumed his reading. Someone chuckled. 

"Is it all as good as this?" demanded Severn, waving 
the first chapter. 

"Sure, it's better! Hark, now!" Merritt read a para- 
graph aloud; they all tasted it with critical appreciation. 

Peter wrote of his own comer of the earth and its pecu- 
liar people and something of the characteristic imperson- 
ality of the Hudson raised the local note to one of universal 
import. His genius had divined the import of familiar 
things — ^the true cosmopolitanism. 

"But how can a boy know to write like that?" de- 
manded Severn. 

"Sure he doesn't know; he feels; transmits the idea 
without the deflecting medium of personal experience, 
chuckled Merritt ecstatically. 
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"Delphic," said the Junior Editor solemnly. He was 
by way of writing some himself, and took the business 
seriously. Merritt began an unexpuigated account of the 
author's personality. It tallied more and more, as he 
considered it, with the requirements of the Petsik temper- 
ament. 

** Why, I know him ! " exclaimed the Junior Editor. " A 
tall, thin fellow? Thin, light hair? And rather a beak 
of a nose? He was with the Farringtons one year at Class 
Day. She was the handsomest girl there. What was it 
about his father? Blacksmith, wasn't he?" 

" Cobbler. So is he. Like Whittier and Hans Bach," 
said Merritt. 

" But why did he come down the river in an open boat 
like that?" demanded the unimaginative Severn. 

** Ah, that's just it/** said Merritt with, unctuous enjoy- 
ment. 

** Temperament 1" explained the Junior Editor, im- 
pressively. He had frequently to explain things to Severn. 

"Huh! Well, if he married the Farrington millions 
what was he in such a wax about three hundred dollars 
for last summer?" inquired the unimpressionable one. 

"There's some gossip about a little Italian girl; I don't 
credit it," said Merritt reluctantly. 

"Oh — ^weU — ^he can write all right, all right," said 
Severn serenely. 

Someone was coming with long strides down the cor- 
ridor. Peter hesitated in the open doorway. 

I'm looking for a publisher," he announced, whimsi- 
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cally, and the Junior Editor as a personal acquaintance 
leading, they all surrounded him enthusiastically and told 
him severally and collectively that his " book was good 
stuflF." Peter received this as one inured to fame. He 
had presented his book for discussion, yet his amiability 
was not equal to the hearing it. He felt irritable and 
looked bored. Success achieved seemed to have been 
always his. To be sure his heart interfered most unac- 
countably with deglutition; he swallowed it and took the 
chair they offered, gladly, for his legs felt queer. 

"I'm glad you think it's not so bad," he said with a 
tense composure they all perfectly understood. "I've 
been at it till I couldn't teU. Coming down I revised it 
about twelve dozen different ways, and I was tempted 
to heave the whole thing overboard and be done with it." 

The Junior Eklitor was staring undisguisedly. 

"Really?" he ejaculated in an awestruck tone. It 
never occurred to him to "heave" the smallest article 
overboard! Sometimes they were published in the Eral 
This really against Severn's better judgment though. 

"I am so dog-sick of the thing," smiled Peter in the 
confidential camaraderie of their youth. 

"And does inspiration for your work come to you while 
you are yachting?" asked the Junior Editor with a vague 
intent of buying a yacht forthwith. 

"Inspiration," Peter scoffed, ashamed to ascribe such 

results as his to anything but the hardest of hard work! 

Severn regarded him more hopefully. 

"If that's the way you feel, maybe you are a real writer 
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after all," he smiled. He was a cheerfully hard little man 
— ^jewel hard; his smile was positively prismiatic. It fas- 
cinated Peter who had never encountered its like before. 

Thanks awfully," he said dryly. 

Your 'Papers' have led us to expect a good deal of 
your work," began Severn in a tone to which his asso- 
ciates deferred, " and if the whole of your book is as good 
as the first chapter I've read — 
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"That's the worst. I'm going to re-write it," said the 
young author carelessly. 

"Then you are assured of the best class of readers — 
those who know. We shall be glad to push your book, 
because we believe in it and in you.'' 

Now Severn's confidence was pecuniary, but Peter 
mistakenly considered it as personal and consequently 
impertinent. What the deuce did he care whether or not 
they believed in him? His rather close-set eyes focused 
the sturdy editor haughtily. 

"You mean — ^youTl have to push it? That it won't be 
popular?" he inquired evenly. 

"Tut! Tut!" interposed Merritt. "Popular! Rag- 
time! Why, my dear fellow, do you realize the kind of 
work you do?" 

"I realize I have formed the habit of eating," returned 
Peter dryly. 

"Oh, you won't starve," Severn lightly reassured him. 
"When can you finish your revision?" Peter shrugged. 
"A month?" 

*• Perhaps." 
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"Bring it up to the house when you have finished," 
said Merritt cordially. ''I want Burr Jaros and Ennis, 
the artist, y' know, to meet you. They appreciate your 
work." 

"I thank you," said Peter gravely, and Merritt winced, 
r^retting that he had slighted Farrington's son-in-law, 
the cobbler. 

"Er — ^which up-river tribe did you say he came from?" 
inquired Severn, as the tall lad stalked out of their presence. 

**Let be; hell find himself. The boy's a genius^ 
Severn." 

I'm afraid he w/" admitted Severn, **but I suppose 
we've got to afford the luxury of one, once in a while." 

** Farrington will be the best pleased man in Dutchess. 
A cobbler son-in-law was hard on him, and he's an ardent 
Petsik man," said Merritt, enthusiastically. 
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CHAPTER X 

"having eyes to bee " 

WHEN Elizabeth crossed the lawn to her hus- 
band's door for the third time Sunday and 
tapped again without response, she knew he 
had returned, for all the windows stood wide open now, 
and after a few moments' hesitation she went in. 

Peter lay soimd asleep upon the old mahogany foiu*- 
poster, his arms outflung, his face upturned indifferent to 
the midday glare. For the first time in the two years of 
their marriage, he had failed to be at home when she 
arrived from college Friday afternoon, and Elizabeth 
had been anxious. Evidently there was nothing physi- 
cally amiss; her entrance did not stir the depths of his 
repose. An open package of manuscript upon a table 
at the opposite end of the room, suggested a charitable 
explanation of his dereliction. 

"Rejected!" she thought, as her eyes fell on it; he had 
gone away to fight his bitter disappointment out alone! 
She went softly to the table, drew a chair to it and sat 
down without a ripple of the bright Sabbath stillness of 
the room. It was the first that she had seen of her hus- 
band's work; she went at it in the thorough-going fashion 
of one accustomed to read with a purpose. 

The curtains of the many-paned small windows floated 
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in a soft breeze and the scent of the garden drifted through 
the quiet room. Peter had done his best with his enlarged 
apartment; it extended across the south side of the house, 
an archway between the two rooms, and as he had had 
the artistic sense to utilize his old furniture, the place 
had a certain quaint harmoniousness of tone, of color, 
of design, but as a conjugal abode its deficiencies were 
manifest and insuperable. He opened his eyes without 
stirring, several hours after Elizabeth came in, and lay 
for a long time looking at her before she discovered him. 
The white-robed, imperial young figure maintained a 
statuesque repose; only the fine, skillful fingers moved, 
handling the manuscript without a soimd; the calm atten- 
tion remained imchanged as she read on conscientiously, 
turning back for certitude and pausing to reflect. Here 
was no irresistible skipping ahead to catch a nimble 
thought, no involuntary smile at an unexpected conceit, 
no joy of phrase or figure! Evidently she analyzed and 
tabulated in a systematic way, and the cold-blooded pro- 
cedure made the author writhe. He had believed that 
she would understand his book. How should she not, if 
she knew him at all? But did she? The query was in- 
sistent. The groimd of his special joy of life he knew 
was hidden from her; sights and sound of rapturous 
significance to him, failed to pass the threshold of her 
consciousness at all. Her sensory perceptions were ob- 
tuse. Was she utterly destitute of the sixth sense — ^the 
faculty of knowing? He had struggled toward a union 

with her inner life, and — ^humbly — ^thought the subtler 
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woman-soul transcended his; but if in his book she did 
not feel the uplift of his spirit — it caught men up with it! 
Was it a mystery of sex? Swift, unexpected, came to 
him the exaltation of a wistful wild-rose face strained 
upward to the glories of a winter sky. It was not sex! 
But whether it was soul or temperament or some infernal 
thing he was not sure. And did not wish to be. How 
beautiful she was 

She glanced across at him and met the wide specula- 
tion of his gaze with a vivid and quite unprecedented 
blush. It was as though she had been caught in some 
clandestine act, a thing unthinkable. 

** Making heavy weather of it, aren't you?" he said 
sympathetically, and she laid the manuscript down with 
the promptness of relief, whereat he smiled ironically. 

** Where have you been?" she asked solicitously. 

"Down to New York." 

"In the boat?" 

He nodded. 

"Why will you do such impossible things, dear?" 

"I took a notion to see how my book struck Merritt." 

"Angus Merritt? Is he your publisher? You could 
have seen him at Hyde Park any day." 

'' Oh wen— I wmtf" 

"And — did he reject it?" Elizabeth reluctantly ad- 
vanced the hypothesis her reading had confirmed. 
Well — ^not exactly," Peter said indifferently. 
I do not understand." This was so true he laughed. 

**How far have you got?" he asked, sitting up on th^ 
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side of the bed, and Elizabeth estimated the two neat piles 
of manuscript before her carefully. 

"Not half way, yet," she announced. 

He crossed the room in two or three long strides, swept 
the manuscript pell-mell into the drawer of the table, 
closed it with a bang and sat down on the comer of the 
table over it facing her. 

"Don't bother to finish it; it isn't worth while; they 
don't think at the oflSce that the thing will pay." He used 
the literal truth vindictively. If she did not recognize it, 
why should he proclaim himself somewhat? He was not 
fond of the big drum. 

"But — ^if Mr. Merritt did not reject it outright — " 
Elizabeth logically followed sequences; it must be that the 
great publisher discovered some merit in the book. Now, 
why had not Peter said so? Her surmise convulsed her 
husband; he swept her up in a whirlwind of embrace and 
laughed as he kissed her. 

She climg to him a little — a rare demonstrativeness. 
I'm so gladl^^ she murmured. 

Of whatf^' he teased idly, and to his surprise that 
vivid blush swept over her again. 

"Of — everything, now," she said contentedly, and the 
enigmatic adverb escaped him. 

"I'm too blamed hungry to really give my mind to kiss- 
ing you as the handsome wife of a distinguished literary 
man deserves," he said, releasing her; "I haven't slept 
or eaten regularly for a week. If you 11 toddle around 

the house and tell Aimt Tessie, 111 get into a clo' or so — 
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"Toddle!" remonstrated Elizabeth. He escorted her 
ceremoniously to the door and she proceeded in her own 
stately, graceful fashion down the flower-bordered little 
path which led around to the kitchen door. 

"Aunt Tessie is not home," she announced returning, 
and, pausing outside the window, watched his convulsive 
struggle through his shirt. His arms were waving wildly 
toward an imresponsive heaven; one altogether throe, 
and he emerged. The inevitableness of the result never 
detracted from her relief in it. 

"Jinuniny!" he said, "but never mind, well forage. 
Oh — ^thunder, there goes a button! Wait a jifiFy and 111 
sew it on." He disappeared from her line of vision and 
appeared a moment later, sewing strongly. 

"You do not seem to feel any responsibility about 
my buttons," he observed mildly. 

"No," she admitted unargumentatively. 

"Buttons," he continued absently, his eye screwed to 
the one in question, "are an article of religion with the 
women of my caste." 

"Are you regretting yoiu* apostasy?" she inquired 
calmly. 

"Not on your life," he ejaculated, snapping oiBF the 
thread. "I'll be out in a minute, Honey." 

Elizabeth stood quite quiet in the sunshine waiting. 

The occupants of a passing carriage called out effusive 

greetings and she responded by a grave inclination of her 

stately, blond head. 

Ain't it queer, the way they live! I should think she'd 
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ma«ke him take down that awful sign," ejaculated Mrs. 
Piatt as the carriage passed. 

** She's going to Boston to-morrow — ^to study at the 
observatory," observed her daughter Eleanor. 

**Well, by Greorge! You can't blame Peter Caverly 
much," interjected her father significantly. 

** But the idea of his spending her money on that dread- 
ful Italian creature," protested Eleanor, who, on the 
strength of her own intentions, took a practical interest 
in the Farrington affairs. 

Peter in a very casual costume dashed out of the cottage 
as the carriage disappeared. The key to the kitchen 
door was under the door mat, of course, and they entered 
upon a reign of unmitigated domesticity. There was 
a handful of fire in the cooking stove and Peter opened all 
the draughts and cut a slice of ham for broiling over the 
glowing embers. 

" Could you hold this while I go down cellar?" he asked 
dubiously, and Elizabeth sat down in a low little rocker of 
his mother's by the stove, and held the black broiler firmly 
above the fire. 

"Turn it over ,in about three minutes," he directed, 
and dived down the cellar stairs. She heard him rum- 
maging below, and with an indulgent smile she, accus- 
tomed to siderial computations, watched the broad-faced 
kitchen clock and quite forgot the reason in imwonted 
reverie. 

The fat dripped on the coals, flamed up, and Peter 

smelled the burning, and dashed up — ^too late to save his 
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dinner, bringing a huge loaf of bread and a jar of peach 
preserves. 

*^ Isn't that too bad/' Elizabeth said regretfully, as he 
took the broiler from her. 

"It w," he acquiesced feelingly and replacing the 
burned meat with another slice he knelt down before the 
fire and gave his own attention to the matter. 

"I could eat yow," he averred. To his surprise her 
hand crept aroimd his neck and cuddled there. A com- 
placent muliebrity unlike her habitual calm dignity sur- 
prised him happily. 

**Wait till I get the wire edge oiBF my appetite," he 
warned, dropping a casual kiss on her roimd, white arm. 
She looked at him bewilderingly. 

"Ill go away again!" he announced gaily, making out 
cause and effect. 

" I was worried," she confided. 

"Not worth it," he declared brusquely rising and sat 
down to his repast at the bare kitchen table. 

"Will you join me, my lady? " he inquired. Elizabeth 
declined and moved the little chair into the doorway for 
the breeze. She looked almost domesticated. 

"Pede, I'm twenty-one, now," she observed after a few 
minutes' silence, and the tenor of her thought was clear 
to him. 

"This frugal scene suggests — ^its opposite, I suppose?" 
he said. 

"You know I have no liking for — ^Bohemia," she urged 

gently. 
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Peter had, but he realized that he had no right to make 
her a denizen of that queer country, and said so — a little 
niefuUy. 

" Then come with me to Boston, to-morrow> and select 
a house," she said. 

"Why, do you wish to live in Boston?" 

"While I'm at the observatory, of course " 



"B.ut you intend gomg abroad to another one next 
year. Bess, I'm not going to begin an itinerary of observa- 
tories. Might's well be a Methodist parson." 

" Don't you wish to go abroad? '* 

"Not that way, thank you." 

She hesitated, would not risk his interference in her 
plans by telling him the thing he should have known — 
and might have guessed. The mystic Mona Lisa smile 
of private amusement flitted across her still lips. 

"I think," she spoke with gentle self-assertion, "it is 
time, now, we had a home." He missed the adverb of 
significance again, and volubly advanced reasons for delay, 
pecuniary mainly. 

"I think oiu* joint account at the * National' will suffice 
for it," she said, meeting his first objection. He had not 
known of this arrangement. 

" You're a good fellow, Bess, but I rwusi arrange my own 

a£Pairs. Give me two months; one to revise my book, 

and one to grind out an article for the Era and get a little 

cash. I'm busted, and I'd at least like to pay my own 

car-fare: then 111 come over and go to housekeeping in 

the observatory, if that's your idea," he said, and Eliza- 
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beth having preferred the request once would not urge 
the matter. 

It was her custom to sit for an hour with her father 
after dinner, before going over to the cottage for the 
evening. 

"Have you ever read anything of Peter Petsik's?" she 
inquired casually that evening. Philip had left them 
alone on the veranda; they could hear him whistling 
softly at the window of his room above them. The Judge 
was surprised by the inquiry. 

"Certainly," he said, "but how do you come to know 
anything of few work?" 

"He's — ^Peter," she replied quietly. 

"What?" The sharp interrogation elicited no furthi^r 
asseveration of the simple fact. < 

"Do you think his work is good?" she inquired. 

"Good! Why — ^the — ^yoimg — ^rascal," ejaculated her 
father beaming. 

" Mr. Merritt will bring out his book soon. He thinks 
there are some good things in it," she announced equitably. 

"Did Peter say that?" he demanded enjoyingly. 

"Not exactly, but a house like Merritt's would not 
publish it, if there was noU would they?" 

His Honor chuckled like a boy. 

"Scarcely. Why, Elizabeth, do you not — er — ^realize 

— but, of course you do not. Why, my child — er — ^Peter 

Petsik is the most brilliant writer in the country — er — if 

not in any country. If his book — ^why, bless my soul! 

I must get hold — er — of the young rascal. I should have 
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guessed his incognito; the note of personality is unmis- 
takable, but the — er — style — " His enthusiasm, his in- 
dulgent, proud aflPection excited Elizabeth's mild wonder. 

"Are you going over?" she inquired, for the Judge had 
risen. 

"Most certainly," he said in a tone which was in itself 
a reparation for his misjudgment. 

She rose to accompany him. 

A tall, dishevelled figure in a torn white dress limped 
painfiilly around the comer of the house, climbed the 
veranda steps and sank to a seat on the top one before 
they recognized him. 

"Philip, what have you been doing?" demanded the 
Judge suspiciously. 

"Nothing but kissing Pete," said Philip in tender 
i^miniscence as he nursed a badly swollen eye. He laid 
a tangled, golden wig upon the floor beside him and they 
both understood that he had impersonated his sister in 
the twilight. The comers of the Judge's mouth twitched 
involuntarily, but Elizabeth's great eyes blazed with in- 
dignation. 

" I think this is too much," she said, a little catch in her 
voice, and swept past them, down the steps toward the 
cottage. 

"Really, Philip, you might have more consideration, 
when your sister is going away to-morrow," said the 
Judge reprovingly. He had seldom seen Elizabeth so dis- 
composed. 

"I guess I've got a right to kiss Pete if I vxird to. 
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returned Philip, and he rocked in ^ gale of impish glee. 
*'He was waiting in the garden,'* he gasped, *^and I was 
unpacking my theatrical rags, and I couldn't help it. 
Owh!" he fairly howled, and the Judge could not resist 
the infection. 

"Old Pete held out his arms," sighed Philip, "and I 
threw myself upon his manly breast! That is, not threw, 
you know, but permitted myself the gentle relaxation 
which I imagine is about Bess' idea of abandon, and. Oh 
my aunt! but Pete is a warm baby! He fairly made me 
blush! I did my best to play up, but I couldn't make 
myself feel soft and squashy — ^like a girl — ^you know, and 
when he ' drawed me closer,' he felt the brawn, and tackled. 
Gee! but he was mad, though! We romped all over 
Aunt Tessie's vegetables — ^my duds hampered me — and 
every time he knocked me down, I'd have to lie and laugh, 
and that just made him sizdel Didn't you hear us? " 

The Judge shook his head, speechless. 

"He's blacked my eye and my basque's busted, and it 
was a thundering job to get that fitted, but — Oh, Lord — 
it was worth it ! Oh dad — if you could have seen the love- 
light in Pete's eyes!" Philip was too spent for laughter, 
but he kicked in sheer ecstasy. 

" I'm glad he thrashed you ! Philip, we have misjudged 
that boy. Elizabeth has just been telling me what he has 
done. He's Peter Petsik." 

"Who's he?" inquired the shameless yoimg Philistine, 
and his father's explanation did not impress him as it 
should. 
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**I always thought he would make good, somehow j and 
— ^I say — sir — ^it's up to you to tackle hun next. You 
ought to kiss and make up, now. Come along, I'll hold 
him while you do it," Philip rose joyously, and the Judge 
firmly declining his good offices, gathered up his wig and 
draperies, and strode fluttering into the house. Judge 
Farrington, on his way across the garden to the cobbler's 
cottage, heard him calling to the butler to send up a raw 
beefsteak. 
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CHAPTER XI 

"over the mountainb of the moon" 

PHILIP FARRINGTON shoved up the speed lever 
and the car swept up the hill and careered along 
the level road a*top at a rate which blurred the 
moonlit landscape to an indistinguishable monotone. 

''His Honor made me promise to observe the speed 
ordinance," he lamented to his guests. 

"*Oh most wise judge,'" gasped ICatherine Ennis 
clutching her streaming veil and fluttering wraps, and 
thereupon the punctilious chauffeur promptly checked his 
joyous flight and came, something of the suddenest, to a 
dead stop in the middle of the road. This being other- 
wise than his intent, he proceeded to shift all the levers 
in succession and as many as possible simultaneously with 
various startling results, none of which were in the least 
progressive. The artist and his daughter maintained a 
tactful attitude of sympathy, free of solicitude or suggestion 
during his maneuvers, imtil the car began to back, and 
then Ennis stepped from the tonneau and lifted ICatherine 
out. 

" Awf ly sorry, y' know," apologized Philip, retrogressing 

slowly but persistently, "Jim said the dinky thing was 

in order." 
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"You'd better get out while you can, if you don't under- 
stand it," advised Ennis, following anxiously and, some 
fortunate touch stopping the car again, Philip dismounted 
also and regarded the machine with silent eloquence. 

"I don't know much about motors, but do you care if I 
try?" asked Ennis. 

"Lord, no! Go ahead — ^if you cauy** Philip added, for 
Ennis also backed steadily. Katherine sauntered up and 
watched the experiment with interest. 

"I'm awflly sorry," repeated Philip solicitously. 

"Oh, some one will come along on this road soon. 
Well wait," she replied with the cheerful equanimity of 
the experienced voyager. 

"We might go back; it seems to go all right in that 
direction," said the artist. 

"Can't you turn it aroimd," laughed Katherine and 
Ennis stopped the car and, stepping out, divested himself 
of coat and vest purposefully, while Philip walked around, 
kicking at any supposedly vulnerable part of the machinery 
he could reach. 

"Oh, I say, don't grovel imder the beastly thing, sir," 
he protested, discovering the artist's intention. "Some* 
other car must come along now soon. What's become of 
traflSc on this road, asryway? Hark!" 

They listened tensely for the "chug" of an approaching 

car, in vain. A dog bayed in the distance, a steamer on 

the river whistled once, derisively, and the chorus of the 

night pulsed on. 

"An uncommonly jolly night," drawled Philip grindy, 
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*'but we seem to have strayed into some sort of a *No 
thoroughfare. * " 

"" That's a delightfully adventurous suggestion,'' said 
Katherine brightly. 

Ennis had mainly disappeared under the car, and 
Philip would have been well content to wait thus indefi- 
nitely with Katherine Ennis, but a muffled voice called for 
assistance, the yoimg host responded and there ensued slight 
mechanical sounds and long expectant pauses, which time 
Katherine sat on a stone beside the road and waited. 

'^ You and Miss Katherine better walk on; 111 wait for 
help to come along," said Philip to the black legs writhing 
in persistent effort and Ennis murmured something indis- 
tinguishable which did not soimd like acquiescence. 

"I can't walk five miles in these.*' Katherine thrust a 
dainty slipper from beneath her fluffy skirts; nevertheless 
she rose and essayed a tentative ramble down the rough 
coimtry road alone. 

"Don't go far. The Gypsies are camped near here," 
warned Philip. She waved a backward hand of heeding 
and went slowly on. 

The moonlight lay like snow upon the long, white road, 
and the dark fields and woods on either hand stretched 
into illimitable vague distance; each detail of the land- 
scape stood out in wan distinctness, remote, imreal in the 
obscuring light. There was no breath of wind, no soimd, 
no stir to break the statuesque stillness of the moon- 
flooded scene, until far down the dim, white road, a man 

sauntered into view. 
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Katherine turned at once, retracing her steps slowly, 
and to her surprise those behind her became swiftly 
audible, perceptibly hastening and although she was not 
frightened — ^her friends in sight — she experienced a breath- 
catching moment when the man fell into step beside her and 
a voice she recognized said *^ Grood evening," as casually as 
though the hour and place were perfectly conventional. 
Mr. Caverly," she exclaimed. 

Pete!" shouted Philip, reconnoitering to keep Kath- 
erine in view, and they went to him. 

*^Know anything about motors?" demanded Philip 
desperately. 

"Not a blessed thing," said Peter cheerfully. The 
voice from the" machine called for a wrench and Philip 
hastened to supply it. 

" * The legs beneath the monster are the legs of Trin- 
culo,' " Katherine explained gravely, pointing. 

The yoimg man grinned appreciatively. 

"Can't you get him out?" he inquired with the liveliest 






concern. 



tt 



He won't come," said Philip. 

Then I'd better sprint back and get LeFevre's chauf- 
feur," said Peter. 

"You're a life-saver," ejaculated Philip and without 
further parley Peter set off in the direction from which 
he had come, on a long, swinging run. 

"He's got a track record," observed Philip encourag- 
ingly, but as Ennis persistently tinkered, he could do no 

less than stand by for orders, so Katherine strolled back 
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and forth on a short arc of the road until Peter reappeared, 
not with a chauffeur, but alone in a one-horse vehicle of a 
rather abandoned character in which he offered her a seat. 

"Every one at LeFevre's was away except one of the 
stable boys. Tom, a friend of mine, let me have this 
rig. Your father can take you home," he explained as 
they drove back to the car. 

Ennis had emerged, grimy but triumphant. 

"I believe I've got it," he affirmed and climbed into 
the car. It moved slowly backward with a series of sharp 
explosions. 

"Get out, and let her run back to — ^Ballyhack," ex- 
claimed Philip in disgust, but Ennis stopped the car and 
sat reflective. 

"You can take Miss Ennis home, and 111 stand by 
Phil," suggested Peter from the carriage. 

Ennis looked toward him absently. " All right. Take 
her home. There's no use her waiting. I believe I 
know — " He isprang out and went back imder the 
machine again. Katherine dimpled demurely, 
ifay I? "asked Peter. 

I shall be so obliged," she murmured, and Peter met 
Philip's rueful expression with one clearly exultant; 
Katherine much amused, gathered from the momentary 
mute altercation that the situation was something in the 
nature of a reprisal; in kind, it seemed probable. 

"We will send you the first chauffeur we overtake," 

promised Peter gravely and turned the horse's head 

toward Pine Crest. 
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** Maybe this will make him learn something about his 
machine before he drives any more," remarked Peter 
severely, and Katherine dimpled again, for his own driv- 
ing was execrable. No well-trained animal could imder- 
stand his confused signals and their course was erratic 
until the horse finally ignored him and made for home 
at his own pace and discretion. Katherine settled back 
in the seat with a smothered sigh of relief as the staccato 
trot fell into steady rhythm. 

They had not met since that first time in the winter 
twilight. Peter's subsequent association with the artist 
had been essentially a friendship of the road; casual 
though cordial meetings in out of the way or public 
places, for it was not until after the Ennises had gone with 
Mrs. Merritt for a spring cruise on the Mediterranean 
that the yoimg author had made his publisher's acquaint- 
ance and his entry at Pine Crest. His book was now in 
press; he was enjoying life and the fullness thereof on 
exactly his own terms. He wondered, as they drove 
along how much this girl knew of him, and — shamefacedly 
— ^if she had read and liked the Petsik Papers. She had 
and admired them extravagantly but his driving was 
distracting her attention from any of his other qualities. 

"I had the pleasure of hearing one of your letters this 
spring," he observed, breaking the silence. 

"Mine?" absently. 

'*Yes. A round-robin — a family collaboration from 

Athens. Mr. Merritt read it aloud to some of us one 

evening." 
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** Oh, that one ! I had never been to Greece. I imagine 
I enthused." 

** * Oh, the blue below the little fisher huts/ ** breathed 
Peter. She flashed around then, glowing. 

"Oh, yes!" She spoke with soft enthusiasm and there 
ensued an eloquent little pause of mutual pleasure and 
understanding. 

We saw the Olympian games," she went on presently, 
and I perfectly disgraced myself. I cried. Father 
wasn't much better off, and the rest were pulling us back 
in our seats half the time, scandalized. Emma and the 
Gilbert-Longs, y' know, are archaeological fiends and only 
go daft on excavations, but the games seemed to me 
more — Greece — ^than the ruins. I can't think of Greece 
dead, can you? They were so essentially alive while they 
lived. But Emma and the Longs gloated like ghouls 
on the excavations, and I think we visited them all. 
Father said he felt as instructed as a Cook's tourist, and 
he and I got away alone a good deal, for his work, and the 
sheer joy of it all! We went on to the Troad afterward. 
Lucy Long is going to write it all up; I expect to radiate 
information all summer," she broke off deprecatingly. 

"I hope I shall be fortimate enough to catch a ray or 
so," said Peter. 

They were approaching a cross road. 

" The Gypsies have camped on that road," he remarked 

casually. 

Yes? Mr. Farrington said tHey were near here." 

Just over that hill. Would you like to see their camp 
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at night? It's rather picturesque. It will take only a 
few minutes." 

She acquiesced. An automobile whirled by on the 
main road as their horse clfmbed the steep hill. 

"That's Phil's car. Your father's driving," observed 
Peter looking back. 

"They will think we have vanished into thin air," sug- 
gested Katherine. 

"I do not think they will be anxious," replied Peter 
quietly. 

"I do hope father will not get motoritis. Last siunmer 
in Normandy, we spent most of the time by the roadside, 
and made up for lost time when we did go. I prefer a 
more steady average of traveling." 

"Like this," laughed Peter. "There's the camp. It 
may be as well to view it from here." He drew rein at 
the top of the hill. The girl leaned forward and looked 
down with interest. 

The red embers of a campfire blinked like a watchful 
eye in the midst of the dusky hollow and the trees of the 
surrounding forest stood out reluctant, or retreated 
stealthily as the light rose and fell. Half a dozen heavy, 
covered wagons were drawn into the dim circle of the 
firelight and the sentinel shadows passed along them in 
the fitful glow. There was a curious sense of movement, 
of alertness about the still camp; a horse stamped some- 
where in the thicket — ^the shadows moved on guard. 
That was all, yet the eflFect of imseen vigilance was up- 
mistakable and eerie. 
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"Let us go back. We are so — conspicuous up here," 
half whispered Katherine, voicing the sensation. "Ugh! 
But I'm very glad we came, though." She glanced back 
as though half apprehensive that the shifting crew of 
shadows would come trooping after them. 

"You must come over and have your fortime told. 
There's one old crone, a particular friend of mine — ^they 
camp here every year, y* know — ^who is blessed with the 
most fantastic imaginings! It's well worth the trouble to 
listen to her." 

"I shall make dad bring me over," replied Katherine, 
her attention diverted by his driving again. The long- 
suflFering horse rebelled finally. Peter reached for the 
whip and Katherine with an apologetic "Please," took 
the reins from his hands. 

" She does yaw about a good deal when I steer. I can't 
seem to keep way on her," he acknowledged and leaned 
back content with the arrangement. Katherine was an 
expert whip. 

"You're a boat-sailor, I believe," she said severely. 
Peter had to acknowledge this charge. 

"Well, you wouldn't jam the tiller over, this way and 
that, would you?" she inquired, and Peter took his lesson 
meekly and rode in silence for a little way. 

The road was deserted; the thin moonlight made all 

things intangible and vague. Even the river through the 

secret trees lay like an enchanted stream of silver, still, 

mysterious. The horse felt the influence of the night and 

traveled quietly. 
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"It's a pity to waste such a night indoors.** The girl 
spoke dreamily, her eyes following the white moth flut- 
tering above the tall, gleaming primroses beside the high- 
way, and Peter reflected that she had utilized the most of it 
alieady but refrained from the comment. Who was he 
to challenge the will of the gods? Such impiety was far 
from him. 

"Drive on a little farther," he murmured experimen- 
tally as they approached Pine Crest, and to his surprise, 
she obeyed, as though in the hypnotic state. His suc- 
cess gave him pause, and some peculiar quality of his 
silence seemed to rouse her. 

"Is it late?" she asked dubiously. 

His reassurance, a Machiavellian attempt to confuse her 
chronology, was a total failure; she realized acutely the 
absurdity of having driven past the gate, but it would 
exaggerate a trivial matter to turn back abruptly. Beside, 
she did not wish to. It was a glorious night, why should 
she not enjoy it? There was gossip about Peter Caverly, 
but he was an accepted guest at Pine Crest and in the 
present instance certainly did not deserve the vague dis- 
trust she felt of him. The initiative had been hers; she 
had driven past the gate and the man could not very well 
object/ To do him justice, he did not seem to wish to. 
But if he misconstrued her thoughtless compliance with 
his suggestion 

By a little condescending confidence she made the 

thmg charmingly permissible; a caprice of temperament 

and well within the essential bienseances. 
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"We're moonmen, too," she said; the tone amused, 
indulgent, and the temerity of considering himself in the 
least responsible for the situation reproached Peter. 

"Let us go back and join the tribe," he suggested 
lightly, and her color was palpitant with relief, finding 
her caprice was not an indiscretion. Katherine Ennis 
felt an inherent necessity to observe the convenances and 
her natural impulses being insurgent, the result was some- 
times ambiguous. 

Peter, however, made no mistake in the matter. This 
girl's quick responsiveness to the influence of nature had 
been revealed at their first meeting. He knew it was 
the glamour of the night which had seduced discretion, no 
influence of his. 

" These ' white nights ' make us all a little mad, I think," 
he said easily. "I never sleep well; that's how I came to 
be mooning around the country to-night. But this must 
seem pallid after the southern moon." 

"Yes." She breathed deeply, yielding again imcon- 
. sciously to his suggestion. "But do you know, there's 
something — ^awful — ^in the beauty of it. I could not bear 
to see the sailors sleeping on the deck. I expected them 
to start up raving any moment. Father laughs at me — 
of course it is absurd — ^but — ^really — ^there is — a fear^ 
even in this pale radiance. What w it?" 

She put the question as though confident that he would 
understand and Peter nothing loath, grappled light- 
heartedly with the fascinating subject; spoke the thing 

that came to him without solicitude or hesitation. 
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"It might be easier to define it in sunlight," he began 
judicially. "This does not stimulate intellection; the 
higher cerebral functions are in abeyance — ^which may 
accoimt for the common propensity — ^to spoon! K the 
influence of Dian is not hypnotic — ^a rising of the lower, 
subconscious self — ^then there must be something in the 
theory of biogen — ^an odic force. Certainly gravity does 
not hold us now; we covid — soar — ^you know." 

"Yes — ^I know that; the way you travel through dream 
space. Shall I drive up that moonbeam?" A silvery 
ray was streaming toward them through the black foliage 
of the trees; the night was necromantic. 

"That would test the theory of levelation," he said 
gravely, encouraging the aerial conceit. The fragrance 
of the tall roadside night-flowers went with them Uke 
a memory of a dream; the myriad night sounds rose and 
fell upon a shore of silence. 

"What do you suppose will happen if we get a great 
way up — and the moon goes down?" she asked quaintly, 
yielding deliciously to external sense impressions. 

"*Over the mountains of the moon, 
Down the Valley of the Shadow 
Ride, boldly ride,' 
The shade replied, 
* If you seek for Eldorado, ' " 

he said, looking down at her curiously. The moon had 

washed all color and vivacity out of their faces. They 

looked like two yoimg ghosts as their eyes met. 
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"We must go back," she said rather breathlessly, as 
though awakening from trance. 

"I suppose it's safest," he admitted with conventional 
lightness, meant honestly as reassurance, but she turned 
the horse with nervous haste, and urged him into a sharp 
pace toward the house. 

"What time is it?" she asked formally, looking straight 
ahead and Peter took a general view of earth and heaven. 
Jupiter was burning toward the western hills, he scented 
the smell of morning in the air. 

"About three o'clock," he hazarded carelessly, and felt 
her freeze. She made no comment, only sent the horse 
forward faster, and he felt that she was very properly 
incensed. The magnificent unreason of this appealed 
mightily to him; his own whimsical sense of culpability 
was equally illogical and cogent, but his promptly apolo- 
getic attitude seemed unaccountably to aggravate the 
oflFense of her own indiscretion. Laughter shook him and 
he would have given way to it — ^but he dared not, as they 
raced. 

And afterward, returning his borrowed equipage, he 
walked back — ^not to the old stone house, but to his boat at 
the moorings and as he sailed home in the white dawn 
the desire of laughter strangely departed from him. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

ALL IN A GREEN FOREST 

PINE CREST IS a rocky ridge of land running out 
to the river in a low promontory and .the scraggy 
growth a-top is a local landmark for miles. The 
house at the forefront of the hill composes well with its 
site; the wild growth of the soil runs up to its foimdation 
— scales its walls; it has weathered to mellow wood tints — 
caught the wood's trick of hiding — and merges almost im- 
perceptibly by vine-wreathed veranda and pergola into 
the park of fine old trees about it. An habitation at the 
best is an intrusion on the natural landscape and Angus 
Merritt kept his subordinate to the view — ^a wide prospect 
of the Hudson, lake-like between its quiet hills, the blue 
Catskills far away, above them, growing out of cloudland 
on clear days to re-dissolve in misty spaces of the atmos- 
phere. 

The hospitality of Pine Crest was somewhat archaic; 
there was the established ease of wealth, without the 
shifting paraphernalia of fashion, and the house was 
never filled with up-to-date house-parties. People came 
and went — savants, celebrities from all parts of the world 
— at all times of the year, for the Merritts held to the tra- 
ditions of a home, whose self-suflBlciency welded the diverse 

and changing elements into social solidarity. 
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Into the life of this great house, the lad Peter Caverly, 
was absorbed like a young troubadour in some old baronial 
castle. It gave him honor according to his degree, and 
in a place where every one either did something, or knew 
something, or was something very particular indeed, he 
had no disposition to quarrel with it, being only too 
pleased to be accorded any. His genius was absurdly 
immature; so much so that when he aired his Italian with 
Monsignore Duse, or listened in French to the hair-raising 
propagandum of a noted Russian author, neither suspected 
that he had any, and his host blessed his tact and modesty, 
while the truth of the matter was, Peter was only so absorb- 
ingly interested in the affairs of the universe that he oc- 
casionally forgot his own. 

"A polyglot treasure," Emma Merritt said, and because 
he spoke with tongues invited him to dinners where eminent 
outlanders were entertained. 

The little coterie of local celebrities who rendezvoused 
at Pine Crest were mostly his old friends and on the whole 
his accession to their ranks flattered their individual perspi- 
cacity. It was rather difficult at first, to accredit him with 
the admired Petsik qualities, and even when the thing 
had to be done, they regarded him more as the exponent of 
indigenous genius than the very thing itself and thus for- 
gave his young distinction. Judge Farrington's enthus- 
iasm for his literary ability was almost immediately 
squelched by waking rumors of his moral derelictions, 
but Burr Jaros hugged him! This demonstration hap- 
pened after dark, however, when they were quite alone, 
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so neither of them were shamefaced about the matter 
afterwards. 

Burr Jaros rowed down the river from his farm and 
came into the dining-room at Pine Crest one evening with 
the coflFee. The butler wheeled his chair beside his host's 
and the tossing white mane and the rugged intellectuality 
of the old man's visage was a striking contrast with the 
clean-cut, high-bred face of Angus Merritt. The Seer of 
the Hudson raised a glass of his favorite Scuppemung in 
response to the general greeting, and sat back, sipping 
the blithe wine, and talking in his beard to Merritt. They 
were dining almost en famille that night. 

"Have you brought up the advance copy of Peter's 
book?" asked the Seer, and Merritt nodded. 

"Won't you read it aloud to us this evening, Angus?" 
asked a sweet-faced woman whose own books had been 
household favorites half a century, and Ennis echoed 
Mrs. Holmes' request. 

"We're going to dance; the LeFevre party is coming 
over," observed Katherine compassionating the dejected 
Jimior Editor at her side. He had come up from the city on 
business, and had anticipated some diversion afterward. 

"You don't think Caverly will feel piqued," he inquired 
brightening, and the girl shrugged indifference to Mr. 
Caverly's pique. The house frequently divided in this 
way into social and literary contingents. 

"I do hope his book will be as popular as his Papers 

are," said Mrs. Holmes cordially, for she loved the gifted 

boy. 
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If it isn%, it's Burr's fault," grumbled the publisher. 
How is that?" smiled the lady while the delinquent 
sipped his wine imperturbed. 

''He is an anachronism and Caverly has sat at his feet. 
Individualism is the dominant of all the boy writes. Fancy 
that now, in this day!" 

"He lives on the Hudson; his own normal savagery 
coimteracts the mob-rabies of socialism, thank God," 
said the Seer complacently. 

Now the Junior Editor thought himself by way of being 
a socialist, a youthful prodigality of inherited privilege 
which made the judicious grieve, and acted as a red rag 
to a bull on the Seer. Merritt never failed to incite them 
to a shindy when the two met. 

"The ideal of socialism is legality not violence," ob- 
served the Junior suavely. His earnestness was always 
an irresistible provocation to the old heathen. 

"Violence is the natural reactioii against imnatural 
. restraint, and you've got a good bit of it twixt this and 
legalized communism. 'Whatsoever a man soweth' — ^we 
have evolved painfully to this and we can^t go back, thank 
Grod. I pin my faith to experience and human nature. 
You're up against natural law, and very many impossible 
things have got to happen before you subvert that." 

" The whole is greater than its parts; the general welfare 
is above the individual " 

"The Individual, my dear sir, whenever there happens 

to be one, is going to look out for himself. 'You may 

legislate till the cows come home'; you can't enforce an 
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injunction against brains. * Force rules the world still, 
has ruled it, shall rule it,' and the force of personality is 
the greatest that we know. It always has dominated the 
mass; it always vnli.'' 

"But recognizing the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man " 

"I don't,'' proclaimed the Sage, hilariously. "It's a 
reflection on parental morals. As a matter of decency I 
can't recognize any little brown brothers. Call 'em first 
cousins — ^I grant you a relation — ^but it doesn't come 
within the law of privilege." 

"Notwithstanding the Fourteenth Amendment?" mur- 
mured Mrs. Howe demurely. 

"No, Madam! There are * those who are slaves by 
nature ' — and they aren't all ' oflf color' either. There are 
slaves to hereditary vice, to moral and intellectual decrep- 
itude, and if right should rule, then to each his own, not the 
same right, rank and privilege. Why should the highest 
dissolve in the lowest to effect a mean? Is that just to the 
highest? And Nature abhors a mean, anyway. She goes 
from one extreme to — two; the eternal flux and flow is life; 
3till matter is dead matter; equality is degeneration. I 
tell you the * White Man's Burden' is his own superiority 
and he's got to shoulder it despite his sense of humor. 
Aye, ye may grin, Angus. I'm not afraid of that old jibe 
— ^'I am holier than thou.' I am, and I claim the rights 
of rightness. To each according to his deeds; the sane, 
scientific, inexorable law cannot be subverted without 

injustice. To each, unhindered of all others — 
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The Junior Editor leaned forward eagerly here, as 
though he felt sure the Seer had missed a point. 

"But — ^in the very nature of things," he interposed, 
"we mitst both hinder and help each other. Civiliza- 
tion " 



"Who said we must be civilized," belled the Seer, toss- 
ing his white mane joybusly. " Civilization is not an end. 
Strong men always rise above it — ^reject the restraints 
of personality; genius is never 'civilized' " 

"That's right," murmured Ed Burton to Ennis, feel- 
ingly. 

"And that, as I'm telling you," continued the Seer, 
who had told no such thing, "is why it so often reverts; 
goes back to barbarism — ^the assertion of individuality, 
defying the conventions for its very soul's sake " 

"So it's back to Eden for his," murmured Burton at 
Ennis 's ear, who thereby missed a phrase or two. Burton 
was one of the irreverent coterie of youth who frequented 
Pine Crest because Katherine Ennis did. 

" Fortunately, Providence limits the number of geniuses 
in each generation." Merritt was observing piously when 
Ennis caught the thread again. 

"Yes," mused the Seer, who was oratorical when he 

felt like it, " of each generation only one or two stands out 

and flowers; the rest of the race decays to fertilize the 

next. Race after race has developed and disappeared 

without establishing a mean. Some day, perhaps — ^we 

each shall flower, perfect of his kind — or all alike " 

"There's Burbank, y' know," suggested Ennis help- 
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fully and as the smile went round Mrs. Merritt rose, and 
those who wished, followed her. ICatherine did not wish 
— she enjoyed the Seer's verbal pyrotechnics — ^and paused 
in the doorway, wickedly detaining the grieved Junior to 
hear the old man declare: 

"The franchise to all? Yes, to all who qualify. But 
we have cheapened it to a conmiodity of price and we 
must raise it to the height of privilege to which none can 
attain without strenuous effort. Beyond an intellectual 
standard, physical fitness and moral sanity must be re- 
quired — 



eu " 

« 



Oh, Lord, are we morally sane?" groaned Burton, 
who had lingered also. 

"I'm thinkin' ye '11 be lonely at the polls, Burr," said 
Merritt thoughtfully, and Katherine shaking with laughter 
allowed the butler to close the door, and led the way out 
to the pergola where Mrs. Merritt was waiting the arrival 
of her other guests. 

Peter casually reconnoitered as he crossed the park a 
little later without seeing them. There were lights in the 
billiard-room, the squeak of a tuning violin indicated an 
impromptu dance, and he swerved to the other side of the 
house. Through the open library windows he could see 
a listening group around the publisher, and as he mounted 
the veranda steps, a phrase of his own making sent him 
flying back into the night. 

Doubling around the pergola he came pell-mell upon 

the house party and brought up abruptly, his blushes 

happily hidden by the darkness while he listened to their 
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chaffing. Both ladies asked him to remain — ^''for the 
dance," Katherine specified, a hollow mockery, that, he 
knew, for during the month that they had met as guests 
at Pine Crest since their ride, she had never danced with 
him. It was all most debonair and unexpressed between 
them, but she had managed evasions, subtle or blandly 
obvious at need — an excuse pat at a moment*s notice for 
any dereliction that she willed — ^and a man felt half a 
brute to suspect subterfuge, but was driven to it, and 
naturally foimd zest in circumvention. The girl, like all 
women worth the name, was a coquette; she surrounded 
herself with a penumbra of reserve, but because she really 
intended their acquaintance to remain formal was no 
reason in the world why he should not wish it to be other- 
wise, and she saw to it that he did. "Man was made to 
mourn." By the general count Peter deserved to, and 
sex loyally demanded that he should, although she felt no 
particular sympathy for his unknown wife. Katherine 
had been brought up in the world, but how much she had 
realized of what she knew, no man might venture to sur- 
mise. It often confounded Ennis, and Peter had no clue 
to the tantalizing problem. With the sure knowledge, 
however, that he was as well entitled to social anmesty as 
many who enjoyed it, he resented her aloofness, ascribed 
it to mere pique anent their romantic ride. Now Peter 
did not think he was to blame for that ride; was of no mind 
to suffer because of it, and at times very cavalierly check- 
mated her maneuvers, exacted the minor amenities, only 

to find her always graceful truce the rankest treachery. 
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At the next encounter she was re-entrenched and inac- 
cessible and he had the siege to begin over again. Being 
in no mood to resume operations that night, he declined 
to remain for the dance at Pine Crest. 

He felt different the next day. He was walking slowly 
toward the river and a letter in his pocket weighed like 
lead. It was the date that he had promised Elizabeth to 
go to Boston. She expected him to come to her, yet why 
should he? Duty scarce demanded it, and inclination not 
at all. It had come to him by inuring degrees that his 
marriage was a mistake, no less such for his brilliant and 
ambitious wife than for himself, but the separation re- 
strained violently insurgent impulses. He was fond of 
Elizabeth fraternally, and in his most restive moods a 
subtle punctiho masked as gratitude and constrained him 
to justify her confidence in marrying a cobbler. This he 
could do only by his work and — ^well, wasn't he working? 
"Leave well alone"; there was no telling what might 
happen if he went to Boston; he prognosticated darkly, 
and life was very satisfactory as it was. 

ICatherine approached along an intersecting pathway 
in the Park, unconscious of him, walking very slowly 
through the summer woods, a girUsh, graceful figure, and 
mundane to the finger-tips, apparently. One slim hand 
lay upon the head of Otto, the Great Dane, who paced 
with dignity beside her, and gallantly refrained from 
rushing oflf to Peter whom he caught sight of first. 

"You see how it b, old fellow," he winked sheepishly 
as they approached. When she perceived the waiting 
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figure, Katherine somewhat nervously and for no apparent 
reason, closed the marvelous confection of a pink parasol 
she carried, and let the shine and shadow flicker on her 
willful head, and they walked on together. Otto pacing 
solenmly between. 

The hour was that quiet one which comes at the end of a 
long, summer day when bird and insect hush before the 
evensong. The wind was still among the trees and the long 
slant of the late sim came through and made the green- 
ness gold. Unconsciously they chose out quiet footsteps 
and went softly through the molten glory of the midsum- 
mer stillness, a keen sense of exquisite things between them 
without words. Their silences were always strangely inti- 
mate — a vague indiscretion. 

A patch of glossy wintergreen beside the path effected 
a diversion. Peter picked a few and Katherine took 
the wildwood oflfering, her dainty fingers just not touching 
his. This was one of the tantalizing things which kept 
him conscious of her intentional remoteness, and on this 
occasion retribution — to his joy — overtook her. She 
dropped her parasol; a book fell out of it; his book! He 
stooped and picked both up without comment, and, as 
she with well-preserved composure, held out her hand, he 
laid the book in it, and raising the secretive parasol, 
carried it above her as they resumed their walk. 

Katherine regarded the volifhcfe in her hand with the tip- 
tilted head of a critical connoisseur. 

'"Angus has brought this out in excellent form; it's 

a very clever imitation of Villiers, you know. You're up 
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on book binding?" she inquired politely, and Peter com- 
posed his voice to the well-bred indifference of the inquiry. 

"Not at all," he said, "there are some awfully fine 
things in the Farrington library, I believe, but I confess 
to a liking for a book I may dog-ear, if I wish." 

"And I have all my favorites dressed as prettily as I 
can afford! It's rather my fad. I cannot treat my best 
friends with undue familiarity.' 
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The graces wither from our kind. 
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Thank you. " His tone was devout, his eyes riotous ; "how 
I have misunderstood you!" 

Her full-fronted defiant and defensive gaze dissolved 
in the compelling mischief of his own. Irresistible laugh*^ 
ter bubbled up between them and the lovely color deepened 
on her cheeks. 

"You are happily constituted," she commented dryly. 

"To be by way of being one of your *best friends?* 
Indubitably." 

"I don't know about that; I haven't finished read- 
ing your book yet," she parried easily. 

"Oh, my 600A:/" he protested ruefully but with sweet 

insouciance, she let the challenge lie, and the talk drifted, 

desultory and inconsequent, and lapsed eloquently into 

silences which were not empty, as the great trees drew 

around them in the deep parts of the woods. 

Ennis was not working when the path led them out 
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upon the river bank. He sat in reverie, his back to the 
landscape, beneath the tenuous shade of a group of delicate 
white birches, cross-legged like some contemplative wood- 
god, on a mat of deep green moss. 

" 'Gratulate you, my dear fellow,*' he said benignantly, 
and Peter said, emphatically, he wished he wouldn't, and 
the elder artist understood the tension and tolerantly 
watched him follow Katherine to the easel and stand 
behind her, while they looked at his work. 

The theme of the picture was of the slightest. Ennis 
had painted what he saw, without striving for romantic 
situations, but he saw as a poet and laid on the paint as 
joyously as a boy. A certain lyric note brought out the 
intimate quality of the scene ; something of the primal vigor 
of the soil was mixed with the luminous richness of impres- 
sionistic effects. Ennis individualized his art; it was a 
thing sui generis; the blood of the man showed through. 

"You've got it," Peter cried enthusiastically, "the river 
dwarfs the hills ! Always the river dwarfs the hills ! " 

"*The Spirit of the Hudson,' eh? Well, old man, 
you*ve got it anyhow," replied the artist with affectionate 
appreciation, and the young man came and threw himself 
down by him, and after a moment Katherine sat down on 
the mat of moss, a little space removed, yet in the fine 
shadow of the young birch trees. 

"Z couldn't do what I set out to, though," lamented 
Peter. 

"We never can. We try to create as gods, and we are 

only men, of slightly clearer vision than those — ^miserable 
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— ^who having eyes to see, see not at all," responded Ennis 
calmly. 

"Except you translate the essence mto form,*' amended 
Katherine who had inherited the delicate organs of artistic 
perception, had taste and imagination, without the con- 
structive faculty. She sat with her roimd little chin 
propped on her palm, looking wistfully oflF across the shin- 
ing water to the pleasant heights of the Esopus hills. 

"But — ^the wheel turns hard; the clay is very, very 
plastic; what if the form's dirformed?" inquired Peter 
ruefully. 

"Your — ^pipkin — ^holds good wine," commented Ennis 
temperately. 

"Not much satisfaction, when I set out to make a 
ceramic masterpiece," said Peter with lovable simplicity, 
and the girl turned impulsively. 

"If you could realize what it is to be bom dumb," she 
said with soft vehemence, " and then to have the word, * the 
Word which was from the Beginning' spoken for you! 
Imagine what it is to fed the surge of epic verses in the 
brain — ^to feel the rhythm marching — ^without form of 
words," she made a gesture of impotent passion, herself 
the poesy, the revelation which is the despair of genius to 
transcribe. Both men realized this, a thing not to be 
spoken, and she, in her supreme femininity, went wistful 
of herself! The beauty of its pathos filled the father's eyes 
with tenderness and the young man's with grave warmth. 

"I sincerely hope our work is not the measure of our 

worth," said Peter in all humility. 
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" What is then? " She turned a sudden April face, self- 
mocking, made a swift balance of her two ciuived palms 
and tossed the imponderable away, as nil; but he knew 
better. It was heady knowing. 

"We were going to talk about your work,*' she told him, 
touching the book she held, frankly. 

"Well — ^talk — " he replied ardently, intimately, and 
they did; Katherine's delicate appreciation was the most 
exquisite joy that he had ever known. His deep eyes 
glowed with it, and he let himself go that afternoon; 
spoke out the thing that came to him "without fear and 
without reproach" as he had never done before. The 
stimulus of understanding folk like these, people who 
could follow his most outrageous paradoxes, catch allusion 
on the wing, and bridge elisions without diagrams, acted 
like wine on him, and in the intoxication of utterly free 
mental processes the vital personality, the poetry, and the 
power of the man revealed themselves; his defiantly 
plebeian features took on the beauty of intellectuality and 
his listeners thrilled to a rhapsody of youth, of ardor, of 
vision, of divine despair. 

The sun set while he dreamed his dreams aloud to 

them: the splendors flamed above them, the glow softened 

and paled; only the tender opalescence of the evening 

clung to the shadowy earth and one clear star shone out. 

A little noiseless wind crept in among the trees, the waters 

lapped against the rocks below, a cricket chirped, and in 

the little sounds that make the silences, they sat content, 

till one full-throated bird began to sing. Then they rose. 
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CHAPTER Xra 

REVELATION 

TEDS next morning, responding to a summons from 
his daughter, Ennis shuffled into her room carry- 
ing gingerly, a steaming Turkish coffee-pot and 
two tiny cups. Their morning coffee was the only rite of 
domesticity the Ennises observed, and this was discre- 
tional, wherein, perhaps, existed its essential fragrance. 
The extempore sacrifices were always picturesque func- 
tions; the service was Oriental, Katherine in negligee, 
her bare toes thrust into fantastic Turkish slippers, her 
rough bright hair in curlycue and her eyes dewy with 
sleep, was prettier than at any other hour of the day and 
Ennis had his own sturdier pictorial values. 

" What*s the matter, Kitten? '* he inquired, for Katherine 
was lying back in a deep chair by the window, languidly. 

''Dreams again," she said listlessly. 

" Too bad," said Ennis with a wary eye upon the cup 
he was filling, "you look all broke up." 

" I feel so. " She held out her hand petulantly and on the 
thumb muscle of the rosy palm were two tiny wounds. She 
half clinched her fingers to show how they had been made. 

"Great Scott," exclaimed her father in concern, "why 

this is serious, dear. We must see Harland. Lucky 

there's an expert at hand." 
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"I don*t care to supply Howard Harland with psycho- 
logical data. I always dream, you know." 

^^ Not like this. Drink your coffee, dear. What was it 
about this time? " 

"Peter Caverly," said Katherine resentfully; "I seemed 
— ^perhaps — ^to have sent for him; it's all confused — ^the 
details impossible; but there was a brooding trouble and 
distress, and he got into that ridiculous boat of his to come 
— only it wasn't ridiculous, you know — and something 
happened to him. He seemed to be going — going — only 
he did not quite go, and where it was I do not know, only 
I could not warn him. It sounds silly. Dad, but it did 
not feel so." 

Her wounded hand bore witness, and Ennis frowned 
thoughtfully. Katherine had the apparent poise of one 
at home in the world and he took her savoir vivre as 
much for granted as his own. Certainly she should have 
been fairly seasoned>to influences like Peter Caverly's and 
her frankness dispelled the significance of her revelation, as 
she knew instinctively it would. She wanted sympathy 
and help, not understanding — yet^ for self or others. 

"I suppose it must have been the talk, last evening. 
Odd — what things come back to us — ^in dreams! But 
yours grow serious, dear. YouTl be going off in a night- 
mare some night; you must see some specialist. This 
sort of thing's — ^uncanny!" 

The reaction of a healthy young physique was assisted 
by the amber nectar she had drunk. Katherine set down 
her empty cup, ready to jest at psychic phenomena. 
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" Well go see the gypsies. Dad ; they're camped in Gypsy 
Hollow," she said lightly, dispersing his apprehension, if 
not her own. 

Her wounds healed quickly, and although the scars 
were a disquietude to her, introspection in July is as 
unnatural as snow; a maturing sun dispels them both; 
life courses swiftly through all nature and the business 
of life is being. 

It was a month of tremendous weather, intense heat 
alternating with wind and rain of tropic violence. 

"Fever weather," warned the wise Bettina, but Peter 
took no note. In the seclusion of the old stone house he 
stripped to his work, and as the Dog Star rose ascendant, 
began to throw off "copy" at a rate which caused the 
experienced Severn to prophesy a speedy "writing out." 

No such apprehension reached the soul content of the 

perspiring scribe; through the untrammeled hours and 

days, his own to dream or work, he felt his powers growing 

as the com and grapes upon the hills around him grew; by 

a receptivity to influences as much beyond his ken as his 

control. There was an increasing continuity of the action 

of the mind, a developing capacity for intense and rapid 

labor, but it was no performance of the will, no act of 

concentration. Times he could work and times he could 

not, and all that he could do was to remain quiescent — 

to yield utterly when something which was not himself, 

yet which he was rose in control. Then he worked, 

breathing the breath of life into his creations, vitalizing 

his work with his own strength until he slept, exhausted. 
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Bettina rising with the dawn to work in her garden found 
him often thus, leagues deep in slumber on the couch be- 
side his desk; and if she propped his head more comfort- 
ably, he never knew. He never knew many of the sordid 
sacrifices this woman made for him, lot they lived fru- 
gally: he did not think about her; sometimes, as he came 
and went, intent upon his work, did not even see her, 
days at a time. 

And Bettina never took possession of the house and 
fiiUed it with a wife's preoccupations or a mistresses ca- 
price. The place was empty of her, his to use, or leave. 
It made an ideal workshop. 

"You are well returned," she said shyly whenever he 
appeared. It did not occur to her to claim anything. 

He spent his leisure in another atmosphere, in a suc- 
cession of highly wrought moods and impulses. It seemed 
the natural way to live, the only way to Live, "Behold 
the earth and the fullness thereof*' — ^his heritage! The 
eternal gladness of life transfused his blood. As the 
fervid month burned its way through the calendar he often 
broke out chanting the grand old psalms which go to the 
root of vital things and Ennis and his daughter found it 
good to hear him. He had postponed his departure for 
Boston again, indefinitely. 

Katherine did not passively accept the result of her own 

impetuosity; the rapport established by their conference 

in the evening woods was not to be denied, but she allowed 

its conventional obliteration. Peter no longer met her in 

solitary strolls about the Park or the surrounding country; 
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social occupations filled her time, and the sheer diablerie 
which previously had led him to contrive opportunities 
no longer moved him. A subtle understanding sensitized 
their slightest intercourse and he had no inclination to 
subvert the social safety devices whereby he was enabled 
to enjoy himself a great deal better than he had any right 
to. Neither of them fully realized the electric nature of 
the situation, yet — ^there was a tingling sub-consciousness 
of each other in the most formal intercourse; the intensity 
of the psychic current was increased by the resistance 
and sparks leaped the insulation. Katherine would 
fling out in some winged fancy and send Peter glowing 
to write half the night, or he would phrase some inarticu- 
late idea of hers which haunted her for days. They never 
harked back to those intensive moments, by the faintest 
reference; there seemed better forward and Peter at least, 
was becoming vaguely conscious of a pace too good to last. 

There came a day of torrid heat; the air simmered in 
the blaze of an unclouded sun, and no breeze stirred. 

"It hasn't been hotter since the nebula began to cool 
oflf," moaned Emma Merritt, and shut herself in her 
apartments early in the day. She was stout and suffered 
from a fear of heat apoplexy. 

Katherine flitted like a little restless ghost about the 

empty darkened house all day — ^fortunately there were no 

other guests — ^and Merritt and Ennis lay on the grass 

beneath the trees on the lawn. At tea time, Katherine 

had the equipage taken out to them and while they 

dawdled over it, Philip Farrington whirled up from the 
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city in his motor with Peter Caverly, and there ensued emu- 
lous comparisons of thennal conditions among the men, 
while Katherine made fresh tea. It energized them aU 
a little. Merritt managed to climb into a hammock for 
a nap» Ennis and Peter started for the Crest in search of 
the evening breeze, and to avoid a tete-a-tete with Philip 
— she knew Merritt*s proximity would not avert a proposal 
— ^Katherine prepared to foUow them. 

"There*s no breeze anywhere unless you make one," 
protested the young man ; ** come for a spin with me and I 
guarantee a good one.'* 

*'And break down a mile from shade or shelter. No 
thank you. We shall get the first breath on the Crest," 
said Katherine and he was fain to follow if she led, for he 
was very badly in love indeed, and had been for six weeks, 
though no one appeared to take the matter seriously 
except himself. 

"I notice you have quite a fad for fathers," he drawled 
as they sauntered through the woods, and as it was as im- 
possible to avert, as to anticipate the form of Philip Far- 
rington's proposals, the girl, resigning herself to the inev- 
itable, dimpled expectantly. She had excused herself 
during his caU the previous day to drive with his father. 

"They are the very nicest class of men," she averred, 
enthusiasticaUy. 

"Then why don't you make a coUection of 'em?" he 

inquired impersonaUy. "I've a reaUy fine specimen of 

the genus pater familias at my disposal^ and the price is 

ridiculously cheap." 
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Philip! How ingenious!" she murmiired admiringly. 
Isn't it?" he exulted. **His Honor is a bargain at 
almost any price — and when you consider that it*s only to 
marry me " 

"It*s an inducement," she admitted wickedly — ^**his 
tastes and mine accord so beautifully!" 

**Oh» I say, now! So do ours. You are as keen for 
sport as for art and — er — that you know; you can't expect 
a f eUow to be everything — and we could have ripping good 
times together, dear. With the fathers to do the sesthetic 
stunts — ^it's a family combination that can't be beat!" 

Katherine's soft laughter bubbled over, but Philip's 
answering smile was somewhat rueful. She had spent 
the spring on the Mediterranean, while he had been in 
coUege. What a miserable thing it was to be cooped up 
like that, while other fellows 

"See here, Katherine," he said seriously, "just tell me 
if there is any one else?" 

She gave him a cool little stare — she presumed shame- 
lessly on a year's seniority whenever it convenienced her 
— and quickened her steps to within earshot of her father 
and Peter. She felt that a man who would propose on 
such a day deserved the worst she could do to him. Philip 
shrugged resignedly, by no means discouraged, and at the 
top of the ascent laid his long, slim length down upon 
the brown pine needles and whistled for a breeze; an 
irritating performance, considering the weather, and they 
threw cones at him. 

"Don't fan me, please. Your exertion makes me 
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wanner,*' Katherine complained ungratefuUy to Peter, 
who desisted abruptly. 

The tension was acute; "the grasshopper was a bur- 
den*' and a chirping cricket back of them was worse, 
but there was the relief of space upon the hilltop, and the 
overtone of silence grew distinct. The pleasant splashing 
of a little brook among the rocks was soothing, the sun- 
light slanted in long vapory lines of blue through the stiff 
branches of the pines and made a misty, restful light 
around them. Twin crows on long, slow wings flapped 
through the still air, above the trees of the Park. 

The Crest shelved steeply at the north and gave a view 
of shining water, hills and islands drowsing in the blue 
haze of heat; the Catskills had melted in it; white, steamy 
clouds were boiling out of it around the horizon, and as the 
red and swollen sun sank into it, a sullen conflagration 
kindled in the west and sheets of pale heat lightning 
flickered fitfully across the sky. A chapel bell rang out 
across the river, clear and sweet, from the white seminary 
on the purpling slope beyond, and as though at the invo- 
cation a sudden wind-flaw chased a ripple over the smooth 
water. It died out. Then the tree tops below them 
quivered, a low suspiration stirred the warm air, and the 
monody of the pines breathed softly over them. 

"I thought I'd fetch it," remarked Philip modestly. 
The next gust, a little stronger, lifted Katherine's hand- 
kerchief and it fluttered past him — eluded his lazy clutch 
and settled halfway down the steep declivity below them. 

Gret it," said Katherine confidentially to Otto, who 
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only agitated himself and barked indecisively. He knew 
that shale was sharp and slippery. 

''Get it,*' she repeated, piqued by the general apathy 
and as Otto only wriggled f utilely, and no one else stirred 
at all, she rose, ignoring her companions, and bent her 
energies — ^in vain — ^to make the great brute retrieve. 

"Push him over," advised Philip indolently, and in 
exasperation she tried to do so. 

'* m get it," said Peter suddenly and went down the bank. 

Now Philip was a lover who always let the other fellow 
climb down into the arena for his lady's glove, not from any 
lack of sporting blood, but from an almost certain expec- 
tation that the lions would take a rise out of the adventurer 
and revenge his interference. He had meant to get that 
handkerchief himself, in time, and keep it. It was no 
affair of Peter's; he invoked the tricksy gods to deliver 
over to him the bumptious squire of dames, and as the 
gods seemed in no haste about it, and he was, he slyly 
incited Otto's intervention, with success bejv)nd his wildest 
expectations. The Great Dane gambolled cumbrously 
down the steep incline and careened against Peter. The 
shale began to slide, they both scrambled for a footing, 
and having an advantage in the number of feet. Otto got 
it. Peter came down with emphasis, tobogganed igno- 
miniously to the bottom of the declivity and springing to 
his feet, boxed the astonished Otto soundly. They could 
not hear what he said. 

Ennis was smiling frankly and Plulip turned his thumb 
down like a Roman Emperor. His famt hectoring laugh 
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irritated Katherine unaccountably; it ridiculed a courtesy 
to her and she resented it. Peter's momentary disad- 
vantage roused a sudden» unconsidered impulse^ a demand 
for fealty. 

^* Don't come back»" she caUed rising^ *^I'm going back 
to the house," and before any of them realized her inten- 
tion she had swung herself lightly down the Crest and wasi 
taking the incline at a sure-footed little run. Peter 
clutched Otto's coUar to prevent a rush upon her and 
extended his arm to break the impetus of her descent, and 
although she did not need assistance, she touched his 
arm in courtesy as she came to a stop beside him, and for 
a moment — or was it an eternity? — ^they looked into each 
other's eyes. 

There was no obvious reason for the instant recognition. 
Some sudden alchemy had crystallized ambiguous emo- 
tions, and sensations until now too subtle to pass the thres- 
hold of consciousness, took form and validity. There 
was no doubt, no trouble, no corporeal consciousness in 
that first moment's revelation, nothing but joy, joy! An 
aura of pure gladness rising to a spiritual perception of 
the natural fact — ^their love. Neither spoke. 

**By Jove, there's a drop! Come on, sir," exclaimed 
Philip shamelessly, and slipped down the bank. Peter 
swept the branches of the thicket back for Katherine to 
pass through to the descending path. 

The air was surcharged with electricity and the wind 

was rising in the short fitful gusts of the approaching storm. 

The voices of the forest rose excited or hushed expectant, 
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and the leaves whitened in the gloom. The girl's gray 
fluttering gown was undulant as smoke about her» her 
blood seemed flowing in the same wavering, uncertain 
way. She slipped her fingers under Otto's coUar as a 
hold on things substantial and the Great Dane paced 
between them as they crossed the park. The intervention 
of their companions was a relief — a respite to them both, 
for what was to be said? They were at the age and stage 
when the unspoken word is sweetest and for aU either of 
them knew this state might last forever. 

The electricity of the atmosphere discharged itself in 
one of the season's violent storms, detaining the young 
men at Pine Crest. Darkness shut in suddenly, the trees 
writhed and bent as the wind feU upon them and the 
tremor of its onslaught shook the house. Merritt did not 
have the library lighted; they all sat in the dusk, hushed 
by the elemental uproar, and watched the storm sweep over 
the countryside. The rain came in a downpour, with a 
crash as though the skies had split. The thimder rolled 
reverberating among the hills and the lightning leaped 
the void of the dark river and lit up the spectral hills 
beyond with almost continual flashes. 

Katherine, tingling with the excitation always induced 

by a storm, kept close to her father. She was tensely 

quiet, vaguely expectant that meteorologic violence would 

somehow clear up the psychic state. In the deep gloom 

of the room her small, still face was like a pearl. She 

neither looked nor spoke to Peter, who lay back in a great 

chair unreasoningly, ecstaticaUy happy, and in her ab- 
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straction was unconscious of Philip Farrington's persistent 
efforts to interest her. Philip's state was rapidly becom- 
ing abject; he was perfectly bewitched by this elusive, in- 
different girl, and in a last attempt to gain a moment's 
conference, as the storm passed, he begged her to sing. 

Katherine's voice was charming; her compliance with 
his request foiled his design. She went to the piano, and 
without prelude, as though it were extempore, began to 
sing, "Oh, Fair Dove." 

The storm had passed and the air was clearing. In 
the vapory darkness the calm stars defined the firmament 
above the shadowy earth and the night wind — a wind of 
dreams — ^brought in the scent of dripping leaf and grass 
and flowers, and the tang of of wet, bitter bark. The 
room grew breathless as the girlish voice wove the spell 
of the mystical old song about them: 

" I have no place, no part 

No dwelling more, by sea or shore. 
But only in thy heart." 

She sang with abandon to the eerie passion of the music; 
the familiar words became a vision of life's phantasm. 
Ennis went and stood behind her and the last refrain 
faltered, was almost inaudible — a sob, echoed by her half- 
tranced listeners. 

"Am I on me head or me heels?" Merritt appealed to 

the company in general, but no one seemed to know. " Are 

ye fay, Katherine, in a thunderstorm?" he demanded, 

and Ennis aiiswered. Katherine was leaning back against 

him, trembling in a struggle for composure. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 

SHE kept her maid about her a long time after the 
household retired that night, procrastinating. A 
something insistent, waiting to be done, lurked in 
the background, made her restive with a sense of the 
unseen. What it was did not define itself until she was 
alone and then she recognized the specter which had 
haimted aU her life — ^a likeness of herself — a fear of being 
like her mother. 

The tragedy of Francis Ennis' life was one of those 
events which transcend authority and throw the soul upon 
its own initiative. A great passion had assailed his idolized 
yoimg wife and in her soul's extremity he gave her freedom, 
bowing to the decree of an inscrutable fate, without cen- 
sure or bitterness. But Katherine hated her. Hated her 
for the imspoken sorrow of her father*s life and for her 
own attaint. She never grieved her father by the knowl- 
edge that she feared an inherent defect of moral fiber, 
but the fear was almost an obsession; it checked the joy- 
ous spontaneity of her impulses with the resulting incon- 
sistencies wluch bewildered her best friends. She had 
no confidant. Emma Merritt was her mother's cousin 
and good friend, and what was that but proof of the heredi- 
tary moral insensibility? Katherine prayed to be like 
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her father, not that she expected a contravention of organic 
law, but because she had to pray, while she waited the 
explicit test of life. 

And did not this confirm her utmost self-distrust and 
detestation? She loved Peter Caverly — ^no glossing it! 
She faced it, and grew warm with happiness remember- 
ing his response, and hot with shame realizing it. What 
but sheer moral depravity should make her caue for him? 
Reason revolted here. What, though he knew her best 
thoughts and highest aspirations? And exquisitely re- 
sponded? Oh, no — ^no! Not love him! Why, must she 
do that? Surely they had met upon a different plane. 
Why need they, then, with Love's Supreme for them, 
just love each other as two common people might? She 
knew they did, now, and alone she loved Love for the 
dear, delicious, human commonplace it is, and dreamed 
of its expression until the impossibility smote her 
afresh and she took down her Bible, and read the seventh 
chapter of Romans as a prayer, and found small comfort in 
it; tossed the book aside and wandered up and down her 
room with broken breath and hands convulsive. For she 
bore pain badly and sobbed out in the agony which the 
first turn of the jagged wheel inflicts. 

"What shaU I do?** she cried aghast at life's alterna- 
tives; and while the night wind sighed about the quiet 
house, she fought with fear; fear of liffe's solitude, bereft 
of love; fear of her own soul's stark arraignment in ac- 
ceptance, until in emotional exhaustion, she threw herself 

upon the bed and fell immediately into deep sleep. 
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And at daybreak, clear as the spoken words, she heard 
him caU. 

With swift automatism, she dressed and left the house, 
and Otto rose reluctant from the veranda and accom- 
panied her swift going. Elatherine had many times expe- 
rienced the impossibly smooth, effortless progression 
through dream space. This was something like it; no 
consciously successive footsteps — ^but a resistless propul- 
sion onward. At the Crest, Peter chastened by a night's 
reflection, came forward gravely as though it were a 
rendezvous, and she gave him her hand; it was the first 
time, and he kept it. It was not in him to resist doing 
that, although he realized that whatever impulse brought 
her out, the responsibility now devolved on him. 

It was very early yet; the sun had risen but not yet 
above the Crest and the wide firmament was tremulous 
with the soft radiance of dawn. The hills were violet 
flushed, delectable, the river quiet as a mountain tarn, 
and far above them little new-bom rosy clouds bloomed 
softly in the pearly light. The thin, cool freshness of the 
morning buoyed them in a rarer element; winged things 
were mad with joy in it; the dim woods rang. 

"Are you walking in your sleep?" he asked, resolutely 
keeping the note of intimacy out of his voice. 

"You called me," she replied, and the childish mono- 
tone, the unreserve seemed indeed sonmambular. He 
scrutinized her closely and she did not flinch, the golden 
iris blanked the wide soft eye, the pupils hidden ; the breath 
between her parted lips was slow and even; Peter scarce 
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dared move or think; he stood irresolute, holding her 
smaU, passive hand in his. 

The vision of life perfected had been with him through- 
out the night. This woman was his complement, his 
alter ego^ and — ^how the blood sang in him — ^their need 
was equal. Without his touch the music of her soul was 
mute; without the medium of her finer spiritual percep- 
tion he missed the highest note. He could express her 
thought, give form and beauty to her winged fancy and 
together they could realize life as life was meant to be. 
Oh, he must have her — ^for their own and the world's 
sake! And with the wine of life upon his lips he would 
have drunk the whole draught, sweet or bitter, but — a 
doubt? The bitter drop of circumstance might poison 
life for her. He realized this and resolution tested the 
moral fiber of the man. 

The passion flower of life had bloomed in aU its mystic 
splendor, not the ephemeral growth of that brief, fervid 
summer, but rooted back in the eternity which had shaped 
being; the thing was as inevitable as life itself and utterly 
beyond regret. 

And utterly beyond regret it must remain ! He was not 
bitter; who can strive with Fate? He strove only with 
himself. 

It is hard to do right when all the gods are dead, but 

there is a spirituality above the old cults of expediency, 

and "the old order changeth, giving place to new !" With 

day-dawn, tenderness overmastered passion. He leaned 

lus head against the trunk of a great, cool, wet tree and 
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fought with unmanly tears, which got, however, to his 
throat and strangled him. 

"Klatherine," his heart yearned, and she had heard! 
The wonder of it and the warrant of the fact! The im- 
pulse to love fully, boldly, joyously, up to the limit of the 
possible, rewoke as he looked down at her. How very 
still she was, how confident! What higher power laid its 
interdiction upon Nature? 

"Are you dreaming, dear? And must I waken you," 
he breathed unsteadily, and did she sway to him or did 
he draw her toward him? The pupils of her eyes grew 
wider, darking the golden iris with bewildered sweetness. 

"Did you call?" she faltered, and oh how sweet she 
was, how utterly to be desired! He bent his head until 
his lips touched a lock of her bright brown hair. 

Dear Lady of Dreams," he said, low and reverently, 
you know we're not responsible for them — and you and 
I went stalking moonshine once together (and perhaps 
again) and I dreamed — of you last night"; he caught his 
breath; "that's beyond control, or pardon. But if I 
called you — ^weU, I am not sorry that you heard — and 
came." He hesitated, for the color had rushed gloriously 
to her face. She withdrew her hand, the controlling con- 
sciousness awake, defensive now. 

Hitherto they had, in aU innocence, tried to accept a 
supreme emotional experience as a casual event, a com- 
monplace of life, an episode, and at the crisis Katherine 
broke badly. 

**I must have dreamed you called," she said, over- 
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whelmed by a hysterical impulse to explain, to attribute 
her glaring indiscretion to some extrinsic cause, " and my 
dreams are very vivid. This is a recurrent one, and the 
first time I did thaH/* In the consciousness of increased 
involvement she defied the facts, held out her open palm, 
as red as a red rose, deep curved and lovely, the fine 
fingers flickering out like flame. The gesture precluded 
the audacity of a caress. Peter bent deferentially to look 
at two white scars, like tiny tooth marks on the rosy muscle 
of the thumb. 

"What is the dream?" he asked, unable to repress the 
caressing intonation. 

She told it briefly, vividly, with a staccato lightness. 

"And I thought" (her voice was almost natural) "that 
if I told you, and you knew not to come — ^it might break 
the dream." 

I should come," he said passionately. 
Considerate!" she flashed. "I've told you — " she 
flung out the scarred palms, accusative, and he caught 
and raised them to his lips. 

"Heaven knows I mean to be considerate, but Kath- 






erine " 



(t 



Oh, don't! Don't!" she whispered. 

The appeal recalled him, a tenderness as poignant as 
sheer pain welled up in him; he released her hand. 

"No," he said, slowly, gravely, "there 'are things it is 
not lawful that a man should speak.'" 

The color surged hotly into her face again, her eyes 
burned suddenly beneath the concealing lashes. 
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"*A11 things are lawful, but all things are not expedi- 
ent/" she retorted, quickly, scarce realizing what she said, 
in her humiliation, and turning from him walked away 
to the edge of the Crest. 

His acquiescence bruised her like a blow; in the light 
of her own insurgence it was a reproof — intolerable! 
Could she prevent her dreams? Dared he assume — any- 
thing she did not allow? Whatever impulse sent her out 
at this imholy hour — ^and she could not quite fathom it — 
it was not for him to weigh — and to reprove! Had she 
mistaken, read a meaning into things, he unaware? Im- 
possible! Yet could he care — ^and acquiesce? What 
(furiously) was the use being a man — ^to acquiesce? If 
she were one, she would make things different, and if he 
did not care, he should. She would not suffer all alone. 
Oh, if she only had not said she had heard him call! All 
else could be — ^ignored. And that should, as she chose! 
He should declare himself so she could vindicate herself, 
refusing him. She wanted him to suffer, if she did. 

He followed her, and stood beside her, silent. She kept 
a shoulder toward him flouting his punctilio with the mad- 
dening irresponsibility of an innocent young maid. It 
bore hard on him; he perceived nothing very plainly 
except the exceeding inexpediency of presuming on it. 
So they stood a long moment and looked off into the calm 
morning. A clear light lay now on the western hills and 
painted them upon the placid stream; the sky and moun- 
tains were dissolved in the still depths; halfway across the 

river the white seminary gleamed, and on a strip of black, 
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glassy water at the mountains' base, drifted a solitary sloop 
— a phantom ship, between the shore and shadow. £ath- 
erine felt as though the whole scene and themselves were 
but a fantasy, imreal as dreams are. Some time her heart 
would break. Of this she was quite sure; but not this 
mid-sununer morning. It had turned to a hard little 
stone to hurt him with. 

"They've dragged their anchor," Peter murmured 
absently, his eyes upon the drifting vessel. 

"It seems pleasant — drifting," said the girl, and he 
caught a brief glimpse of a mutinous, smaU, sweet face. 
It's ignominous seamanship, "he said steadying himself. 
Does that really matter — so that one — arrives?" she 
propounded recklessly. 

He bent toward her irresistibly. 

*^ Where? ^' he demanded irrepressibly. 

"In the pleasant land of — dreams, I suppose," she said 
flippantly, and the alluring, wistful mouth, the veiled 
sweetness of her eyes undid his resolution. 

"Is that always to be our destination?" he pleaded. 
She shrugged. 

"I suppose so! Au revoir,*' she mocked daintily and 

turned to descend the path. He barred the way. She 

laid a finger on her lips enforcing his own prohibition 

mercilessly. He understood. 

But you canH go — ^like this,*' he protested, vehemently. 

How then?" provocatively. 

Let our dreams shape realities!" She laughed as 

though her heart would break. 
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Let them/* she taunted. He stood aside. 
Au revoivy then, Dream Lady," he murmured. She 
did not look back. 

She went directly to her father's room and began to 
make the coffee. 

"IVe been out; I'm drenched," she explained, and 
displayed pulp-like slippers. 

Ennis plumped up his pillows, without manifest sur- 
prise. A thing of that sort required no explanation. 
Where did you go?" he asked lazily. 
Up to the Crest. I went to meet Mr. Caverly," she 
announced calmly. 

"Grood Heavens!" ejaculated Ennis in undisguised as- 
tonishment. Eiitherine steadily shook the Uttle coffee 
pot over the blue flame. "What did you do it for?" he 
inquired with confidential curiosity. 

"I don't know," said Eiitherine honestly, and handed 
him his cup. 

"Well — ^unless there was some special reason " 

There wasn't," she said listlessly. 
Then — ^I wouldn't, you know," he said indulgently, 
and she seemed to acquiesce. 

"I think I shall accept that Norway invitation, after 
all," she announced, after a pause. 

Well," Ennis waited noncommittally. 
You see," she explained, "I think the trip will do me 
good. I — I'm not sleeping very well, and I have — 
dreams." 

She sat her cup down suddenly and threw herself upon 
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her knees, beside his bed, her face against lus breast. He 
put both arms around her. 

" My little girl, my Uttle girl," he murmured, steadyingly. 
She was not weeping. 

"I feel as though I want to say my prayers, and I don't 
know what to pray for — ^nor whether I want it," she said 
drearily. 

"My little girl — ^my little girl," he repeated tenderly, 
reproaching himself bitterly that he had not foreseen what 
in the light of it, seemed an inevitable result. She lay still 
against him, but he felt her tense self-restraint. 

" I think, instead of Norway — ^you don't like the Edna 
Luce crown and I don't want you in it — ^you and I had 
better take a little trip together," he said after a few min- 
utes. She got to her feet and looked at him gratefully. 

"And give up your winter exhibit?" she protested, half- 
heartedly. He measured her necessity by the accepted 
sacrifice. 

"Does that matter, dear?" he asked tenderly. "When 
do you want to start?" 

"I can be ready to-day, any time. You're the best 
Dad!" She bent and kissed him and turned abruptly to 
leave the room. Who but a father would take one so ab- 
solutely upon faith, and how little she deserved it! Un- 
shed tears scalded her eyes. 

"By the way. Kitten," called Ennis, "where shall we 
— start for?" 

"Any where," she replied, not looking back. 

It was a year before she saw Peter Caverly again. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MARKING TIME 

NOW" — ^Emma Merritt subsided into a roomy 
porch chair as the Ennises drove away that 
evening — **now you may expect something worth 
while from Peter Caverly." 

Merritt did not follow this deduction and said so. 
He's in love with her," his wife explained. 
Great Scott, Emma! Is sheF " he demanded sharply. 

I'm not in Eiitherine's confidence, but, I rather think 

. 

IS. 

I knew she admired his work, but I had an idea she — 
disapproved of him." 

" Oh, she did ! Only a sense of humor saves Eiitherine 
from being a prig. She thinks I'm a moral pervert be- 
cause I don't cut poor Molly." 

" But, my dear, if you have known this " 

"I haven't. There was nothing to know. I go by my 
intuitions and I felt this in my bones. Beside — as though 
you could ' censor ' the morals of the people we have here ! 
And as far as Peter Caverly's peccadillos are concerned, 
what can you expect when Elizabeth Farrington leaves him 
at large in a world of such fascinating interest? Oh," she 

laughed, a stout, jolly laugh at his reproach, *Hhis has been 
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all most highly transcendental; it won't hurt them» and 
it will make good copy. You'll see," 

**No man with a shred of decency — " began the indig- 
nant Irishman. 

"No mere man would — could! *^ interposed his wife 
lightly, "and Peter will not know he's coining heart's 
blood. It's *the double sense of genius* — introspection. 
You never caught one of 'em so young before, Angus, and 
it's pure joy to watch him evolute. Nothing, from a 
heartache to a stomach ache comes amiss to him. It be- 
comes part of his perspective. Now, he has been experi- 
menting with romance, this summer; unless he is — 
phenomenal, his next article will thrill — 



"If I thought he had been experimenting with Kath- 
erine deliberately " 

"Tut!" Enmia Merritt looked bored by this failure 
to grasp the subtler phase of the situation. "Francis 
may be left to deal with any such possibility. He's had 
experience, poor fellow." 

"Oh, confound the fellow! I don't like to think 
Katherine's breaking her little heart for him." 

"I'm sorry. I'm fond of Kitty, though she's a girl 
you have to love in spite of her faults, rather than for her 
virtues. There's a sort of poetical justice in it, though, 
if she is in love with him. She's been so hard on Molly." 

"She never knew her, you know — Oh, I hope you're 
mistaken in tins Emma." 

"See what he writes," quoth his wife, sententiously. 

An association so largely psychic could not be inter- 
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rupted by mere separation, and in a mode scarcely less 
subtle and intangible than her actual presence had been, 
Katherine was incarnate in the scene she left. Peter felt 
her in the fragrance of primroses blooming palely in the 
dark, the flame of sunset and the tremulous rose of 
dawn. She had become inextricably a part of being, a 
fact which had to be accepted and reckoned with, if not 
explained nor undec^tood. 

And the wonder of it woke the interpreter. Peter did not 
try to formulate his own feelings. He reverted to his old 
roving ways again: the Crazy Betzwas in constant com- 
mission the rest of the season, and the calm impersonality 
of the Great River — ^the Spirit of the Hudson — ^wrought 
his turbulent emotions into a medium of insight into life. 

Emma Merritt did not find the "thrill" she had ex- 
pected in his work; there was something better; anew 
strength and sweetness, a deeper chord of sympathy, 
understanding. She looked across the library table at 
her husband thoughtfully when she finished reading his 
next article. 

"That affair went deeper than I thought," she an- 
nounced regretfully. 

Merritt looked up from a pile of manuscript. 

"What you reading? Caverly's? I told ye the bhoy 
wouldn't exploit his personal exparience — ^if he kad one," 
dubiously. 

"He's bigger than I thought," mused the lady ab- 
stractedly. 

This was in September. In October, Severn handed 
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his chief the young writer's contribution in eloquent 
silence. It was hopelessly mediocre, the result 6f domes- 
tication. 

The equinoctial storm that season lasted several days 
and Peter, driven by the wild weather to take refuge in the 
cottage, sat staring absently out into it at the end of a long 
day at his desk. The dark wrack of the storm scurried 
low before the gale, and the gray air was crossed by slant- 
ing lines of rain. The trees moaned and tossed distress- 
fully as the blast fell upon them and the sodden autunm 
leaves lay where they fell. The garden was a wreck. 

A furious gust lashed the rain heavily against the win- 
dows, rattling the loose sashes and almost obscuring the 
wan daylight, and in the midst of the downpour Peter saw 
the Jehu of his wedding journey drive up to the gate and 
stop. He stared a moment, as Marie descended from 
the cab, and then dashed out into the rain in time to 
receive Elizabeth. She gave him a glance of indescrib- 
able appeal; he saw the reason she had come, and put- 
ting his arm about her, half-carried her up the little path- 
way to the house. In his room, she cast herself upon him 
in the abandon of pure hysteria. Elizabeth and hysteria! 
Peter felt himself grow old. 

"Why didn't you teU me, dear," he reproached gently. 

"B-because — ^you — ^would — ^have — ^wished — ^me to give 
up my work." 

"NaturaUy." 

" I— consulted— Dr. Mary. She said— I 'could per- 
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fectly well go on with it — ^but you did not come-el And 
last night I was wretchedl I — ^I felt so bad I warded you." 

Peter was gravely impressed by this admission. 

"I r^ret, more than you will ever know, that I did 
not go with you," he said truthfully, and this seemed dis- 
tinctly comforting. She laised her golden head and 
wiped her lovely eyes, and struggled with the panic which 
outraged her self-respect. 

Of course this is perfectly nonsensical of me 



Let me take your wet wraps, dear. What a day for 
you to be out! You must have some hot tea at once and 
I'll light a fire." He bustled with busy hospitality, draw- 
ing an easy chair to her, and she sank down in it over- 
whelmed by a strange languor. 

" But you must not think I am giving up my work, the 
next two months," she protested and he smiled indul- 
gently. 

"Will it be — in two months? Bess, dear, it was not 
fight I should not have known," he said indignantly. 

"I — ^I tried to tell you; I said, emphatically, *it is time 
we had a home of our own.' You might have under- 
stood — ^when I a^hed you to come," tremulously. 

"Don't dear! This journey has done you up. The 
idea of you coming on alone " 

"I had Marie, of course, and I brought my nurse, too. 
She can stay on now imtil I need her. Doctor Mary has 
engaged an infant's nurse." 

"Dear, you'll stay — here?** 

" How, Peter? With Marie and two nurses and Doctor 
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Mary and maybe more people; there is no loom — ^no 
conveniences." 

** It is not too late to make other arrangements," he said 
quietly. 

" Yes it is. Pede, it's not that I'm resentful, I am sure, 
but I cannot go into a strange house, now. I'm going 
over to my own rooms. That will not conflict with your 
work — ^nor mine." 

He did not dare oppose her. She had prearranged 
each detail and not knowing what dire results would fol- 
low interference, he could do nothing but wait the passage 
of those intermedial two months. Elizabeth conformed 
unflinchingly to set hours of work and recreation and the 
routine utterly benumbed Peter. He watched the clock 
nervously and was on hand unfailingly at the hours of 
leisure, but the result of emulating her indefatigable in- 
dustry wrought consternation among Petsik lovers. Emma 
Merritt called on the young matron in the lively spirit of 
investigation, and, as it was not yet four o'clock, she and 
Peter waited together in the parlor until it was. Marie 
annoimced no one before the hour struck. 

""He's marking time," she told her husband and Burr 
Jaros betwixt tears and laughter, *'and he's doing it 
punctiliously, but you can see it's on his nerves. I never 
realized that Elizabeth Farrington was so maddeningly 
methodical, but her servants are automatons, positive! 
All her arrangements are scientifically correct, unques- 
tionable, and she looks sweet, and dreamy and soft. If 
he only would mutiny and demoralize her system!' 
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That might be — injudicious," murmured Merritt. 
I wish Francis were here; he had great influence with 
the boy. Where are they now?" inquired Burr JarOs. 
Sorrento, the last letter," replied Mrs. Merritt. 
And Prince Romana?" interrogated the old man 
sharply. She shrugged. 

''At hand, as usual. I wish she would accept him or 
stop the rumors." , 

" Didn*t she definitely refuse him, when he followed 
her home here, last time?" 

"Yes. And now she lets him follow in her train again. 
Of course there's no reason why she shouldn't marry 
hun " 

"Except everything," interposed hef husband. 

" He is a brilliant and agreeable man of the world, and 
in one phase Katherine is suflBciently mimdane " 

"And in another phase, she is so much more — ^that's 
beyond him; her enthusiasms, her aerial flights — ^the dear 
child — ^it wouldn't do," said Merritt. 

" I wish he had stayed with Bettina," Burr Jaros snarled 
savagely. "What are you going to do with that stuflF he's 
sent you, Angus? I wouldn't think anything of his writ- 
ing it — ^we all write some awful rot — ^but to submit it for 
publication!" 

"Ill talk to the bhoy," said Merritt, soothingly and he 
did, with the result that Peter wrote no more at all for 
several months. 

Eveiything happened exactly according to Elizabeth's 

schedule. Peter spent another night in his garden watch- 
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ing the light in his wife's windows, and the tall figure of 
the Judge paced to and fro in the library. As the hours 
dragged by they had separated tacitly, both too anxious 
to remain together, and the odor of chloroform had driven 
Peter out into the garden. A cold mist filled the river 
valley, the light of the windows blurred and wavered as 
rifts of it drifted by. At intervals the Judge wandered 
restlessly out on the veranda and they exchanged a few 
low words, and in the glimmer of the wet, gray dawn. 
Doctor Mary held up a tiny indistinguishable bundle at 
the window, and smiled reassurance to the dripping 
figure in the mist below. 

No royal physician's orders were ever more accurately 
observed than Doctor Mary's, and the results should 
have gratified her professional pride, and doubtless did, 
but there was a good deal of the woman in the doctor — a 
natural objection to literal observances, of any sort, and 
Elizabeth's unvarying compliance wrought her to revolt 
against her own mandates. She sympathized with Peter. 

"Normal variation is a law of nature," she declared 
officially, "and routine is essentially depressing." 

"But — ^it does not depress me," Elizabeth argued mildly 
from data, "and I am sure the infant thrives." 

"For pity's sake, do you call her that? I should think 
Peter would feel as though he had a foundling." 

" It does seem to annoy him ; I do not see why it should. 
Of course I should say Ruth, but she is so small an — a 
babe yet." 

" Call her whoppey poppsey didle-de-dum," exclaimed 
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the exasperated doctor, ''call her something human! 
The infant, forsooth ! The babe, good gracious ! Haven't 
you any bowels, Elizabeth? How can you help eating 
her, the p'eciousist 'ittle duck!*^ Doctor Mary cuddled and 
actually tossed the child in defiance of all physiological 
law, and this irrational and unprofessional mood filled 
Elizabeth's great, lovely eyes with reproachful surprise. 

''I thought an infant's delicate nervous organization was 
injured by play," she remonstrated. 

"This child hasn't any," said Doctor Mary in a bold, 
bad tone, "she's like her mother. Elizabeth if you had 
a spark of humor you wouldn't keep Peter hovering in- 
determinate in the background, like Joseph in the pictures 
of the Holy Family. ^ The position isn't dignified, espe- 
cially as she's his baby. Those big, dexterous hands of 
his will not harm her. Let him have her." 

"Really, Mary your orders are contradictions. You 
said 'do not tend her,' and I told Peter and gave him 
Doctor Jennette's 'Knowledge for Mothers.' I am sure 
no rational parent would wish to — 
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Doctor Mary shrieked with laughter and gave it up. 

And so did Peter and the Judge and even the irrepress- 
ible Philip, but so did not Aunt Theresa. By some 
process of ratiocination satisfactory to herself, she claimed 
closer kin to Peter's daughter than to him, and this claim 
she maintained. Every morning, casually, in her blue 
and white checked apron she went over to the Judge's by 
the back door, and supervised the ablutions of her niece 

in calm despite of the nurse's black disfavor. This cere- 
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mony was elaborate, and Peter having been dipped in a tin 
basin, the appurtenances of his daughter's toilet im- 
pressed the old lady mightily. She recounted all tlungs 
and more to Peter at their noonday meal, and then, having 
"done up" the work, she donned a decent gown with 
stiff white cuffs and collar, and went over to the Judge's 
by the front door, this time for the sheer glory of the thing, 
and Elizabeth received her at the stated hour. Elizabeth 
was very nice to her daughter's Aunt Theresa. She ex- 
plained kindly why her baby was not to be "tended" and 
depended on the nurse to enforce the prohibition. 

The nurse could be depended on. She would have en- 
forced prohibition on a Kentucky colonel if her mistress 
had said so, and she had a very poor opinion of the Caverly 
contingent anyway. Peter was reduced to a state of mind 
in which he weakly schemed to avoid her, and a comical 
sense that she was aware of this did not lessen the ig- 
nominy. He was, however, nervously anxious that all the 
mystery should be ceremoniously performed and controlled 
his insurgency until the spring. Then he stole the baby. 

The nurse trundled the empty carriage back to the 
house and displayed the ravaged vehicle to her mistress. 

"Mr. Caverly, ma-am, he came along and jes' took 

her up, pillows and all and went off down toward the 

river! And he sez, sez he — ^"she is to be Queen of the 

May,* sez he, and went off, down to the rivety^ iterated 

the outraged guardian of infancy. Elizabeth glancing 

out of the window saw a tiny red sail dancing gaily up 

the stream. 
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"Mr. Caverly will return in about an hour," she an- 
nounced calmly, glancing at the clock to ascertain the 
next nursing period, pending which she shut herself in 
her study, as usual. If she suffered perturbation of either 
mind or body no one ever knew it* 
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CHAPTER XVI 

heyday! 

IT was, however, one of those occasions m which 
Elizabeth failed to allow for "normal variation." 
Ruth did not cry in an hour; she was having too 
much fun. Peter laid her in a nest of pillows on the seat 
of the boat, and she crowed approval when he hoisted sail, 
and screwing up her little face to meet the river breeze, 
cooed delicious things to him when he sat down before her 
and looked at her fatuously. 

She was very pink and piquant, not at all a cherubic 
baby; the red Caverly blood bloomed through the fine 
patrician skin, and his own dark near-set eyes frolicked in 
her wee face with her mother's small, calm mouth. Peter 
was so glad of her he buried his face in her, and kissed 
and mumbled her and "booed" idiotically, until she 
tickled and kicked and shrieked ecstatically. It was 
their first real romp and she was no passive factor in it; 
she clutched at his hair and nose and gouged at his 
eyes. 

"You're the sportingest girl I ever took out sailing," he 
chuckled, and she dimpled so coquettishly at the compli- 
ment that he laughed out, and put one of her tiny fists 

into his mouth, a thing he had always wanted to do; a 
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goblin-like performance which amused them both im- 
moderately. 

"You never have had half a chance to realize the fun 
of just being bom, have you, my dear? Want to sit up 
and look 'round, do you? Why, assuredly," and he sat 
her bolt upright and in paralyzed amaze beheld her slowly 
crumple up and topple over on the seat. 

Her indignant protest roused him. He caught her up, 
almost as scared as she was by the bump on her head, 
and she doubled up and straightened out in his hands 
and howled, it seemed to his embarrassed ears, like a 
small siren. The piercing note went far across the water, 
the open mutiny elicited a derisive toot from a local river- 
steamer and a tiny steam launch followed suit and mega- 
phoned a hilarious oflFer to "stand by.'* This nautical 
badinage elicited no response. The good old Betz held 
to her course steadily^ which was a lucky thing, because 
the skipper had his hands full. Each time his daughter 
opened her eyes enough to see him, it appeared to aggra- 
vate her sense of injury and she shrieked anew. Never 
in all her life had she been so maltreated and although 
she may not have reasoned logically she knew very well 
whose fault it was and she took it out of him with all her 
little might. Miscalculating the amount of wriggle in a 
small baby, he almost lost her overboard in one paroxysm 
and this suggested an expedient, which without a second 
thought he executed. Getting a firm grip on the general 
slack of her garments, he held her out over the side of the 

boat and dipped the screaming, little face in the river. 
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Quiet was instantaneous; the baby gasped as he drew 
her in, blinked the drops off her lashes, the little wet face 
dimpled, and she laughed up at him breathlessly. 

"Well, by Jupiterl Like it do you? You're a regular 
water-baby. Have some more?" he asked cordially and 
soused the bumped forehead thoroughly while the baby 
hands spatted the big Hudson and the baby voice chuckled 
and crowed in glee. 

She looked like a little drowned rat when she was finally 
hauled aboard and a horrific probability of colds or worse 
appalled the reckless parent. Hastily laying the boat on 
a long tack, he held the soft little body close to him in the 
sun, and fending off the breeze, stripped off the wet gar- 
ments. This was easier than getting the warm carriage 
robe which he had gathered up with her, securely pinned 
about the wobbly little thing, though she offered no overt 
resistance; appeared really interested in seeing all the tag 
ends secured in shipshape style, and only smiled sleepily 
when he hugged her to him in delight, leaned her little 
drowsy head against him in the dearest way and in two 
whiffs was asleep. 

The day was balmy, somnolent, brooding with sweet, 
vernal impulses. The bloom was on the hills again and 
the trees were talking softly on the shore. Masses of 
snowy clouds dissolved in the blue ether and drifted back 
reformed across the pleasant sky. The sim had molten 
the gray Hudson to a fluctuous silver and a soft breeze 
sang and crisped the bright water into delicate spume- 
crested waves, which lapped and gurgled on the gliding 
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boat. Peter found himself handling his craft with an 
unprecedented margin of safety, and a curious sense of 
caution growing in him. Of course there is no safer place 
than a boat, unless you take chances. He took none; 
would never take so many for himself again. Hitherto 
he had lived to himself; this little breather on his breast 
changed that. It was not much that he could do for her 
— ^for the first time he envied Elizabeth — ^but there might 
be occasion when his little girl would need just Mm alive. 
A new, strange yearning tenderness surcharged his heart, 
the sublimation of all other earthly loves. He had not 
known that he should ever feel like this; if other fathers 
did — ^Ennis did, he knew. A convulsive heart-throb, a 
swirl of mad phantasmagoric impossibilities stifled him, 
and immobile physically, his soul launched demolition 
on the restraining state of things and reformed existence 
to his own desires. 

Then the child stirred, made a hunger lip-sound, nestled 
to him, and his brain cleared. Holding the precious 
morsel closer, steering craftily, he looked steadily upon 
what Isy and saw the Grood of it. This was no occasion 
for the search of motives; feeling showed the way, the 
validity and value of now-a-day things vouched for them- 
selves, and for the first time in many months he touched 
Heart's content. He felt the dimpled hands and knees 
to reassure himself that they were warm, again and again; 
the helplessness of the tiny creature filled him with unut- 
terable fondness. If any harm befell her he knew well 

that he should just go soberly and drown himself. Not 
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for the world would he have laid her down, although she 
slept imtil his posture cramped. He made for shore, how- 
ever, with expedition at the first signs of her wakening. 

His apprehension of a scrimmage with the hungry baby 
at the dock was not realized. Ruth was native to the 
river breeze, it was soporific, made the little thing so 
drowsy that she lay quite still against him while officious 
hands upon the wharf reached out, and made the boat fast 
for them; acted like a little lady until he stepped ashore 
and gave her to her grimly waiting nurse, but then 

He followed the vociferous procession leisurely, at the 
decent interval of half a block. It brought the Judge out 
on the veranda while yet afar o^, but he was reassured by 
Peter's sheepish grin. The young man did not, as usual, 
follow him into the library and wait for Elizabeth to 
descend. He deliberately mounted the stairs (sudden 
quiet reigned above), and when the nurse half interposed 
at the nursery door, he piled the wet little garments he 
carried on her arms, chucked her imder the chin casually, 
and closed the door on her. Elizabeth in a low chair with 
her child blushed divinely as he came in long strides 
across the room, knelt down by them and put his arms 
around them both. 

"I will not be shut out from where you two are, any 
more," he said with tender mastery, and was not gainsaid. 

He found a letter and a check from Severn on his return 
to the cottage that night, a check so large and a report of 
his book so gratifying that his contentment overflowed in 
an inunediate reply. Severn had urged the conunonsense 
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of following up success. Peter's reply, a whimsey of 
parental preoccupation, was in his happiest vein; the 
inimitable stroke of genius. 

Severn read it the next day and with something almost 
like emotion pointed out to Merritt its adaptability to 
publication, a compromise the delinquent contributor 
accepted carelessly, to find the unconsidered trifle the 
success of the season. The simple tenderness and pathos 
of the exquisite little sketch laid hold on the great pulsing 
heart of the people, and before the summer was over 
"Peter's Baby" was known and loved throughout her 
native land. 

Elizabeth was genuinely shocked by the episode. To 
write about the baby! She would have as soon thought 
of eating it. In the light of its amazing vogue she studied 
the sketch carefully and failed to discern the "precious- 
ness" which that ridiculous Mrs. Merritt raved of. "It 
was, she said, "a shameless transcription from Nature," 
and this convulsed the Judge and Peter. Her husband's 
explanation of the extempore, casual, almost accidental 
circumstances, failed to mitigate the oflFense. Very deci- 
sively she denied her daughter to the popular demand. 
There was no photograph, scarcely a glimpse of the little 
lady to be had, and now who so in her element as the 
baby's nurse? Marcella would have served with credit 
in a pretorian guard and her valiance, deflected from 
himself, afforded no whit less satisfaction to the graceless 
Peter than to his stately spouse. 

The returns from this reprehensive article and from 
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his book afforded him the means to buy a house that sum- 
mer, and Elizabeth submitted to driving about the coun- 
try, inspecting property for weeks, for if she did not go, 
he took the baby. She was cheerfully resigned to sacrifice 
herself to her daughter's regimen but she made it under- 
stood that her concessions to maternity were scheduled 
only for the time of the child's paramount necessities. 
She meant to go on with her work at the observatory the 
next year. 

Peter suggested that she build one instead. 

"I'U buy a hill," he proffered handsomely, and Eliza- 
beth patiently explained the prohibitive cost of such a 
plan. 

'' You seem to think that any makeshift is all-sufficient 
for my purpose," she expostulated, " and my work requires 
the most delicate and sensitive appliances invented, and 
I must go where I can use them. At Harvard or Dum 
Ivers " 



"Now, Bess, I will not live in Scotland! Choose any 
place in America and Babe and I will come along and 
keep house while mother's sifting star-dust," said Peter, 
and his wife's great, lovely eyes [regarded him with some 
amusement. 

"Because I have a taste — and faculty for sifting star- 
dust instead of ashes — ^use my brain some hours each day 
instead of dawdling while you use yours, you think I 
can't direct my own household? My dear boy, you are 
hopelessly archaic. You can't say that Ruth's neglected, 
because I don't spoil her. Are you ready to give up your 
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work and simply love her? I am not. I do not purpose 
to devote myself to her amusement nor my own — nor 
yours (and there's the rub, isn't it?) It wouldn't satisfy 
me. I've an unfeminine predilection — ^if you choose — for 
facts, not fiction. If I can analyze some speck of star- 
dust, it's a real contribution to the store of knowledge " 

**I'd as soon contribute something to the gaiety of 
nations," interposed her reckless husband. His wife 
pitied such a disposition. 

** My work is the world's work," she said with unabated 
earnestness; ^'I'm taking measure of inmiensity, I'm help- 
ing to find out the Law. And you want me to watch the 
tiny spark upon the family hearthstone, hold a baby, 
while my brain dries up, and my best years go by!" 

"Ill hold the baby," said Peter who had a bourgeois 
delight of the occupation. " Of course, I cannot prevent 
you spending your *best years' in an observatory, but one 
thing is certain. Babe and I must have an habitation. I 
do Tiot think an observatory is a safe and sane place to 
bring up a child. Why, any moment of serious preoc- 
cupation, you are liable to drop the little thing over into 
immensity.' And then you'd be a goner, kiddie! Dad 
couldn't ever fish you out of all that." 

"I wish you would be serious, Peter. What is the gain 
to cancel my life for hers?" 

'* Multiplying the numerator increases the value of a 
fraction," murmured his Honor slyly, and Peter chuckled, 
and because Elizabeth looked amazed by this fractional 
joke, he kissed her lightly — ^which was perfectly the thing 
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to do, although she ""took the kiss sedately." Elizabeth 
was not afFectionate; her vigorous mentality was more 
self-centering, self-sufficient daily, but she was amiably 
tolerant of love's demand — ^had found sound scientific 
warrant for it, and of course she loved her husband. 
Natural selection had been decided by propinquity, and 
who was Peter to resist the operation of organic Law? 

There wasn't a resistant impulse in him, certainly by this 
time — ^nor much of any other — and so by virtue of really 
most excellent intentions on both sides, this rangy pair 
were in case to be domesticated and his Honor prayed 
devoutly it would last. Their previous insouciant asso- 
ciation had agitated gossip and distressed him greatly. 
He understood his son-in-law much better than his daugh- 
ter. No one admired clever women more than he, and 
being a good American father he did not oppose Elizabeth, 
but he really thought she might have specialized in some- 
thing more — er — convenient. Deep sea sounding, now, or 
Arctic exploration had elements of social interest, com- 
pared with abstruse astronomical calculations ! And Eliz- 
abeth almost considered comets frivolous. What she needed 
to evoke enthusiasm was a film of nebula which only the 
highest power could resolve. Judge Farrington admired 
her ability inunensely, but he would have liked occasional 
spontaneous, unscheduled caresses and such a thing did 
not occur to Elizabeth. At the formal times and seasons 
she saluted him, but the pleasant intimacies, the unspoken 
caress of voice and touch and manner were not in her. 

Peter's casual kiss was not only not reproved ! His Honor 
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brought his utmost tact and discretion to effect their con- 
ventional rangement, and in the course of the summer 
they did decide upon a house; an old estate on the South 
Road, quite beyond Peter's present means, but he was 
optimistic, and Elizabeth's preference for the Hyde Park 
region was easily overruled. The house was to be re- 
modeled and ready for their occupancy that fall. 
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A KISS AMIBS 

DRIVE back by the Hyde Park road, please; we 
have not been through Gypsy Hollow for a long 
time," said Elizabeth as she re-entered the car- 
riage at the conclusion of a social call one afternoon. 

"That road's awful rough!" Old Ezra did not turn 
as he ventured this remonstrance, and waited but a 
moment for the response which he did not expect. His 
young mistress' orders were never discretional. 

"You need not keep that parasol over her on this 
road," she observed to the nurse, seated opposite with the 
child, and the valiant Marcella, reluctant, furled her 
favorite weapon of protection, as the carriage turned into 
the cross-road. 

It was a lonely road. Long lines of sentinel firs marched 
over the steep hilltops with them, and drew together in 
dark ranks about the hollow where the gypsies camped 
each year; short-bitten, rocky pastures and green wood 
lots intervened between the tilth of fields and orchards, 
and the rural habitations were of the humbler type, and 
widely separate. 

The old stone Revolutionary house, a substantial but 
never a pretentious dwelling, stood low beside a sandy 
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stretch of road and Peter did not hear the carriage as he 
crossed the narrow yard. Fate herself must have planned 
the scene. Bettina rose from her gardening, oblivious 
of everything but his arrival after months of absence, and 
he put a finger underneath the little dusky chin and kissed 
her. Old Ezra, staring straight between his horses' ears, 
got by as fast as possible and Peter had a fleeting glimpse 
of his wife's rigid profile as her carriage passed. 

It seemed to Elizabeth in that first moment she should 
die. This to her — ^to her/ Pride felt the stroke first, held 
her steady, moveless and so ghastly pale the stout Marcella 
fell a-tremble at her and poor, pitiful old Ezra felt the 
silence like a death behind him. The expose exceeded all 
his fears, and to the outraged wife it seemed so monstrous, 
so incredible, it could not be. Yet — ^that greeting implied 
no casual relation. She went sick and faint with physical 
repulsion; it was intolerable that she should suffer for a 
thing like this! Who or what the woman was she neither 
thought nor cared, but Peter — ^why, she loved him! Oh, 
it hurt! The tears scorched and blinded her — she forced 
them back; her throat ached and her heart. It was 
simply inconceivable that Peter should not love her; he 
aiwayshadl It was not to be borne quietly. She should 
go mad if she did nothing 

"Drive down to the Hyde Park Station," she said, dry- 
lipped, her lovely voice so strained old Ezra scarcely 
recognized it. He made haste instinctively, glad to be 
doing anything for his beloved mistress. 

At the little station she descended without speaking, 
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went in alone, bought tickets for New York and wrote a 
rapid note, and returning to the carriage motioned the 
nurse from it. 

''Find my father, Ezra, and give him this note. I do 
not know exactly where he is to-day; in town I think, but 
pnd him! I take the next train to the city. Have you 
any money? " 

The old man's lips were twitching; he wanted to pro- 
test against whatever she intended, and dared not speak 
at all. He handed out a little roll of bills which she took 
absently — ^without thanks. 

" Tell my father," she repeated. He nodded, gathered 
up his reins, but lingered unbelieving, until the express 
which had been flagged for her, slowed down at the way- 
station and the pale, imperial young matron with her child 
and nurse, entered the train. 



It was the obvious injustice of the thing which struck 

Peter first and most forcibly; consequences of desert he 

was willing to abide; they were part of the game, and 

there would in all probability have been compensations: 

but to be indicted on a false coimt, to have folly magnified 

to the proportion of a mortal sin, was sheer exasperation. 

He had been impelled to make this visit by a masculine 

sense of decency; he had a good conscience, a perfectly 

good conscience; the kind of a conscience which is not in- 

conmioded by a few peccadillos, and that this particular 

peccadillo should result so disastrously, moved him to 

the liveliest resentment. If in his idle hours he had 
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twined rose-wreaths for this gentle fawn-eyed creature, 
it was his affair, no others; had no relevance to his proper 
status in the outside world. Hang it all, it was not as 
though he had cared for the girl.' He had sacrificed her 
remorselessly at need; yes, he had sacrificed more than 
she — and the little thing was really fond of him within 
her limitations — ^he had done no work at all since he f ore^ 
went this place! His long, golden hours of solitude and 
work came back regretfully. And come to take the literal 
facts in hand, it was not quite a heinous offense to kiss a 
pretty girl — even if caught at it. He grinned sheepishly, 
failed utterly to imagine Elizabeth in the pitiful guise of 
jealousy and thanked his lucky stars that if she went to her 
father, as in all probability she would noty his Honor could 
be depended on to take a reasonable view of the situation. 

Cheered by this reflection he came cognizant of Bettina 
and a sense of boredom; the girl stood staring after the 
departed carriage with an expression which he did not 
understand. He took no trouble to understand it; it 
seemed best to ignore the contretemps. 

"I came up to see how you were getting along, Bet- 
tincina; you have old Brago and his wife yet, I see. They 
work well?" he asked kindly. 

"Si, Signor," politely, absently. The little dusky head 
drooped low, the long black lashes on the rounded, child- 
ish cheeks were wet with tears. 

"You must not feel like this," he protested, impatiently. 

"You should not have come," she murmured. 

Nonsense. Did you suppose I should forget my good 
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little friend?" He spoke lightly, reassuringly, as to a 
child, for hitherto she had accepted all things, made him 
no scenes. Repression was the habit of her soul, but the 
sight of that happier woman and his child shattered her 
self-control. 

'"It is her right! Mio Dio, it is her right! God has 
judged between us, given her the child. (For my sin, for 
my sin, for my most grievous sin!)" She spoke wildly. 

"Bettina!" 

She thrust him from her strongly. 

"Go, Signor Pietro, she is your wife, your wife^ the 
mother of your child! I, who only love you, bid you go! 
(Madonna pity me, a childless one!)" 

He laid his hand gravely on her drooping shoulder. 

"You cannot regret all that has happened more than 
I," he said, touched by the unexpected depths of her 
emotion. She drew back with the dignity of passion. 

" Regret! Signor Pietro, I do not regret. I never shall 
regret — ^no, nor repent, in purgatory through all eternity. 
I shall be glad, glad that I have loved you I It is the only 
happiness that I shall ever know." 

The strength went out of her; she would have fallen at 
his feet, had he not caught her up. She laid her hand 
upon her eyes, the indescribably pathetic gesture that he 
knew. 

"You kill me, child." His voice moved her to quick 
contrition. She looked up as a lost soul to its saints. 

"You will excuse, if I have said amiss, Signor. Make 
the sign of the cross; it is finished, go ! She is your wife." 
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They both seemed to realize this as something more than 
the mere fact. 

" K I could know you safe — at home, or with the Sisters 
of Santa Lucia," he said remorsefully protective. 

"No convent would receive me. I am not a penitent, 
look you! I confess the sin of loving you, but I do not 
repent. I cannot repent! May Grod forgive himself who 
made me so!" 

There .was no essential consciousness of sin between 
these two, only a very pagan recognition of objective con- 
sequences. Undoubtedly the gods exact their dues. She 
had bartered her immortal soul for love, and the tragedy 
of dogma gave an epic import to an episode, and brought 
home to him vicariously, how sin is sin, imponderable; 
how he who offends in one point may be guilty of the 
whole — and more, unable to assume the penalty. This 
elemental, fiery hearted creature faced the inevitability of 
eternal punishment, and the awfulness of such a vision 
laid hold on his conscience through his imagination. He 
had not considered that he had wronged her; he would 
have given his life now to assoil her soul, and could do 
nothing. 

"My poor little one, what God would harm you?" he 
asked helplessly. 

A great tenderness suffused her eyes; the poor rough 
little fingers touched his breast consolingly. 

" Eh — ^I am a poor girl, I know nothing. You Protes- 
tant do not believe in purgatory? Do not think of it, 

mio ben ! Think only a little that you loved me once. If 
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I believe thai — and I must believe it or I — ^I — ^mio Dio, 
though you lie in your throat, swear that you loved me 
once!" She caught at his coat breathlessly, there was 
the fear of utter forsaking in the wide, childish eyes. She 
trembled like a thing about to die. 

** Be satisfied. I loved and love you dearly, little one. 
But what would you?" 

She released her convulsive hold on him. 

"Nothing, now. I say truly, Signor, nothing, ever- 
more. I have my poor pride. I would not keep you 
after love is dead. Like your vnfe!^* The only bitter 
thing that she had ever said revealed discernment which 
he never had surmised. 

"Let us speak of ourselves," he said authoritatively. 

"Si, Signor," submissively. "Then — ^Dio — go! And 
for the love of God do not come here again. I have done 
my possible and I — ^I am not able to conduct myself with 
quietness.' 
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"jealousy is cbuel as the grave" 

HE left her at her insistence with no intention of 
abandonment; his responsibility appeared to 
be unlimited by either time or eternity and he 
went out on the river to consider it. 

Like a bursting chrysalis, the sensitized and quiverfng 
soul of the poor peasant girl had found wings; his concern 
was the direction of her flight. He dismissed the fasci- 
nating speculations which hovered on the fringe of con- 
sciousness; this simple elemental creature was incapable 
of subtleties; the problem was purely a dynamic one. 

Bettina's reUgion had previously sufficed for all her re- 
quirements, and some of these had been severely practical. 
The saints were placable and kindly folk, kin of the 
pleasant earth-gods they supplanted and purgatory a provi- 
sional arrangement for improvident or excessive sinners. 
Her implicit faith in plenary indulgence had been the 
means of their acquaintance, and — confound it — she 
hadn't any right to make the consequences worse than 
the wretched fate that he had saved her from. This 
blind, dumb unreason of resistance to the ameliorating 
flames, was foreign to her race or disposition, the product 
of a higher latitude, an adventitious quality, a tempera- 
mental inconsistency. It was inconceivable that the fear of 
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hell should not incite remorse; it did in him, vicariously, 
the liveliest kind, but Bettina held to all the tenets of her 
faith — and took the consequences. What could a man 
do? He was deeply exercised, and a swift perception of 
the incongruity of this smote him with consuming laugh- 
ter, which was mirthless. He could be as sorry as a dog 
— and was — and yet he laughed, while in all seriousness 
he knew that until Bettina became penitent, he should 
repent for two. 

This conviction suited him like cap and bell; the situa- 
tion was absurd, farcical. Bettina had good sense; when 
she was calmer he would reason with her — about a funda- 
mental verity like purgatory? Her conviction was insep- 
arable from consciousness itself, inbred, inherent. The 
bells jangled harshly as he saw himself engrafting gentle 
heresies on the old religion, yet one thing was certain: 
whether Elizabeth could be brought to understand the 
nature of his interest in the girl or not — ^and he thought 
not — ^he must see her sometimes; it was sheer brutality 
to leave the little creature to anticipate such a lurid future 
all alone. 

The long siunmer twilight was deepening to dusk, the 
lights glimmering palely one by one along the streets when 
he came in and tied his boat up at the city dock and started 
homeward. The Judge's carriage, containing only Marie, 
passed him at the comer, closely followed by a dray load 
of trunks, and old Ezra touched his hat with a conces- 
sional decorum which sent him hurrying forward anxiously. 

It had been his idea that Elizabeth would do nothing, 
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very awfully. It had not seemed consonant with her 
dignity to imagine active reprisal. 

The bulk of the great house gloomed up dark behind 
the shadowy tree-masses and the front door was locked. 
Peter did not ring. He stood vigilant, intense a moment 
in the glowering portal. This was no mere pique of 
jealousy; that Elizabeth had done anything was ominous. 
He went slowly through the gardens to his own house» 
perplexed and angry and most thoroughly alarmed. 

Aunt Theresa wanted information right away. She 
had seen the empty carriage come home, the Judge dash 
off in it immediately, and Marie follow with the trunks a 
few hours later. Peter was expeij in evading her inter- 
rogations, but ** conscience doth make cowards of us 
all" and she cornered him that night. Incautiously he 
admitted that he did not know his family's whereabouts. 
This was enough. "*Let not the cobbler go beyond his 
last,' " she reminded him. This came of marrying above 
him! Her complacent apprehension of the worst, harried 
him out into the garden to await it. 

''Now don't be a fool," she implored as he disappeared, 
although this seemed past praying for. 

He did not dare to leave the place lest he should miss 

some message or arrival. The open door of the carriage 

house made a great yellow square upon the darkness and 

the bent figure of old Ezra was silhouetted on it as he 

ambled to and fro. Peter could not bring himself to 

question him, although the dark nursery windows almost 

drove him to it; they realized his actual loss, and he was 
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a man of strong domestic instincts; the conmion usages of 
life were sweet and his affection for his wife had been the 
habit of his life. He sincerely regretted the expose, knew 
that it had wounded her, but — she had no right to take 
the baby away ! She must be beside herself to think that he 
would submit to that, whatever other action she might 
take. He tramped around the garden in a sullen rage, 
trod on a clump of day-lilies and fell back as though he had 
stepped on some soft living thing. That morning— ages 
sinc^Ruth had pommeuL him with the whitT^Jen 
clubs. He lay down on the grass deliberately in his old 
fashion, to endure his enforced inaction while he must, 
and fell unexpectedly asleep and dreamed that Ruth was 
tumbling over him again, and said, " Be careful, darling, 
when the telegraph boy fell over him at midnight. 
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The Judge wired him to be at the " Buckingham " early 
in the morning, and he went down on the three o'clock 
train. 

Judge Farrington had revolved expostulation and re- 
proof on his way down the river. Scandal had never 
breathed the name of Farrington and he did not intend 
his daughter should evoke it, but it is difficult to expostu- 
late with, and practically impossible to reprove a six-foot 
marble woman. He held a brief for Peter, nolens volens^ 
but he required accusations, reasons, details, in order to 
refute them, and he received none of these things. He told 
her plainly that she was primarily to blame for what had 

happened, but Elizabeth had regained her self-control, 
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and her pride was implacable. She announced that she 
had left her husband; she did not discuss it, although he 
did. She required assistance, not suggestions or advice, 
legal or parental; there were some financial matters to 
arrange. Of her own plans she was dutifully conmiuni- 
cative; they were not changed, though somewhat expedited. 
She was going to accept Sir Archibald's offer to work with 
him, immediately. 

**I can get what I want with him better than at Har- 
vard," she observed casually. The majestic golden brows 
expressed the innate feminine contempt of the legal ob- 
stacles he pointed out. 

**The question is not if I may, but if I can," she said. 
"I find I can." 

She positively refused to admit Peter when his card 
came up. 

"You may tell him — if he approaches me or makes the 
least attempt to take Ruth, I shall apply for a divorce, on 
statutory grounds, and obtain the legal custody of the 
child. You both know whether I have a case or not." 

The Judge went down to Peter. 

Peter did the only graceful thing there was to do; he 
made a clean breast of it — in as far as his dereliction con- 
cerned the family — and threw himself upon the mercy of 
the court, and if in this there was more recklessness than 
deference, his account of Elizabeth's trivial ground of 
offense surprised the Judge into oblivion of his attitude. 

"It seems incredible — ^that she has had nothing more 
than this to go by — " he protested. Peter stiffened. 
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"I beg pardon," amended his Honor promptly. 

"If she had had, she would have — gone^ wouldn't she?" 
Peter pointed out. 

"In the light of her present attitude — ^it seems so. But 
it is out of character, she must have heard " 

"It would be still more out of character for Bess to 
hear gossip. No. She just happened to see me kiss this 
girl — and it wasn't much of a kiss, either," said Peter 
explanatorily. 

The Judge's finely molded lips relaxed involuntarily; 
his apprehension was diminishing; he sat the tips of his 
ten long white fingers together delicately. 

"A merely casual salutation! That — er — ^might be a — 
presentable — er — aspect of the episode," he mused judi- 
cially. 

Peter flushed. 

"Oh, well, I suppose it wasn't so darned casual either," 
he admitted sheepishly, " but it was no sort of excuse to act 
like this — ^and I won't stand for it," he added wrathfully. 

"Yet — ^you admit the grounds exist " 

" Oh, if Bess wants to get rid of me there's no manner 
of difficulty about it, sir! She can have a separation — a 
divorce, but she canH have the baby!" 

"You can't take an infant of that age from its mother. 
Peter, I advise you, I advise you in consideration for us 
all, to respect Elizabeth's prohibition for a while. Do not 
try to see her, now. In her present frame of mind she wiU 
apply for a divorce — ^there will be a complete and open 
rupture — 
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What do you call this?'* demanded Peter bitterly. 

This is only the pique of jealousy. This trip to Scot- 
land will give her — er — ^time for reflection — ^without acri- 
monious discussion. When she sees she has no — er — 

nothing " 

""She might reasonably imply she had If I acquiesce in 

this absurd arrangement " 

ft 



But — ^the — ah — heart is dominant, not the head. 
That is evident I think " 

" Then there is no earthly reason why this thing should 
go any farther. Ill see Bess," said Peter impetuously, 
and the Judge following anxiously, he strode off down 
the corridor toward his wife's apartments. . 

Elizabeth had left the house. There was a brief note for 
her father. The Judge's hands trembled and his pince-nez 
fell off and Peter took her note from him and read it aloud. 

She had found a steamer sailed that morning and had 
'phoned for passage in it. Even as he read the great 
ocean liner was nosing her way down the bay, and Eliza- 
beth, locked in her stateroom, prone upon the bed, was 
sobbing her heart out. 

The light of hot pursuit leaped into Peter's eyes; he 
started for the office, down the stairs in flying leaps — the 
elevator was too slow — stared a moment at the shipping 
bulletin, for Elizabeth had not given the vessel's name, 
and flung over to the telephone. 

"You can't do it, Peter — ^you can't — er — ^get a tug in 

time to — er — overhaul them," said the Judge, who came 

down by the elevator and met him. 
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" They may not have sailed on time/' said Peter, diving 
into a booth. 

But they had. By the time he got speech with the 
steamship company's office the Scotia was well down the 
bay. He hung up the receiver and sat staring blankly at it. 

He had been seldom angry, all his life; now the unac- 
customed flame lit slowly, but it burned consiunedly. 

"I shall not foHow her," he announced fronting the 
Judge in the middle of the office, his young face very 
stem and grave. " I shall never go after her; it is evident 
her grievance is merely an excuse for her ambition " 

"Nonsense,** interjected his Honor with unusual 
fluency. 

" — and I shall take measures to obtain possession of 
my daughter. If you want the initiative, sir, youll have 
to take it quickly." 

People were marking the earnest colloquy in the middle ^ 
of the busy office. 

"If you had every legal — er — claim — and you have 
not — you cannot take her for a year or so, and by that 
time '* 

Peter took only this from him ; the sudden understanding 

of it overwhelmed him; he stared at the Judge unseeing 

through a mist. "A year or so!" Why, she would be a 

great girl in that time; he would have lost his baby, his 

own little bird who fluttered to him now with such sweet 

eagerness. And the Judge was right; he dared not 

jeopardize her welfare, but how could he give her up? 

" She will have forgotten me, in two years,** he muttered, 
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and the Judge winced at the unconscious revelation that 
it was Ruth of whom he thought. 

"We shaH have them back, long — er — ^before that/* he 
said reassuringly, but Peter did not share his optimism. 

" After that, I shall have her half the time — or all of it," 
he said firmly. 

He sent a cablegram, and wrote as dispassionately as he 
was able. Neither was answered and he would do noth- 
ing more. The Judge heard regularly from his daughter 
— ^letters which could have been published in the Courier 
weekly, with all propriety, and it was with surprise and 
relief that Peter tore open a bulky conmiunication from 
his wife at the end of a month's absence. 

It was not a letter. It was a concise daily memoir of 
his daughter's health and conduct since he saw her, and 
her photograph. Others were to follow monthly. Peter 
put his hand across his eyes and sat motionless a long 
time; the cold cruelty of the thing was almost intolerable; 
the dear little face — ^reaching to his — unmanned him. 
After a while he got up and went over to Judge Farrington 
and laid the things upon the desk before him without 
conmient. 

"This — er — ^appears compunctious," said his Honor 
looking up, and Peter knew he spoke the thing he did not 
think. There was no relenting in this calculated conces- 
sion to his claims. 

"I can't stand it," he said simply, "and if you will take 

charge of my mail, and give these — ^bulletins — safe-room, 

I think 111 go somewhere." 
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"A good idea; where?" asked the worried Judge. 

"Anywhere." 

"Join Philip and persuade him to — er — come home. 
He will hear you sooner than any one else. I'm sorry 
Katherine would not — er — ^marry him — the boy*s hard 
hit — ^but it is no use to go the pace he's going." 

"It's just about* the pace I'd like to hit myself. Don't 
worry! I shall not go Europeward — for two years/ I 
must work. I've got to finish paying for the place before 
Ruth comes. Rent it for me if possible. I'm off," he 
held out his hand. 

"You start — ^when?" inquired his Honor rising in sur- 
prise of this swift measure. 

"In an hour or so. My impedimenta's light." He 
touched the pen in his vest pocket carelessly. 
Then you mean — ^to travel?" dubiously. 
I don't seem to feel that I shall be obliged to keep going 
just because I start,** said Peter irresponsibly. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

WANDERLUST 

HE went west till it was east, because, as he 
wrote Merritt, execrating the continental jour- 
ney, he would not retrace it and consequently 
had to go on around. 

The long uncounted days on the Pacific, hung twixt 
blue and blue, reduced his restlessness to apathy; the 
enormous emptiness of the waste places of the earth im- 
press^ him mightily. The steamer's life buzzed round 
him unattended; he was perfectly alone in space, which 
contrary to philosophic speculation was intensely blue 
and sparkled. The fairy isles they passed did not dispel 
nor people the wide solitudes; the teeming tropic vege- 
tation overshadowed the brown native huts, and might 
have thriven on the human life it hid, and the swarming 
creatures of port cities seemed automata. He caught a 
vessel leaving Hong Kong within the hour, for the East was 
calling and the glamour of the tropics lured him on. New 
sights, new scents, new air intoxicated sense and stimulated 
fancy and somnolent, . half-smiling as in sleep, yet all 
awake, he crossed the summer sea, and slipped into the 
Oriental life as one reborn. 

He did not linger in the cities often; he got into the in- 
terior where his acquirements and habits stood him in 
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good stead. An atavistic faculty, a power of escaping back 
to Nature, gave to this man of the youngest nation a 
curious affinity with the ancient children of the earth. 
He spoke their speech with them, he lead their life (ob- 
jectively) and he did this without spiritual enervation, 
because it was after all something vaguely familiar — only 
half forgot of him. That his days were strenuous and 
his nights hard beyond the grasp of primal folk, was evi- 
denced by the work he sent home whenever he emerged 
to have his passport vise, and go on. 

"What's become of Waring?" greeted him at times, 

for Merritt, fearing the glamour and witchery of the East, 

discovered him to the resident English as often as he could, 

' and he was feted on occasions, which, though pleasant, 

was distracting and not what he had come out for. 

Just why he had come out did not recur to him as often 
after six months' work and wandering. Some dynamic 
law of his being transmuted his emotional experiences 
into inteHectual activity — sensations crystallized as art. A 
vague sense of this was dawning on hun, invalidating his 
emotions. Not that it mattered, tranquilizing thought! His 
lips were shaping slowly to the mystic smile of Buddh. 

For such a mood as this, the time-forgotten ruins of old 
Java, hid in tropic jungle or crumbling on the siunmit of 
volcano peaks, were the fitting mise en scenCy and for 
weeks he wandered among those stupendous temples. 
The incomprehensible elaboration of statuary and carved 
stone was as weirdly beautiful as though they were the 
work of Eastern conjuration, and he traversed miles of 
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richly sculptured walls, staring like a man o' dreams, in 
the dim faces of old gods, who stared at him in turn, in- 
scrutable. The luxuriant vegetation had crept over them 
and pulled them down from their carved pedestals, but 
they lay crumbling into dust, that haunting, inexplicable 
smile on their faint lips. The spell of it was on him; 
human passions and desires — ^the hopes and fears of life 
— ^faded in the infinite solace of that calm, eternal smile. 
Ring doves in the trees about cooed plaintively — ^the ring- 
doves that the Javanese hang in cages in their homes to 
ensure prosperity. 

"*Oh, fair dove,*" he thought tenderly, without long- 
ing and without regret, as though through painful trans- 
migrations the soul had reached — ^Nirvana. 

He had climbed all day about the terraces of a vast hill 
temple and was foHowing the detail of an exquisite frieze 
sculptured in bas-relief on the walls halfway up the hill, 
when, rounding the projecting plinth of a huge column, 
he came suddenly on Francis Ennis who, in his usual 
leisurely preoccupation, was making coffee in the familiar 
little coffee pot under the very noses of the whole pantheon 
of Buddhas. 

Katherine saw Peter first— her gray gown and veil 
almost indistinguishable against the fiight of stone steps 
where she was unpacking a hamper — and had a moment 
for composure. 

"I believe in all the gods of Boro Boedoer," Peter pro- 
claimed joyfuHy and slid down the crumbling terrace to 

her side. 
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"So kind of you to drop in,'* she murmured demurely, 
going forward, as it might have been at Pine Crest; the 
liquid cadence of her voice ran up and down his nerves 
deliciously. 

"Chawmed, I'm sure," he drawled, and they touched 
hands with a conventional flourish, laughing, but his 
fingers closed down on hers firmly, while Ennis sprang 
forward and they stood thus hand-fasted all together in 
the first moment's greeting. 

**This is too unimaginably good," beamed Peter, all 
alert, alive now and joyous as of old, but they noticed he 
was browner, brawnier, older seeming; something more 
impersonal in his undisguised delight. 

"You did not know?** Katherine's voice was faintly 
incredulous. 

" That you were here? Should I have been maundering 
here alone, if I had?" he inquired frankly, and Ennis felt 
reassured. 

"Where have you come from?" demanded the artist. 

"Jokyakarta; been consorting with royalty in these 
parts, I'd have you know — couldn't stand the little Dutch 
contrdleur — ^but His Nibs is aU right I've been having a 
ripping good time. He'd send me around the country on 
one of his moth-eaten old elephants if I wanted to travel 
with a retinue — " Peter was talking thirteen to the dozen 
in his happy way, but broke oiBF — ^**Oh, it's so good to 
see you!" 

"It's very strange neither Angus nor Enmia have men- 
tioned our itinerary to you." 
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"I miss a letter every now and then,'* said Peter simply, 
''and I expect there is mail waiting at Batavia. You're 
on your way home?" 

"Yes." 

" And I'm going — ^if I ever get away from this enchanted 
isle — on around the Cape." 

"'Ships that pass in the night, '" said Katherine. 

"I'm thankful for that much," responded the young 
man, "I hope you don't go on at once?" 

Ennis shrugged his broad substantial shoulders inde- 
terminately. 

"As the spirit moves; sometimes the steamers incom- 
mode us. We were about to lunch; you see we have set 
up our lars; the coflFee's ready." He led the way with a 
hospitable gesture and they sat down on the broad broken 
steps by the hamper. The wall of the terrace back of 
them was richly carved in mythological figures; a huge 
statue of Buddh smiled down from his niche over them. 

"The multiplicity of him is bewildering," observed 
Peter, looking up at the mysterious mild face, "I'm be- 
ginning to think that was the eiBFect designed. There's 
over four hundred of lum, here, and all as like as twins. 
That grows to have a tremendous impression on the im- 
agination, y' know." 

"It has on mine," said KAtherine, "I feel that smile 
over everything." 

"She wants to take one home," said Ennis who had 

poured the coflFee and was busily exploring the hamper 

for sugar. KAtherine handed it to him. 
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"Oh! Thank you, dear! The Hindoos evolved a 
very adequate expression of their consciousness, but I 
prefer the God of mine own people," he said placidly. 

"I'm not conscious of the slightest preference. 

*What is One, the Wise, they call it 
Many Ways, the Vedas say,' 

and I've liked the god of this place, all along; he has 
seemed as well disposed as a passive disposition would 
permit; but I hadn't looked for a manifestation of active 
beneficence and it seems to me, this calls for an obla- 
tion?" Peter deferred the question, and its tacit impli- 
cation to Katherine and she understood and met it with 
an equanimity which imposed its validity on both men. 

" Let us call the boys and have them bring armstvl of 
flowers. We can leave some on every shrine we pass," she 
said. Manifestly this meeting was the affair of whatever god 
had arranged it, and Ennis devoutly hoped he would look 
to it for he felt it was beyond the guidance of a mere man. 

"*Bloomin' idol made o' mud,*" he deprecated incau- 
tiously and they snatched the words from his lips like 
children, and struck into the song together with a kind of 
defiant glee: 
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W'at they call the Great God Buddh 
Plucky lot she cared for idols 

When I kissed her, w'ere she stud, 
On the road to Mandalay, 

When the flying fishes play. 
And the dawn comes up like thunder. 

Outer China, 'cross the Bay."* 
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"It does! We saw, we heard it." Katherine's eyes 
were shining with enthusiasm, all her old animation had 
returned, and Ennis smiled in sympathy, though he was 
sorely anxious; her enthusiasm had not been spontaneous 
for a year. 

"How *the Word* outlasts all other monuments," said 
Peter, glorying and unashamed. 

"But oh, if you haven't got it! and we saw the Taj 
Mahal by moonligkU'* She looked at him mutely rap^ 
turous. 

" I'm going to," he said as though it were a tryst. 

"Have you seen the Thousand Temples, yet?" inter- 
posed Ennis, briskly. 

"Yes, but I shall be glad to go over them again, if you 
have not been yet." 

"We have," dryly. "We are going back to Bruiten- 
zorg to-morrow. Katherine cannot do a great deal of 
exploring in this climate; she usually stays with Lady 
Mehen — Cora Fifine, did you know her? — while I go 
about the country." 

"I've got to go up to Batavia soon; I had all my mail 
sent there," said Peter and although it was most unhand- 
some of Buddha to escape responsibility in this fashion, 
Ennis had no excuse for excluding the young man from 
the capital. 

"Well do some points together then," he said carelessly 
and Peter eagerly accepted this permission. 

Knowing the intimacy of association inevitable in their 
alien surroundings, Ennis did not understand Katherine's 
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cordial acceptance of it. She had never referred after- 
ward to her confidence of their last morning at Pine Crest; 
she had been assiduous in the business of living, but more 
dependent on the distractions of society and travel than 
heretofore, and he knew that the zest had gone out of 
things. And now he could not ignore that it had revived; 
there was a soft radiance in the clear topaz eyes, a deli- 
ciously sensuous enjoyment of the strangely beautiful sur- 
roundings in which they found themselves. The rest of 
their exploration of the Boro Boedoer was in the nature 
of an ovation to the fortunate gods, and when they were 
in the train the next day, and Peter left bareheaded and 
lonesome in the station at Brambanan, Ennis went the 
length of formulating a provisional excuse for leaving 
Java before he could get up to Bruitenzorg. 

"Whenever you think this climate is too trying," he 
suggested casually, "we can go on, y' know." 

And then said Katherine quietly, and very frankly and 
fatalistically: "There does not seem to be anywhere to 
go," and the cogency of this was irrefutable. She might 
as well fight out her fight here, her back to the sculptured 
walls of the Boro Boedoer, as anywhere. She faced the 
prospect gravely, not apprehensive: not like the palpi- 
tating passionate girl who had thrown herself on his pro- 
tection two years before. The difference made the 
father's heart ache and glow. He leaned forward and 
patted her hand lovingly. 

"Dad's own little girl!" he murmured appreciatively. 

"Yes, dear," was all she said, but the quiet reassurance 
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was itself accusative, and as the train dragged through 
the sultry hours a slighting phrase caught in the jar and 
jangle of it: "Mother and daughter!" — ^they both heard 
the iteration. Katherine closed her eyes on the contemp- 
tuous tears. " No blame," Ennis maintained stoutly to his 
ever-loyal soul, only — ^he judged Katherine by another 
and severer standard; she was his! And she asked no 
iildulgence. 
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"the bed gods call " 



BRUITENZORG is a residential suburb of Batavia 
at a considerable elevation above the seaboard 
capital, and after Peter had established himself 
at the hotel there, his habits shaped themselves in some- 
thing of the Pine Crest manner. When the equatorial 
sun was overhead, the aliens sought refuge in the negligee 
of privacy, and during those blazing hours, in his own 
darkened room, Peter stripped to his work as in that other 
torrid summer, and spent himself in joyous prodigality 
on it. Then in the cool of the day, night and morning* 
he was with the Ennises, and they drove and rode and 
walked about the beautiful environs of the city, or took part 
in the social diversions of the place, always together, never 
tete-a-tete. The resident English were extremely cordial 
to the distinguished Americans, and a good deal of cere- 
mony devolved on them in consequence of the official 
rank of Sir Arthur Mehen. His young American wife 
feted her compatriots as assiduously as they and the climate 
would permit. She and Katherine had been girl friends. 
The life was the antithesis of that which Peter had been 
leading for months, but it afforded few opportunities of 
private conference and there seemed no reason to con- 
trive them, when all that they had any right to say, and all 
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they meant to say to each other, could be said across a 
crowded room. They spoke an argot of then: own; the 
unsuspecting public was a medium of communication. 
Katherine caught the subtle reference, the whimsic infer- 
ence, the daring paradox of Peter's brilliant talk, her 
intuition eking out her scholarship. Sometimes a glance 
across the crowd, a fleeting smile without a glance, showed 
him she comprehended, and the mere cadence of her 
voice — swift upward tones, surprised, protesting, the rapid 
middle scale, the fall of indignation, the light trill of 
gaiety — appraised him of her mood, even when he failed 
to catch her words. Their inteUectual companionship, 
their spiritual sympathies, their responsive joy of life re- 
vealed a dual identity beyond discussion or disproof, and 
— ^for the moment — ^far beyond denial. If the possibility 
of such intimacy was not its own warrant it was its own 
recompense. Happiness was on them like a spell, a part 
of the incomprehensibility of their being in that outlandish 
lovely comer of the earth at all. They were " Over the 
mountains of the moon" a little farther than they had 
driven the first time, but beneath the eerieness of phe- 
nomena — ^**the Chance" they played with — ^the reality 
was ever present with them. Peter set a guard upon his 
lips and eyes; his frank affection was not amorous, nor 
Katherine's attitude self-conscious. There was no ten- 
dresse, no recurrent revelation of affinity. The fact 
sufficed. 

It had been at her suggestion that the men collaborated 
their Javanese work, and this took them frequently into 
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the interior of the country. Katherine seldom accom- 
panied their explorations, but it happened that she went 
with them on the last expedition. 

They climbed a thousand crumbling steps to a small 
hill temple almost buried in the rank overgrowth of trees 
and shrubs which were rooted on the walls and roof. The 
dark and stately entrance was still pervious, and it gave 
upon a spacious chamber, utterly empty, utterly una- 
dorned. Had beaten gold and jewels flashed out their 
splendor from the dark interior on the stark worshiper? 
Or had the bare walls been hidden daily by the gorgeous, 
everblooming tropic flowers, which even yet thrust rioting 
between the gaping stones? The outer walls were carved 
in delicate arabesques of fruit and flowers — ^these old 
artists knew and loved their flora! The explorers sat 
upon the steps of the portico, before the half-buried temple 
and discussed the forgotten past while Ennis transcribed 
the living, glowing scene before them in his wonderful 
pastels. 

The sun-steeped earth was palpitant with warmth and 
color. Twin purple mountains conical, cloud-capped, 
rose steeply terraced from the fertile plain, and poured 
twin foaming torrents from their hidden peaks, to meet 
and form a swirling river at their base. It is a land of 
streams. Gushing spouts of the down-falling water led 
along terraces on the volcano's side, lay in blue, re- 
flecting pools amid the gleaming paddy, and silver links 
of the bright, irrigating chain shone on the fertile plain. 

In the valley the fresh emerald of young crops ran up 
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against the deeper forest green of tropic woods; golden 
heaps of fruit, splashes of splendid crimson, deep cool 
tones of blue — infinitive, and the whole terrestrial chro- 
matic of the umber scale blent in a color scheme of 
brilliance, depth and richness, which the vivid sunlight 
burnished to a jewel brightness. Upon the mountain 
peaks, the translucent, billowy clouds thickened and grew 
darker, ominous, with lightning flashing to and fro, and a 
fine sparkling rain fell down through the sunshine like 
a thin veil, upon the ever-thirsty paddy. The clarity 
of the atmosphere destroyed the sense of distance. The 
gorgeous, unfamiliar landscape seemed the vision of a 
dream. 

Said Peter with indolent conviction, watching Ennis 
work while "things soaked in" as he described his own 
receptivity: 

"Your method's wrong! You look at, not into this 
landscape. You ought to paint it flat as Orientals do." 

"But," protested Ennis, humoring the conceit, "con- 
sider the hanging^ my dear boy. This is to be viewed 
from the Occident." 

"I suppose that will give a certain perspective," ad- 
mitted Peter, grudgingly, "but there's none here. I could 
throw my hat over that mountain but you can't hear the 
thunder of that storm on it, and it's just so with everything. 
There's no middle distance. Past and present juxtapose, 
bang! There isn't a line of history or legend in between. 
You can't see into things in this land. It just is! In- 
scrutable as Buddh's smile." 
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" Perhaps that's what makes it so unreal. No wonder 
there are so many ghosts in Java. The poor things do 
not know when they have crossed the borderland twixt 
live and dead; and so — ^they wander. Maybe that's how 
we are here," suggested Katherine. 

** We are not dead but sleeping, and our dreams are shap- 
ing reality, " said Peter ardently. He grew restive, eager, as 
separation approached. The dissolution of his marriage 
would make it possible to realize their dreams, but he 
could not broach "possibilities" to Katherine Ennis. 

"It's no wonder those old temple-builders haunt the 
ruins of their masterpieces," observed Ennis, sketching 
busily. 

" They realized their Vision," said the young man en- 
viously. 

" And it destroyed them. They have vanished utterly," 
said Katherine involuntarily. 

"Best flame out splendidly and die," said Peter, his 
eyes glowing. 

"But they sacrificed unnimibered thousands — truthless 
— ^to realize their ideal," interposed Ennis rousing. 

"Why not?" demanded Peter sitting up cross-legged, 
reflecting the inscrutable smile of Buddh, "why not? 
There's no achievement without sacrifice." 

"Fair play," replied the artist quietly. "We have the 
Vision, that pays all. Those we sacrifice have nothing but 
the toil and suffering." 

" Perhaps we've come back to count the cost," Katherine 
reflected. 
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"K you can do that — it lacks by just so much being 
ideal," demurred Peter. 

"That's what it always lacks; we're made that way, 
my boy," said Ennis gravely. 

"Perhaps" — Katherine deciphered it slowly, as a rede 
in strange characters — "perhaps that^s what we are here 
to realize." She shivered in the simmering heat and her 
sweet face was pale. "I hope we shall 'scape over, next 
time; not return to haunt the scene." 

" We leave it, sine die, on Wednesday, Kit. How long 
do you stay on, Caverly?" 

"Not long; to finish up the work. Then I start home, 
the other way round." 

"You really intend going round the Cape?" 

" Yes. I shall stop in India to get a tiger skin for Ruth. " 

" ' Peter's Baby ! * She is reed then, " doubted Katherine. 
The Ennises had never met Elizabeth. 

"Very real." Peter rarely spoke of his family. His 
domestic relation had always been intermittent and the 
estrangement was not yet evident. The Judge advised 
him hopefully that his affairs remained in statu quo, but 
Peter knew this was not so; his own passive discontent 
had grown to an imperative demand for freedom. 

You kept her picture out of print," observed the artist. 
Her mother did. The nurse was a valiant person and 
there was an umbrella of prohibitive circumference." He 
chuckled at the remembrance and after a moment drew 
Ruth's photo from his pocket and laid it on Katherine's 
knee. 
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She made a halo of her rosy pahns about the baby face; 
the down-drooping lashes hid her eyes but her mouth 
quivered for a moment and she did not speak. A sense 
of intolerable injustice suffocated her. 

^'Let Tne see!" Ennis reached and took the picture 
from her hands. 

"Why, she's delightful! She's a dear!*^ He smiled 
involuntarily at the little face. "I'd like to paint her. 
She's so — individualized." 

Peter flushed with pleasure. 
I wish you would," he exclaimed impulsively. 
Mrs. Caverly would permit that?^* inquired the artist 
indulgently. 

"I — ^think so. Shall you by any chance go to Scot- 
land?" 

"I had not intended it." 

"It's no end cheek, I know, but — couldn't you? It 
will be the greatest favor. I shall not see her for a year, 
y' know." 

They did not know; evidently there was trouble. 

"All right," Ennis acquiesced as casually as though 
he were a strolling portrait painter. " She looks as much 
like you as Katherine does like me." 

"And is^as much to me." Peter's gratitude was in his 
voice and face. 

"Not yet — or ever, I hope," said Ennis seriously, and 
Katherine rose from the steps of the portico and went 
down to the paved walk about the temple. Unknown, 
scentless flowers, monstrous heavy perfumed ones, giant 
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growths of delicate fern form, and all the weird, redundant 
drooping luxury of tropic vegetation surrounded her. 
A long convolvulus of flame-colored flowers leaped the 
path before her, and she broke off flowers and sprigs as 
they obtruded, blindly, wantonly; letting them drop as 
she went on to break off others. 

" Shall you go on immediately to London? " Peter asked 
when she was gone. 

''That depends on Katherine. If she marries in the 
fall, we shall." 

That was not formally announced when I left home." 
No — ^nor yet. I can see why Katherine hesitates. 
Prince Romana is a clever diplomat — ^a very able man of 
affairs. His interests are immeasurably larger than 
ours " 









Question," interposed Peter coolly. 
Well — ^immeasurably beyond us then. He plays the 
game with living pawns, and this appeals to Katherine; 
but Paolo — ^he'd sell every treasure in the palace if the 
government would let him get a fair price. You get my 
idea; there'd be no place for — ghosts — in such a life; the 
requirements are severely practical " 

" It seems to me women are essentially practical — ^need 
the concrete facts of existence. Your idealist is a man, 
every time. It's obvious why, of course." 

"You can't compare unlike qualities, my dear boy. A 

daughter is the dearest thing in the world, but you can't 

hope to understand her." 

Katherine was breaking her way slowly along the 
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tangled path of shrubs and flowers, unconscious of the 
process; instinct welcomed something to destroy. 

In a "far land" where history lost itself, and all things 
which occurred resolved into a weird phantasmagoria, 
her dominant idea had been submerged. She had been 
happy willfully, a little while; had eaten lotus and ignored 
the fear which haunted all her life till it rose from sub- 
mergence, tangible. His child — she scarce had realized 
his child — ^personified her fear. "What ailed it to be 
bom?" He did not love its mother, he loved herl It 
was too horrible, the way things happened in the world, 
too horrible to bear, and the bright tropic flowers fell 
beneath her ruthless fingers in a storm. She could make 
him forget the child, and earth and heaven, and recom- 
pense him — ^Ah, divinely! The ecstasy of it possessed 
her suddenly. He was hers, hers ! The joy of it obsessed 
her, dazzled her; she stopped — ^and heard his step upon 
the flower-strewn path. Her eyes were glorious, golden 
as the eyes of jungle creatures, molten in passion. No 
ghost this, confronting him; no mystical elusive thing 
derived of faery, but a tropic efflorescence, sensuous, 
seductive, sweet as the intoxicating fragrance of the air 
around him, and they looked as lovers look, and neither 
of them ever knew how they became embraced. 

The heavy heated air beat up about them, the senses 

swooned in it; earth reeled beneath them and the heavens 

above and this physical phenomena did not impress their 

consciousness till a great stone fell crashing in the temple 

and Ennis' voice rang out, imperative: 
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**Gret away from the temple! Down the hill! This is 
a quake we're having!" 

They found him packing his portfolio in careful haste. 

"Don't wait," he said. "Get down the hill: this may 
fall in, you know. I've got a good sketch of it though. 
Your camera Caverly, I'll bring it. You look after Kit!" 

It was their first experience of earthquake. 

"And it perfectly absorbs the attention," said Peter 
ruefully resentful when, halfway down, the thousand 
steps swayed dizzily and fell apart below them. Kath- 
erine did not smile. Dazed, very quiet, with a dim sense 
of escape from more than seismic danger, she clung to 
him unconsciously while they climbed down the ruined 
stairway. 

The coolie was holding the restive horses at the foot of 
the hiU. 

"Were you frightened, Katherine?" inquired Ennis 
as they drove toward home. She hesitated, imperceptibly 
to him, and Peter saw that her reserve was something more 
than the inevitable reaction from emotional excitement. 

"Yes," she admitted gravely. 

"Still, as an experience, y* know, since we came oflf all 
right," Ennis submitted carelessly. 

"I'm glad we're leaving the possibility of such — expe- 
riences," she said quietly. 

"I would not have missed it for the world," protested 
Peter, but she did not answer, did not look at him. She 
was exquisitely responsive to the man she loved, but normal 
suggestibility is fleeting, and beyond that her will was not 
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automatous; it had risen now in control, with power to 
impose its expression on them both. 

She scarcely spoke again during the drive, but when 
Peter descended at his hotel in Bruitenzoig that evening, 
she leaned from the carriage. 

" Will you let me have that photo, till I see you again," 
she asked and, wondering, he handed it to her without a 
word. * 
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CHAPTER XXI 

** — THE VISION OF FULFILLED DEBIBE" 

FOR the next three days» the last of the Ennises' 
sojourn in Java, they met continually, but not 
as usual. To his consternation, Peter found it 
impossible to exchange the slightest confidence with Kath- 
erine. Opportunity could easily have served as formerly 
and now he did his best to make it, without eliciting the 
least response. It was as though the earthquake had in- 
terrupted the current of their communication, and inso- 
lated him. Katherine had verted to her old passivity, 
allowed inane, conventional things to intervene. Peter 
was frantic the first day, bewildered the second, and re- 
duced to desperate expedients when the evening of the 
third arrived. 

Lady Mehen's drawing-rooms were filled with guests 
when he entered, and Katherine was the quiet colter of 
an animated group on the veranda. Contrary to custom, 
he made his way to her immediately and by unscrupulous 
maneuvers gained the chair behind her. 

Their greeting was conventionally familiar, wordless; 
they took part in the general conversation without ad- 
dressing each other, till it flowed away frc»n them for a 
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moment. Feeling him lean toward her, she half turned 
her head; his breath stirred in her hair, his nearness a 
caress. 

" Come down into the garden/' he murmured. It was 
his first request of privilege. 

Before she could reply, some guests were bidding her 
good-bye; she rose and went into the hall with them, and 
when she turned Peter was at her shoulder. In the mo- 
mentary solitude, she drew the photo from the bodice 
of her gown, kissed the baby face, and handed it to him. 

"That's for — ^memory," she murmured. He took her 
kiss from his child's lips reverently, and a servant entering 
the apartment, they sauntered back through the house 
together, detained for a word or chat here and there. 
Lady Mehen was at the piano at the farther side of the 
room; Katherine stopped and spoke to her and she began 
to prelude "Oh, Fair Dove!" 

" Not thai! " protested Peter, " please ! " Katherine gave 
him a strange, elusive look and sang. 

The song was mystical to neither of them now; it 
meant explicitly what Peter did not. There was nothing 
but love and truth and uttermost devotion for her in his 
heart and he saw no reason for renouncing any of these 
things. He blamed his own delay in clearing up the 
situation; no wonder the reality of that wild, wondrous 
moment on the temple path seemed visional to her! 



« 



I have no place, no part. 

No dwelling more, by sea or shore. 
But only in thy heart." 
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The tender, pathetic, passionate young voice rose un- 
faltering now, and a vague emotional tension held the 
conventional company hushed, expectant. Cora Mehen's 
eyes were wet as she looked up at her departing friend, 
but Katherine's face was calm. 

"Come now," said Peter under the applause which 
followed, and Katherine hesitated. The song had said all. 

" Is it worth while? " she murmured. 

"Isn't that what we're trying to find out?" he replied, 
and she went passively. What did it matter — a, moment — 
out of life? They passed out by the veranda group and 
down into the full glory of the tropical night. There 
were others in the garden; the grounds were extensive; 
they paced slowly and in silence, side by side, into their 
own world. 

The earth was tranced in the illusory, mystic brightness 
of the tropic moonlight. Colors — ^weird, elusive hues — 
came out in the soft radiance, and a red rose — ^they paused 
by one in wonder — ^flowered supernal; a rose liuninant; 
a breath of bloom. Their path was ebony and silver 
filigree — ^the palm's silhouette, and in the deeper shade 
huge fireflies lit inconstant sparks against the darkness. 
On a clear plot of grass in the full moonshine, a peacock 
spread his iridescent feathers and the changing, shifting 
lusters of the shimmering plumes slid and mingled and 
evaded vision like a phantasy. A languor of still fra- 
grance lay like sliunber on the garden. The moon-mystery 
touched all things with its unreality and in the empty 

lunar brilliance Katherine was as impalpable as the red 
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rose they had passed : a wraith woman, bodiless as joy — 
and as remote. Peter had never felt her so remote and 
the desire to make her tangible, to make her sensible of 
human needs was stayed by tender awe of her. 

''Dear Lady of Dreams," he said as though awakening 
a dear sleeper, "this canH end here." 

They had paused involuntarily in the unfrequented 
pathway and the girl looked off into the moonlit space. 

"'In this far land,*" she repeated, and ringdoves in the 
trees about cooed echoingly. "But — it does. *I have no 
place, no part.* I tried to tell you — 



You told me different — ^three days ago," he said im- 
petuously, and this was not as he had meant to speak. 
She made a little, patient gesture of appeal. 

"If I were finer, stronger, or a little bit more — dead, I 
should have risen out of reach of that. But I am not — 
translated; the poor ghosts yearn to live again, you know, 
and so perhaps — ^I tried " 

" You dead! Dearest, words have always been super- 
fluous between us. You must know you hold my very 
soul in your small hands; and you are mine, and I demand 
my own." 

She did not turn to this imperious claim. She stood as 
still as silence; her reply surprised him utterly. 

"Why now, and not that summer morning on the other 

side the world?" she asked quietly. 

Katherinel You repulsed me," he exclaimed. 

Did I?" dreamily. "Well, I shaU always think it 

was a pity you let me," she said quaintly, impersonally. 
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'* Never again," he murmured. She lay impassive as 
the dead upon his breast where he had drawn her. 

"You'll drive me mad! Love me!" he pleaded. 

"Don't you think I'd — come alive again, now, if I 
could?" 

"You can! You shall! Katheriner 

" You have the only kiss that I shall ever give you." 

"What do you mean? How dare you deny me?" 

**You cannot hold me, Peter. Do not try. It is so — 
useless!" 

"Have I offended you? Should I have gone to your 
father — ^three days ago?" 

" Oh, no ! No ! " earnestly. 

"That was my idea. I wanted to see you again first, 
to explain. I tried " 

"Why need you? You may take it that I understand 
— enough." 

"It cannot be you hold a loveless marriage sacred?" 

"As your word, your bond." 

" You do not know what you are saying. It is sacrilege ! 
Intolerable! Beside, the separation is already an accom- 
plished fact; only the legal steps — 



99 

'*You must not take them. You must be recon- 
cUed." 



"I will not! Heavens, how can I make you under- 
stand? I cannot! Katherine, I love you." 

"Yes — I'm glad," she said humbly, contritely. "And 

if you had no child — Oh, Peter, why did you not take the 

girl who came to you that morning, loving you utterly, 
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soul transforming body, making it divine to love you! 
Then it would have been so beautiful — so good! It 
ahnost drove me mad to miss it! It killed me!" 
My beloved, by a thousand times more now- 



"No, no! I tell you something died that morning; the 
spontaneity, the impetuous impulse " 

" Every day that we have known each other has increased 
it! We are much more now than married; we canH 
separate. I doubt if death itself would separate us. 
And such love as ours imposes obligations. Sit down 
here a little while. You think that moments such as we 
have known will re-occur through life? I tell you no, 
except we are together. We lose all if we let love go by. 
Have you found anything to compensate?" 

"No," her lips formed silently. 

" Then as you are my angel, be my wife." 

" Mother and daughter," she said bitterly. 

" What do you mean? " he asked. 

"I've always feared I should be like my mother. It 
has made me doubt my dearest impulses " 

" Oh, my dear, have you been torturing your sweet soul 
like that? No one on earth blames her — a brave, true 



woman." 



« 



A coward! A deserter should be shot! Marriage is 
for the benefit of the children, and unless that is jeopardized 
the parents have no right to separate. Wait — ^let me tell 
you, Peter, if I can. It's not a subtle question of morality; 
it's a simple thing, a mere sense of justice. Tair play* 
my father said, and I'm my father's child, I find at last, 
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thank God ! You shall not orphan yours, as I have been ! 
Her right is paramount/' 

"Grant that — ^for argument. But life is not an aca- 
demic formula; it's hit or miss; we do the best we can. 
I've no intention of abandoning Ruth, but, unless I do — 
the penalty's divorce. Which horn of the dilemma is the 
best for her? Justice is not a simple thing, as you sup- 
pose; it's life's big problem. Help me solve it dear, now 
that you know the facts. It helps no one to sacrifice our 
love. You 11 see this — and before this voyage is over — 
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" This voyage ! You do not mean to sail with us? " 

"Most surely, dear." 

" You must not ! Peter, no ! Oh, give me time to tUnk 
— ^you shall not sail with us. Father shall intervene." 
Her agitation alarmed him; her hands and voice were 
trembling uncontrollably, and it was evident what he had 
said had shaken her convictions. 

"It shall be exactly as you wish," he reassured her 
gently, " but you must not suppose I give you up. I can't 
do that. You'll reconsider what I've told you " 

"Yes, yes!" 

"And wait for me at Pine Crest?" 

"How can I tell?" she asked, a little wildly, and he saw 
he must not urge her further now. 

"Are you so tired? Then I must take you in. How 
can I let you go?" 

She rose. 

" One word ! Where may I see you? When? Must I 

wait till I'm free?" he pleaded, his eyes loving her. 
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111 let you know," she temporized, and they retraced 
their steps in silence. As they approached the house she 
paused, the moonlight on her face turned yearningly 
to him. 

"You — ^would go heavily, a little, all your life — lacking 
me?" she asked in the strangest, wistfuUest appeal, and 
there were people all around them now, he could not 
even touch her hand. 

"I shall not lack you," he said passionately, and still 
she hesitated, seeking comfort in the loneliness that was 
gathering round her, unconscious what she did to him. 

" But — ^if this is all — shall you regret — ^the Vision? " 

" No," he swore beneath his breath. She looked at him 
as though already a great way off. , 

"I think — ^I shall not see you any more," she said with 
a little gasp of fear, and he stepped close to her, looked 
down at her regardless of the observant world. 

"Katherine, this is unendurable and so needless, dear! 
I told you that we could not separate. I shall sail with, 
and not away from you, and then whatever happens, 
happens both." 

"Who can hinder Fate," she said very slowly, with 
heroic effort. "You shall go your way and I mine. I 
must!'* 

"You leave me desolate." 

"Ah, my dear," she said, divinely, but she seemed 
again impalpable as air, an emanation of that unearthly 
moonlight. 
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AlIABANTH 

THEY met out for a few moments afterward 
The Emiises were late arriving at the pier; 
the steamer had waited for them and cast off 
at once. Peter longed to sail with them but Katherine's 
prohibition held him — and those other ties. 

The vessel slid along the wharf and she leaned toward 
him as the distance lengthened. 

'* Gk>od-bye»" she said as though the great Solitude 
already folded her. 

*^Auj wiederaehen^** he protested, "I shall race you 
home." 

**I thought he was going 'round the Cape/' said Ennis 

waving his cap» and Katherine did not answer, did not 

hear. Her eyes clung to Peter's face until it glimmered 

indistinctly, then she snatched her glass and brought him 

back a moment. Ennis spoke to her again without 

response, and went below to make arrangements for their 

comfort, and she stood clinging to the rail and staring 

blankly toward the indistinguishable shore where Peter 

watched, until her floating gray veil hid her like a wraith 

and blurred into the sea mists. Then he turned and went 

immediately to the steamship office to engage passage on 

the first steamer for Calcutta, en route for Scotland by the 
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fastest lines of travel, for there was that which must be 
done before he sought Katherine Ennis again. 

Nothing in her experience prepared Katherine tor the 
struggle of that voyage. Incredulity had numbed her 
girlish anguish; doubt of the actuality of pain, and young 
disbelief of its continuance. There was no incertitude 
about it now; it racked her. She sat hovars in tense still- 
ness looking backward, always back across the widening 
stretch of waters, or in unaccountable unrest paced the 
ship's deck and told herself she would not suffer — it 
seemed such a stupid thing! It woke the elemental fight- 
ing instinct and she clinched her hands as wave after wave 
of the incomprehensible agony submerged her, and set her 
teeth resisting that wild heart-pang which has riven nations 
and convulsed the world of men and women since time 
started. She was prostrate, beaten and laid prone at 
times, and almost vanquished. 

To her chagrin she found that she was taking her own 
part — ^the woman's, not the child's; no child could suffer 
as she did — and as the woman's heart grew dominant the 
old filial arrogance was hiunbled. Her scruples had re- 
flected her blind egoism; her condemnation of her mother 
had exalted Peter's Baby, but her heart insurgent clamored 
for a broader charity — and accorded it. 

"We do the best we can," her lover said, and there 
came rational waking hours when the relativity of right 
and happiness approved themselves and she accepted the 
conditions. Then she slept and the subconscious knowl- 
edge of all things, the inherited experience of the race 
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mocked the personal sophistication. Terror shook her 
from her dreams, and gradually the shadow took on sem- 
blance. Elizabeth came to be the crux of the whole mat- 
ter; must, Katherine saw by the lurid light of her own 
suiSering, decide their course of action. 

Ennis saw there had been a crisis, and his solicitude sur- 
rounded her with a vigilance she did not suspect until mid- 
voyage. Leaving her stateroom one night to dissipate 
her dreams, she found him at her side so quickly it be- 
trayed his apprehension. 

"Why, Dad," she said contritely, as he put his arm 
around her. 

"I was awake. I heard you moving," he said hastily. 
"Haven't you slept any yet?" 

"Oh, yes! The room felt — ^stuffy," she replied, and 
they stood watching the long phosphorescence of the ship's 
wake in silence while she realized his anxiety. 

"I'm sorry I disturbed you; I shall be more — consid- 
erate," she said after a while. 

"Nonsense," protested Ennis lightly: "see that fish 
jump ! A streak of fire ! " 

But the definite reassurance of her tone and manner 
laid a haunting fear. Her condition had excited the 
gravest apprehension and he and the ship's surgeon had 
kept her under constant observation for several weeks. 

The voyage was finished before the chaos of her emo- 
tions crystallized in resolution. They were leaning at the 
bow together, watching the widening of the Golden Grate 
when she said without preamble, taking all for granted: 
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** Can't we go right on?" and Ennis saw the time had 
come to interfere. 

"To Pine Crest?" he asked carelessly: **why, of course, 
if you are homesick, but I had intended pottering up and 
down this coast a bit." 

"Not Pine Crest!" She waved a farther horizon and 
her father scanned it thoughtfuUy. 

"Kit, dear, we'd circumnavigate the earth as persis- 
tently as satellites, if it did any good. It does not. You 
have walked across the Pacific; this continual unrest is 
wearing you all out. Don't you think," very tenderly, 
"you might as well make up your mind to stop ^om^where? 
And now?" 

"I'm trying to make up my mind," said Katherine 
slowly. "It isn't — easy. And I think that I must do 
it at Dum Ivers." 

"I do not understand." 

"I thought you did — enough." 

" Enough for sjmipathy. I want to help you, if I can, 
my child." 

"Then let me go to Scotland with you. You intend 
painting the portrait of Peter's baby?" 

"And then?" Kindly insistent, he waited for the 



answer. 



If she cares for him — " Katherine paused. This was 
the whole question. To Ennis it seemed strangely be- 
lated, but it was of far less interest that the state of mind 
which had projected it — ^which he must understand. 
"That would be almost impossible to determine," he 
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considered. " She is a woman of exaggerated reserve, not 
at all like Philip. I seem to have gathered that they 
never pulled together — ^have not Uved together — 
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" He is going to divorce her." Katherine's self-restraint 
gave way, her hand went involuntarily to her heart. " Oh, 
Dad, I can't Jell you — ^'how ill all's here.'" 

"I know little girl, I know," he said sadly and she 
turned abruptly, as though she could not endure the 
touch of sjmipathy, and paced beyond him a few mo- 
ments, struggling for composure. 

"I don't want to do what's right," she paused to say 
ominously, and Ennis let her go again without a word; 
"But I do not mean to be the evil genius of the family." 
She came resolutely to a stand beside him and spoke with 
level, self-control. 

"My dear! — ^the trouble is inherent — a romantic mar- 
riage, a hot-headed, ill-assorted pair — if they intend to 
separate I do not see that you " 

"Did he seem to intend it — ^very hard, at first?" she 
asked unflinchingly. "No! I should have gone from 
Boro Boedoer Iwme as you suggested. I thought — ^no 
matter what I thought; I didn't know. Nor I think, did 
he." 

" It happened as it happened. * Make the sign of the 
cross.'" 

"I can't," she whispered brokenly, and he saw the 
struggle was not over. 

"But — ^how can you control the situation — ^if we go to 

Scotland?" 
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I don't know. Oh, help me. Dad. IVe come to 
realize that I must — if she cares. You see, don't you, 
that I must?" 

He saw that she surpassed him. He had sacrificed 
himself to the happiness of the one most dear to him, and 
thought it some great matter. And Katherine did not 
even know this woman. 

You think you can? " he asked with deep emotion. 
You did," she said. 

"iVo/ I only had my own unhappiness — " She 
stopped him sharply; that way madness lay, and they 
were silent a long while. 

"It's clear to me," she said finally, "and," wanly, "I 
think, per example, you are bound to help me — either 
way." 

"These are not people to be moved upon the board like 
pawns," he reminded her. 

"No. But — my interests are focused; his diffused — 
world interest! Oh, I've no illusions," sadly. "That is 
why — it does not so much matter — if she cares." 

This staggered him. 
God help us all," he said devoutly. 
He doesn't seem to. So we only do the best we can — 
and that's so very bad! I'm hoping — ^I can't help it — 
I have no apology — ^no shame — ^I'm hoping that it may 
prove right — You would consent then? And forgive?" 

"I have no dispensation to do either — ^but I wow/d," he 
answered loyally. 
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"what's min£» is mine" 



WHEN Ennis preferred his commission to Mrs. 
Caverly her grave acquiescence, without dis- 
cussion or demur, gave no hint that the pathos 
of her husband's request touched her. It was, however, 
a shock for which she was totally unprepared. It signi- 
fied, as . somehow their actual separation never had — 
his concurrence in the finality of a decree which she had 
regarded as interlocutory, and a sudden sense of personal 
disaster appalled her. Elizabeth was not hard-hearted; 
she was only cold and proud and hurt. She never had 
pretended that she did not love her husband; why else, 
indeed, should she have married him? Her personal 
dignity could not condone insult and injury, and if Peter 
had disregarded her prohibition at the first she woidd — 
at least she thought she would — ^have divorced him; yet 
always there had been a vague sustaining idea that he 
would — ^not at once, of course, but ultimately and resist- 
lessly — override her decision and re-establish their rela- 
tions. 

And this was what she wished, what she had waited 
for: to be compelled. The possibility of his complete 
alienation did not enter into her considerations and she 
had not realized what life — ^her whole life — ^woidd be 
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without him. Day by day she had filled the interval of 
separation with congenial and absorbing occupation; the 
public recognition of her ability gratified her ambition, 
and, day by day, her life was pleasant to her, but 
in Mo 

A sort of panic overwhelmed her as once before, and 
suddenly she wanted Peter. There was no excuse of 
physical depression now; she wanted him because she 
wanted him and could not help it, and it did not seem to 
matter in the least what he had done. A hard constriction 
hurt her throat — ^her heart beat to su£Focation and she 
listened, silent perforce, to Ennis' bland suggestion that 
he paint her with the child: he never guessed that the 
magnificent gold and white young creature was divinely 
near to tears. 

The cold formality of her consent could not disguise the 
enormous concession it implied. It apparently resolved 
the situation from the first and Katherine resigned herself 
to accept the issue she had made; yet — ^the wife's face 
was very difficult to read; her silence baffled, her quietness 
was not the repose of settled resolution. After the sit- 
tings began Ennis soon discerned the woman's soul be- 
neath the statuesque coldness, and waited for the per- 
sonal revelation his artist's instinct unerringly divined. 

It did not occur to him that his own fidelity reproached 
her, and Elizabeth did not trace the subtle psychic cur- 
rents which were influencing her. She recalled, however, 
that she had married Peter to give poise and stability to 

a brilliant and erratic temperament, and at the first de- 
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mand, had failed him. Failure, of all reproaches keenest 
to her, scored her mercilessly. Her father's admonitions 
— ^that she was herself to blame for Peter's derelictions, 
that his punishment was more than his desert — ^had failed 
to move her. She was not concerned on this occasion to 
mete absolute justice to the culprit. Her own humiliation 
had been unendurable; she had retaliated, and if Peter got 
the worst of it, why, it had been give and take between 
them all their lives; she could not regard him only as a 
husband; the equality of childhood dominated and he 
must take what she gave. Now, if she gave her por- 
trait 

She realized the import of it and was scandalized to find 
herself in reverie as she posed. Yet what could one do, 
posing? — Peter would come on as soon as he reached 
home. She sat apart distrait, inscrutable in this as in her 
actual relation, to the Ennises, and the strain of the un- 
certainty — ^it was not until the last she could be cer- 
tain — ^told on Katherine. She felt old and world-worn, as 
before the immemorial youth of some divinity. 

The two women were not much together. Elizabeth 
was busy in the observatory much of the time, and when 
she thought of it at all she considered Katherine's presence 
at Dum Ivers incomprehensible. It was execrable taste, 
for the girl for whom her brother had gone mad, to obtrude 
herself upon the family, and her invitation to the Castle 
had been so purely formal, that notwithstanding Sir Archi- 
bald's and Lady Mary's hospitality, the Ennises retained 

their quarters at the Inn. 
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Sir Archibald watched the progress of the portrait 
jealously. 

"You're just a very woman after all," he reproached 
Elizabeth; "Ennis holds a mirror up, and you leave your 
work to look." 

"But I have not left my work," Elizabeth reminded 
him. He shook his big head, impatient of this evidence 
of feminine duplicity. 

"No, but you will," he prophesied bluntly and walked 
away to the other end of the salon where Katherine and 
Ruth were sitting, and waxed garrulous about his recal- 
citrant protege, especially about her work in stellar re- 
search, which had received the recognition of the Society. 
It was impossible, he told his patient listener, for any but 
an expert to appreciate the full value of this work. 

" Of course they wanted to meet her, so I took her down 
and 'twas sheer ridiculous," he chuckled at the memory. 
"They stared as though they thought I had invoked 
Pallas Athene to assist me." He had looked a long while 
after that, in silence down the long room at the fair, 
grave-eyed, imperial woman whose cool, sweet disregard of 
them all was fascinating; and Katherine had a sudden wild 
idea — and dismissed it, as her eyes went from the wistful 
old face beside her, to the one whose verisimilitude was to 
be sent to Peter. 

Elizabeth was unaware of Katherine's pathetic inter- 
rogation, but the Ennises' esteem for her husband was a 
thing not to be ignored. Their references to him were 
tactful, and Ennis' were rather frequent, but their per- 
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feet ignoring of the domestic breach betrayed a knowl- 
edge of it; gave it the public recognition she had not 
before encountered. Their admiration of his work, too, 
impressed her as different to others. Elizabeth had heard 
people rave of it; these did not rave; they possessed 
him as a literary property and Elizabeth had some bad 
quarter hours seeing Katherine absorbed in his books, 
so absorbed she did not answer when addressed. Her 
own inalienable rights in him — ^the power of old days — 
clamored arrogantly in the wife's bosom for demonstra- 
tion against this mysterious, intangible relation to the rest 
of the world: to people like the Ennises; to a girl like 
Katherine Ennis! Why, he had given up everything 
to appease her sense of outrage (the Judge had seen to it 
that she knew these things); had exiled himself at the 
world's end, denied himself his child, rather than risk the 
slightest chance of making his loss irreparable! 

Elizabeth, as usual, took cognizance of concrete facts 
and their reassurance brought the old Mona Lisa smile 
to her lips. Ennis waited, almost breathless in artistic 
expectation, as the sweet, self-complacence melted into 
unconscious tenderness, and painted furiously, himself ob- 
livious to the intimate significance of this involuntary 
revelation. 

But Katherine realized its full significance, and in an 
agony of renunciation saw Elizabeth serenely repossess 
her own. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

COMRADES 

EXPERIENCES repeat themselves. Delayed en 
route for a few hours in the "City of Dreadful 
Night," Peter Caverly sauntered around a sultry 
comer and came, as unexpectedly as years before, upon 
Ed Burton and Phil Farrington, and Philip's real condi- 
tion now was worse than that which he had feigned before. 
Burton had him in a cab this time, and was exerting him- 
self to keep him there. Peter got in to help, and together 
they got the crazy lad to a hotel and sent for a doctor. 

It was an all-night case, the culmination of months of 
dissipation. 

"He'd been going it in Paris so," Burton told Peter 
while they watched, "that I didn't dare to leave him; so, 
when he heard the Ennises had gone East, he had an idea 
it was off with Romana and I couldn't hold him. I 
thought if I got him on a yacht I could sober him up a bit, 
but don't you believe it ! He saw the ship was stocked and 
it wouldn't have been any use to throw it overboard. 
We sailed from Toulon and I tried to dilute his grog. He 
took to champagne. That and the climate got him here. 
He's kept sober enough to know where hie was going until 
this — ^Now, of course, I wouldn't leave Phil Farrington 
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in the lurch, but it seems to me this * 's' family 'fair' as 
he said." 

"We're no end obliged, Ed. Ill start home with him 
as soon as possible and take him to Scotland with me." 

"Don't you believe it!" exclaimed Burton earnestly. 
"He'll go on. You don't understand, and no wonder, 
but he's crazy over that girl. She's a nice girl now — ^know 
her don't you?" 

Peter nodded. 

"Well, now, what is there in a girl like her to drive a 
man to drink? And she's going to marry that Romana." 

"Don't you like him?" 

"He's all right, only, he isn't one of w*. I didn't im- 
agine Phil was really — er — gone^ y' know, when we came 
over. He never really cared a damn before, and I thought 
this was just a lark at first. You see, he dopes, Pete: 
that's what turned me gray. I didn't know what he 
would do next. Ill go back with you, if we can get him to 
go, but I give you fair warning, old man, you've got your 
work cut out." 

**Phil isn't a fool. This will scare him." 

"Don't you believe it! He's the thunderin'est fool you 

ever saw. I think he's trying to do himself up, and he's 

made a hole in his money I can tell you. Says he's 

*tryin' to reduce the unearned increment to his pro rata 

share.*" 

Pity he hadn't." 

Say!" A dawning idea was lighting Burton's heavy 

honest face. 
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"WeU?" 

"Let's take him round the Cape." 

"You muHt like your job." 

" No — but a sailing vessel! That would give him time 
to pull himself together, Pete." 

"I should think it would! Months. I haven't time. 
I meant to go that way myself, but I must get to Scotland." 

" But see here, Pete, you don't realize the full beauty of 
the situation yet. He will ' soak ' all the way unless we do 
something — radical. If he hadn't sent the yacht back, 
the two of us could — coerce him. But fancy the scenes on 
u regular liner. Say, there must be some old tramp — 
the trampier the better. Get the skipper to put him in 
irons, y' know if he's obstreperous. Say, come on! You 
aren't in such a rush. It will be a lark. I never had a 
(*hance to get even with Phil Farrington before." 

**I must got to Scotland, I tell you." 

" Wel-1, if your business is more important than Philip 
Farrington — 
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"He a got you nervous, Ed.' 
Oh, all right! I'm betting hell make you see bugs 
l)efore we get to Suez. It's the dopCy Pete. I tell you if 
we don't manage somehow to cut it out now^ and keep 
it out a while, Philip Farrington 's a goner." 

Burton's apprehension was contagious; aside from 
Peter's affection for his old comrade th^ entangling rela- 
tion developed a point of hcuior not to be ignored. He 
cH>uld write Ennis — and Katheiine would appreciate the 

situation. But confound the dday! 
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"I'd like to thrash him," he said wrathfully. "We 
shall have to ship him before he can kick, I suppose " 



"You'd better! Doc will 'say when'; and Oh, Mama 
won't he cuss everything an inch high when he finds he's 
shanghaied!" and Burton laughed, the first really natural 
laugh he had enjoyed in several anxious months. 

Philip did not swear — ^much — ^when he realized that he 
was on the high seas, in the hands of hLs friends; he 
smiled very sweetly, and devoted his shattered energies to 
getting out on deck, whence at the first opportunity he 
slipped quietly overboard. Peter had to go into the shark- 
infested waters for him, and after that the two conspirators 
stood watch, turn and turn about, until the slow-going 
vessel passed all ports and rounded the Cape on the long 
homeward stretch. Philip could not beg, buy nor steal 
liquor and the elemental wholesomeness of his surround- 
ings finally restored his sanity. There came a day — 
the three young nien were leaning in a row upon the rail, 
watching the long roll of the Atlantic and the flying fish, 
and Burton was humming " Mandalay " until Peter could 
have throttled him — ^when Philip drawled quite unex- 
pectedly and seriously: 

I've been an infernal nuisance, boys; I'm all right 
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now. 



The glass is falling," remarked Burton significantly, 

but they both realized that Philip was sincere. He would 

never be quite the same old careless happy Phil again; 

he was a man now, and accepted a man's responsibility for 

himself. 
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They ran into bad weather shortly after this as the baro- 
meter had forewarned, and during the remainder of the 
voyage, the vessel battled with headwinds and heavy 
seas. Several times they were hove to and the decks awash, 
and one black night a sailor was swept overboard, and 
the second officer slipped on the bridge and broke his leg. 
Rendered thus short-handed, the Captain accepted Peter's 
proffered services dubiously, but the young man's cheer- 
ful "Ay, ay, sir!" to his brusquest orders soon convinced 
him that discipline was safe in the young man's hands. 
Peter came into port as second officer of the Vigilant and 
most inordinately proud of his performance. 

The duties he assumed were arduous and extremely 
trying. Beside rough weather, which kept all hands 
busy many a watch, the crew was a polyglot collection 
from the four comers of the earth, which taxed the 
young man's linguistic resources, and threw him back 
upon the classics, and his incisive native expletives, 
whose elemental import no man could misconstrue. 
The autocracy of the high seas — ^the responsibility — 
suited him exactly. It was all good fun, good fun! 
He liked the savage, sane realities he faced : the intermin- 
able billowing gray water, the boisterous northwest wind 
were tonic to him; every atom of him was alive, a-tingle 
with the good feel of it. He swore lil^e a joyous pirate at 
the desperate crew, who severally adored him; and studied 
navigation with the Captain when they could, half wishful 
that stout mariner would break a leg or two, that he might 
bring the vessel in alone! The work demanded all there 
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was in him and tested his endurance. There was no 
time for waking dreams, and those that came in sleep 
were happy ones. Of course he regretted the delay; 
would have been happier with Katherine; but he meant 
to be with her, was going toward her fast as circumstance 
allowed, and the interval was filled with the absorbing 
work of hands and brain which satisfies so large a measure 
of a man's content. Peter's happiness was not compara- 
tive; he naturally desired all there was, but if he was 
happy he wasn't miserable, and the second officer of the 
VigUant had no brooding discontent with life. 

He did not realize how ardently he had hoped to hear 
from Katherine until he landed in New York and started 
for the Era offices. The obstructing traffic drove him 
fairly daft; he got out whenever the cab was halted and 
forged on afoot till his distracted cabby caught him up 
again, and raced for it. Merritt was not at the office, and 
Peter took the mail which Severn handed him, and sorted 
it feverishly, standing. Katherine had not written. A 
brief note from the artist informed him that they were in 
Scotland and that Miss Ruth was an uncommonly uneasy 
sitter! Peter stared at the letter utterly nonplussed. 
Katherine's presence at Dum Ivers was inexplicable — 
incredible; he read the letter over to confirm the fact and 
stood in undisguised perplexity. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, in consideration for all concerned, that he should 
see Elizabeth as soon as possible, to arrange a separation 
without scandal or unnecessary publicity. Delay had 

suddenly become intolerable, and here was his procedure 
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blocked by the incomprehensible coalition at Dum Iveis. 
He might, of course, entrust the matter to the hands of 
counsel, but Elizabeth had threatened a retaliation he 
was very anxious to avoid, and Elizabeth was a woman of 
her word. Severn's shrewd observation caught the restive 
gleam of the young Viking's frankly troubled eyes. 

No bad news, I hope," he observed courteously. 

Which has given you the most trouble, your sins or 
your mistakes?" asked Peter ruefully. 

"My mistakes, of course," laughed Severn promptly. 
"I have not found any compensation in them.** 

" Exactly! The complexities of shore life quite appall a 
simple sailor-man. Have I got money enough to buy a sea- 
going craft of sorts?" 

"Not at this oflBce," said Severn, dryly, "unless you 
rent the Wise Man of Gotham's bowl. You have a rather 
handsome faculty of spending, Mr. Caverly. 

Have I ? " absently, " and I haven't done anything 

Except go round the world. 

I worked my passage. 






Yes — ^I know. But your book is only out. Of course, 

if you wish — 

Thanks, awfully! I don't. I was second officer 

aboard the Vigilant. I haven't spent my pay yet, and 

I'm going home." 

"The book is going well. You broke new ground." 

" Yes ? Push it, will you ? I shall need funds presently. 

Good-bye." 

Judge Farrington received the prodigal with classic 
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ceremony and his gratitude to Peter — Philip made the 
basis for it plain without distressing detail — disconcerted 
the young scapegrace to the full of his deserts. Duplicity 
revolted him, and for a straight-going man, the way was 
growing devious. He could not now, in decency, hold 
fellowship beneath the old rooftree, and he could not evade 
it. The Farringtons ignored his conjugal infelicity; 
their attitude was the acme of consideration, and Peter 
nearly choked as he broke bread with them the first night. 
He was very fond of all the Farringtons — ^he thought of 
Elizabeth as one of the Farringtons — ^and the humiliation 
he should unavoidably inflict on them by a divorce, dis- 
tressed him so acutely that when his Honor kindly pro- 
posed going over to escort Elizabeth home, Peter was 
fairly fain to acquiesce in the arrangement. At worst, he 
thought his Honor would effect a dispersion at Dum Ivers; 
and he had a sustaining confidence in his wife's inflexibility. 

" Do you suppose she will — ^find it convenient to return 
with you?" he asked, falling into the role they assumed 
for him. 

"Oh, she — er — must," replied his Honor genially, 
"though of course her — er — work " 



"What's this about Bess juggling the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society with her figures? " drawled Philip. 

"They have recognized the value of her work," his 
Honor said complacently. 

"And — ^that's a good deal for a girl like Bess?" 

"It's— er — nothing to what Sir Archibald expects. He 
is — er — really quite enthusiastic. You may not be the 
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only — er — celebrity in — ^the — er — Caveriy family, Peter." 
"There's glory enough for all," said Peter, dryly. 
"Huh," said Philip aggressively, "you just wait until 
I get under way as a captain of industry. What was 
Bess' little stunt," patronizingly. 

" Why — er — her work is — er — extremely technical " 

"I believe you! Technicalities were always meat and 
drink to Bess. Say, Pete " — ^lazily — " remember those old 
problems your mother used to spring on us? *K 9 is f of 
some number, what will a bushel of potatoes cost? ' Bess 
always knew. * If 9 is J of some number then J is J ' (how- 
ever little you'd a thought it) and she'd divide you nine 
handsomely, while we were worrying it." 

Peter rose negligently and sauntered to the library 
window— staring out into the darkness while the Farring- 
tons discussed the details of the Judge's trip. The old 
sign creaked derisively in the night wind. It had been 
prescient, truly, letting that sign hang! He was a cobbler 
by nature; this expedient of discounting his Honor's 
efforts of persuasion — inviting the risk of his wife's return, 
was perfectly in character. Peter feared no personal con- 
cessions from his wife; he could not think she cared for 
him at all, but for Ruth's sake she might at last concede a 
formal recognition of relation, and he most earnestly de- 
sired to spare them the humiliation of this futile concession. 
Every probability of mutual understanding — and the con- 
current action which would spare them all — was lost, 
unless he took the chances of his Honor's non-success. 

By the sign of the Cobbler he would do it and stand pat! 
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"Have you renewed the lease on my place, this fall?" 
he inquired without turning round. 

No. It's vacant," said the Judge encouragingly. 
All right," said Peter wondering what on earth he was 
to do with it, and the Judge construed him as he had 
intended. 

"You — er — ^better come along," he suggested, and this 
from the proud old man touched Peter deeply. He faced 
about upon the Farringtons. They never had realized 
his full dignity and individuality before. 

"I — cannotj sir," he said with formal courtesy and 
regret and ominous finality. 

"Oh, it isn't necessary, I am sure; and — er — ^you must 
be tired of traveling," rejoined his Honor hastily. 

"Yes," said Peter gravely, "I think I would appreciate 
a home." 

The two young men spent the next day together over- 
hauling the Crazy Betz. It seemed a matter of loyalty to 
get the old craft into commission again and they worked 
as earnestly as though the old hulk was still their only 
means of getting afloat. 

"I believe the old girl's staunch yet," Peter said, view- 
ing their day's work with satisfaction. 

" Dinky kind of craft for a literary fellow of your pre- 
tensions," drawled Philip. 

"What's the odds," said Peter gaily, "come aboard and 
see if we can drown in Hudson water." 

"I'm afraid of being seasick," Philip quavered, and 
Peter pushed oflf alone. 
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The Crazy Betz complained in all her joints as the old 
sail filled, and with a kind of sigh, drew out into the stream. 
Peter headed up stream on a familjar course and Philip 
from the dock suggested "first aid" expedients as far 
as he could shout. 

The Pine Crest landmark drew him to the shore, and 
he went up to the house regardless of the hour, or his dress. 
He meant to see Merritt a few minutes in his study if 
there were other guests. A strange man came to the door 
and took his name dubiously, but the old butler came out 
into the hall when he heard it, and they shook hands 
heartily. 

" Glad to see you, sir! Yes, they're through, but they're 
settin' there. You know how it is, sir. There's some big 
ones up to-night. Yes, sir, Mr. Jaros' here; they'll be 
glad to see you. Yes, sir; oh, no, come right in. Mr. 
Caverly," he announced and ushered the unexpected 
guest into the dining-room with full assurance of his 
welcome. 

It was not miscalculated. The table rose at him, for 
those who did not know him knew his work, and the 
Javanese book was just out. Angus Merritt sprang up 
from the table and crossed the roon^ to meet him, and Burr 
Jaros followed, and he stood between them, towering 
over them, laughing like a boy, inexpressibly touched 
by his ovation, and shaking hands with both at once with 
all his might. A buoyancy came into the room with him 
— Slaughter was lighter, easier. 

**How, how can Elizabeth Farrington let a man like 
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him knock 'round the world alone — or with Kate Ennis?" 
Emma Merritt thought. He bowed low over her plump, 
jeweled hand and kissed it gallantly. She gave him an 
affectionate pat as he dropped into a chair beside her. 

No letters — all those months," she reproached him. 

I've saved oodles of adventures to teU you," he pleaded. 
**It seems to me you have grofwn^^ observed Burr Jaros 
patronizingly, and the young man blushed, and everybody 
smiled a little at the old man's quaint rendering of a fact 
which all his friends perceived ; and talk sprang up around 
the table, good talk; talk with pith and point, or striking 
periphrase, which hit the world around, particularly on 
Java, a terra incognita. It was late when Peter, tingling 
with the verve of it, left Pine Crest, and stood alone, 
looking down at the strong, still-flowing water. The tide 
was running in, and the wind had died. It was only a 
few miles to walk back to — whatF He turned his back 
upon the river and struck into the familiar cross-road. 
Bettina put a sleepy head out of the window when he 
knocked at the door. 

"Pietro," he said softly, and heard a little rapturous 
cry. Then 



'*You are well returned," she said demurely, and came 
down to unlock the door. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

"whatsoever a man soweth '* 

JUDGE FARRINGTON went to Scotland as soon 
as he could arrange his affairs to do so, and the 
strange party at Dum Ivers received the acquisition 
undisturbed. The portrait was not finished, he wrote 
Peter; mentioned the congenial company, and expressed 
regret that Katherine Ennis found herself unable to 
reciprocate his son's attachment. A most sweet girl! 
He noted a peculiar deference to himself and Elizabeth — 
hopefully compunctious, and asked Peter, confidentially, 
what he thought about the prospect. 

Peter didn't tell him. He merely relieved himself of the 
conviction that the situation was beyond him, and waited 
grimly — ^what could he do but wait — ^while the weeks 
passed. Katherine's lengthening silence harassed lum 
until he almost reached the point of facing the two women, 
but discretion counseled valor to refrain. He relieved the 
strain of waiting by falling furiously to work, and he 
wrote, insurgent, at the old stone house. Bettina's house- 
keeping was as casual as a bird's, but she had the Italian 
woman's genius for home-making, and she was the only 
soul on earth who seemed at all inclined to make a home 
for him. His new house was empty; Miss Holt had 
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acquired a fee simple of the cottage by the year's posses- 
sion; Bettina's single-souled devotion was as restful as 
the sea. 

The time was halcyon. The intense azure overhead 
thinned to pale turquoise at the horizon's verge and mists 
of faintest blue filled all the hollows of the autunm hills. 
The grapes hung heavy clustered on Bettina's vines that 
year, her usual thrift foregone. It was a fiesta. 

The kitchen-garden was their favorite resort these days; 
an old wash-bench stood within hand's reach of the grape 
trellis; nasturtiums — saffron and pale gold to orange- 
scarlet, copper and rosy-bronze — ^rioted over an out- 
cropping rock; clumps of yellow chrysanthemums grew 
beside the path and the big lamps of the sunflower lit a 
far comer of the garden brilliantly. There was no wide 
outlook; the russet of an old orchard shut off the view 
beyond the vineyard, a tawny hickory warded at the north, 
and south a group of sugar maples showered down thin 
leaves of beaten gold. Bettina had raked up the leaves 
in the paths, and a little fire of them burned near; the 
smell of the smoke mixed with the fragrance of the mellow 
grapes. 

"'Field of the cloth of gold,'" said Peter dreamily, 
looking off over the aureate earth. 

"It is good soil," replied Bettina, regarding the aspara- 
gus bed appraisingly. "I have made the good money." 

Peter laughed; Bettina's limitations never troubled 

him; he picked a bunch of grapes and offered her the first 

one. She held up her lips like a child and took it. 
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"How about that five hundred scudi?" he inquired 
teasingly. 

"Dio mio — ^that is a great sum? But look you — ^I 
shall pay it! There shall be no price between us." 

Her gray eyes still held the limpid simplicity of a 
child's. 

"I should say not I There isn't you know. Do you 
know what will happen if you ever bring me those miser- 
able scudi?" 

"Eh — ^Madonna, what will happen, Pietro?" 

" I shall chuck them into the middle of the river. Cut 
it out, Bettina. I'm e — nor — ^mously rich now," he 
laughed down at her wide eyes of wonder. "Thousands 
of scudi have I, Betta, and you've helped me earn them. 
That five hundred scudi is honestly your share." 

"Capers," protested the girl, "I know nothing. I can- 
not understand your books, Signor." 

"You've helped make them," he insisted with lazy arro- 
gance, watching the pale sunlight on the dark, shining 
little head, " and I would make you a wreath for it, only, 
there's only one rose left — besides there's thorns, and vine 
leaves are such floppy things for wreaths ! What shall you 
be crowned withal, carissima?" 

Bettina considered her garden with an eye to its practical 
resources. Wreaths were no absurdity to her. She had 
worn them in the festas at home. 

" There's salvia. Some one is coming, Pietro; with per- 
mission, I go." She went into the house, while Peter 
sauntered around it to intercept the caller, and received a 
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cablegram. It contained but one word — "Come." There 
was no signatw*e. The address was a house in I^ondon. 

" Katherine," he thought, and sat down on the first thing 
which came handy — an upturned flower-box — for his knees 
felt as though the hinges might work both ways, his heart 
pounded on his ribs with a slowness and precision which 
somehow marked time significantly, his brain was a 
whirl of wild conjectures. Was it possible — ^would his 
wife thus autocratically summon him? Nothing was less 
likely, except that Elatherine should attempt the futile 
secrecy of such a message. Honor bound him equally to 
respond to either, and a galvanic grin, unconscious and un- 
mirthful, drew his lips as the uncertainty grew on him. 
He could not cable — could not know until he got there — 
to whom or what he stood conmiitted. The Ennises 
might have gone on to London; Elizabeth might very 
possibly be there on her way home. He eliminated the 
Judge or Ennis — unless — something might have happened 
Ruth. In the confusion an unsigned message might have 
been despatched — but not of that one word! Upon a 
thought he thrust the paper in his pocket and tore oflF 
down to the Hyde Park Station, where he browbeat the 
telegraph operator with an outrageous accusation of omis- 
sion. The wires between the little station and the city 
smoked with inquiry and counter-inquiry, while Peter 
pranced in and around and through the office in a fury of 
impatience. 

"Round up the cable station, make 'em dig up the 
original or cable back to London if it's necessary. The 
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thing was signed! The omission is a piece of the grossest 
carelessness and I won't stand for it,^ he fnhninated and 
while he waited, rifled the budget of daily papers which 
was thrown from an express, and scanned the shipping 
list for an outgoing steamer. 

The central oflSce verified the anonymity and the local 
operator revived. Peter telegraphed for passage in a 
steamer sailing early the next day, and went back slowly 
to the old stone house. Bettina was in his study when 
he returned — an usual thing. The cablegram which he 
had dropped lay spread upon the desk before her. She 
did not move or speak, she only looked at him, and to his 
amaze the brooding passion of the dusky, pallid face chal- 
lenged his purpose. 

"I have to go to London, as you perceive," he sub- 
mitted pointedly. 

"So. If your wife has sent for you, go! In the name 
of God," she said, and the suppressed vehemence of the 
reservation startled him. He had not dreamed his private 
life was known to her. He stared a moment, then without 
a word, began to gather up his papers. She seemed un- 
conscious of his movements, did not stir to give place at his 
desk. He was obliged to reach around — before her. She 
sat like a little terra cotta figure, one coarse little hand 
upon that cablegram. 

" Good-bye," he said as he had said so many times un- 
questioned, and held out his hand. The great gray eyes 
gloomed up at him. 

Signor Pietro^ do you go to your wife? " she demanded, 
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and the man regarded her through narrowing lids of 
sudden irritation. 

"I do not know to whom I go — nor that it matters," he 
said slowly, coldly, and what a childish thing this was — 
to lie to her! The passion of her race leaped like a flame 
into her face. 

"Eh — ^Dio, what do you suppose? I shall not let you 
go to any other. To your wife — ^yes! It is her right. 
That other is no better than I am " 

She did not shrink, though she supposed he would have 
struck her. She put both hands upon her eyes in the old 
way to hide his anger; heard him stride furiously away 
and sprang and caught him by the arm convulsively. 

"You shall not go!" she cried beside herself. He had 
to use his own strength brutally to loosen the strong little 
hands which held him. 

" This is very useless," he said sternly. 

"Useless," she flamed, then suddenly, all miserably 
a-tremble stretched out her arms to him. "Oh, Pietro, 
why will you leave me? Our Lady knows we have been 
happy. Stay with meu me/ You're all I have — or want, 
in heaven or hell. I cannot give you up ! " 

The woman's abject passion touched and shamed him. 

"Why, Betta, Betta!" he remonstrated kindly, for of 
course her jealousy was but a figment of her passion. He 
did not realize that the life of the outside world was known 
to her — ^that she had noted his association with the Ennises 
at Pine Crest; deduced their meetings in the East from 
Katherine's picture in a Javanese photograph he brought 
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home, and unerringly associated her with this mysterious 
message. It was sheer brutality to be angry with the 
poor ignorant thing. 

"I always have come back, y* know," he said con- 
solingly, "but I must go." 

The girl put a tremendous self-restraint upon herself; 
her eyes evaded his — ^grew furtive 






"May — ^may I go with you — down to the boat," she 
asked strangely, and he could not forbid her customary 
stroll. 

Why — certainly," he acquiesced indifiFerently. 
Wait then a moment." She fled up stairs and got the 
yellow kerchief, which instead of putting on her head as 
usual^ she carried awkwardly. 

They walked in silence, Peter only dimly conscious of 
the short, hurried footsteps which kept up with his long, 
eager stride. The river lay below them all the way, and 
he looked far off on it with an expression on his face Bet- 
tina did not know : a look of exaltation and expectance in 
his glowing eyes, a grim endurance on the close-shut lips 
and thin square jaw. If Katherine summoned him, it 
was not an insurgent impulse, but a hard-fought surrender 
to a power greater than all others, and awe mingled with 
the exaltation of the thought. If the message was Eliza- 
beth's — ^his inherent recklessness lent zest to the incerti- 
tude. He waited the cast of the die. 

Bettina could not follow the complexities of an alien 
mind, but an inerrant instinct dimly recognized the domi- 
nance of a quality, a higher part, of this man's nature 
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which she had never awakened. Every drop of her hot 
Italian blood burnt brain and heart. She stole a look 
at him, appealing, menacing, but he did not see it; he 
looked into a future which she could not know or share, 
and the soft, childish face set in passionate determination. 
The river looked like blood : tiny veins shot into her trans- 
lucent eyes. 

At the dock he untied the boat and stepped down into 
it, stooping to drop his papers in the locker. She dropped 
her kerchief, sprang to the edge of the dock and struck 
down furiously at him. The stiletto was buried to the 
hilt in his right side. 

He sighed heavily and sank slowly down, the sound of 
many waters in his ears, a great void around him. The 
girl pushed the boat frantically out into the river and a 
swift current caught it. He felt the strong pull of the 
ebb tide, the water lapped and splashed against the boat, 
and an influence irresistibly and rapturously sweet en- 
wrapped him as he drifted toward the sea. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

"where I MADE ONE — TURN DOWN AN EMPTY GLASS " 

HE was dimly conscious a long time of his wife's 
face and — ^how very curious — ^tears. He could 
not make a sound or movement to express his 
consciousness, and it did not matter. Weakness infinite 
submerged him, drew him back and down into oblivion 
again and again. Some one called him; Katherine's 
floating gray veil enveloped everything, and the steamer 
sailed away with her; yet, "Come" she called. 
I'm coming, dear," he murmured— tried to rise. 
I'm here^ right by you." His wife's calm voice, her 
cool, firm hand pressing his hot head back upon the pil- 
lows. He lay still and sobbed as pitifully helpless as a 
child, until that merciful oblivion enveloped him again. 

At intervals, emerging from gray, indistinguishable dis- 
tances, other faces — curiously uncertain — came and went; 
he tried to focus them. 

Doctor John's appeared quite often, and the Judge 
and Philip once stood at his bed's foot and looked at him, 
and two great tears welled down his Honor's cheeks. A 
little voice said — ^**Da-dy" — ^timidly, explosively, and 
some one sobbing — ^that could not be Bess — ^held a child's 
soft cool face to kiss him. 
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"Come!" That entreaty haunted him. He moaned 
when kind, firm hands restrained him from response, and 
tossed deliriously when he did not lie in lethargy. 

An inexplicable inertia weighed on him. He lay staring 
vacantly at some one by his bed, and his wife's lovely face 
grew clear. That at least was a persistent phenomenon 
among his shifting visions; her portrait or herself 

"Bess?" he said experimentaUy. 

She bent over him at once. 



"Yes — do you know me, dear?" she spoke with the 
dubious strangeness which serious illness breeds. 

"Why, of coiu^e," he said indiflFerently, and slept. 

He did not drift so far nor often after that. He heard 
the doctor reassuring some one, but he was too weak to 
think, an insensate thing. With returning strength the 
harassment of his delirium returned. 

"Bess, did you cable me to come?" he asked suddenly 
one day. She thought he was wandering again. 

"No, Phil cabled me to come," she explained, trying to 
untie his tangled thought. He turned his face from her 
and closed his lips, but in his weakness the sweat stood 
upon his forehead. Katherine, then, had sent for him, 
and he had failed her! Thought of the resistless impulse 
which had impelled his summons — ^her agony of waiting, 
drove hini mad. Some one must send her word — ^her 
gray veil floated in the mist around him — enveloped 
him 

"You can't expect to repeat this performance indefi- 
nitely, you know," the doctor remarked when he had 
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drifted back in hail again. An unrelaxing line between 
the haggard eyes, drew the convalescent's brows together 
sharply. 

"What's eatin' you, Pete," inquired the doctor confi- 
dentially. 

Where is Bettina?" inquired the invalid, fearing other 
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surmises. 
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Oh, is that it? She^s all right. You won't prosecute, 
will you?" anxiously. 

" Of course not. T\Tiere is she? " 

"Some convent down the river. It seems she couldn't 
qualify as a novitiate; it's this affair hanging over her, I 
suppose. She went as a servant. His Honor managed 
it somehow, as soon as he got home." 

"Did she say why she knifed me, John?" 

"Oh, yes! She does not seem to be a person of the 
least reserve. She came tearing down here, soon as she'd 
done it, and went down on her knees to Phil, in lieu of his 
Honor, and confessed everything. Expected an immedi- 
ate execution, I gather — and begged him to go out on the 
river and find you. Phil took her along with him in the 
launch for fear she might do something really rash, y' 
know, and he says she prayed — ^for you every moment. 
It must have been as weird a cruise as your voyage bring- 
ing him home." 

"But why did she knife me?" 

"Because you were leaving her to go to your wife, of 
course. High time, too, confound you!" 

"She's — a — little — trump!" breathed Peter giatefiilfy. 
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Doctor John stared undisguisedly and his hand went 
automatically to his patient's pulse. 

"Oh, I'm all right, John." 

"Well, if you're satisfied you only got what's coming 
to you, I hope you'll buck up," grmnbled his old friend, 
and Peter gave his word to do so. 

"Where is Phil now," he asked idly. He was in his 
brother-in-law's room, and Phil had been absent since 
his convalescence. 

I don't know exactly," the doctor evaded skillfully. 

They seem to think — ^in New York — ^that he's got a 
great business head." They both grinned indulgently at 
this. 

" Phil's aU right," said Peter languidly. 

His convalescence progressed steadily, but he was 
almost uncontrollably restive. He lay tense and Ibtened 
to the cobbler's sign across the road creaking in the wind. 
A cobbler he, in truth; his life a thing of patches. The 
classic fitness of the retribution which laid him by the 
heels was grimly obvious to him. The plea of tempera- 
ment came pat, but unconvincing. He had deliberately 
escaped back to that direct community with Nature which 
lulls consciousness, and stimulates the imagination, and 
concession to his lower nature had reacted spiritually — 
and physically. He felt that he was willing to pay, that 
he had paid the penalty of his sins, but he did not feel 
obligated by the consequences of his mistakes. And 
Bettina's act conmiitted him to death in life; imagination 

squared by the obvious — ^fancy harassed by detail and 
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held to logic sequence — ^the spiritual intuition dulled by 
moral obscuration! Nature revolted from the enormous 
sacrifice — claimed her rights — and strength and power 
to maintain them came at need. A man may fight for — 
life. May? Must, or his mistakes will hold his soul and 
body in as bitter bondage as his sins. He meant to go 
to Katherine Ennis as soon as he could move. She would 
have known, even if she had not heard, that something 
insuperable detained him; her dreams forewarned them — 
curious! Oh, perfectly, she would have known. 

Judge Farrington brought the baby in to see him fre- 
quently as he convalesced. The little thing clung to the 
Judge, her abject slave, but she was not at all afraid of her 
gaunt sire. For all she knew, fathers were like that. She 
smiled down on him in the friendliest way, and gave him 
open-lipped, moist baby kisses when the Judge held her 
down to him. The Judge expatiated on the gay romps 
she would have when her father was well, and she was 
expectant. 

Dit up now," she suggested beguilingly. 

Oh, it's too — er — cold to-day, my darling. See how 
it snows," the Judge said craftily. 

Whep's Phil coming home?" asked Peter incidentally. 

Er — ^very soon, I hope." 

How's he making it?" with languid interest. 

Why — er — ^very well, I think — " The Judge was 
unexpectedly garrotted by two soft, little arms. 

Tate me wide — ^wif bells," coaxed Ruth. 

By and by, darling, soon as it stops snowing/' said 
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his Honor, gently releasing his throat from her embrace. 
"I did not know you knew. Who told yoa about it?" he 
inquired of the invalid. 

"Doc." 

" Oh — er — ^then it*s all right, of course. It was a dread- 
ful shock to us all, poor girl — " he stopped in consterna- 
tion. "I thought you said you knew," he exclaimed, 
aghast at his inadvertence, and Peter waited, every nerve 
at tension. 

I should not have told you — er- 



What is it?" the dry lips moved harshly. 

" It is sad, sad news, my boy. I am afraid " 

"What is it?" 

"7 cannot realise it yet. It came with just such sud- 
denness to all of us. Katherine Ennis is dead." 

And his heart beating in his breast? It was impossible, 
of course. 

"What do you mean?" he asked, dazed by the shock, 
staring, incredulous. 

" Let me get you a glass of — er " 

"No." The inaudible negative was imperative, the 
haggard eyes compelled. 

"Tell me!" 

" My dear boy — ^I am afraid — ^let me send for the — er — 
doctor." 

"Tea me!" 

" We were there, y' know. Philip's cable came the same 

day. She died in the night. They found — er — no cause, 

but Ennis says that she was subject to — er — ^nightmare, 
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and they thought that it. He broke down utterly; it was 
distressing to leave him — 
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"You and Elizabeth were there? At their house?** 

"Yes. Elizabeth meant to take it for the winter, when 
they left. They were just sailing for — er — Jamaica, I 
believe. We had become much attached to her." 
You say they were booked to sail?'* 
Yes," the irrelevance of the question relieved his 
Honor's apprehension. "The next day, I think — ^baby, 
baby! Do not touch father's medicines! — ^Philip stood 
it like a man; er — staid by you until we got here " 

The words were undistinguished. The sense of over- 
whelming loss focused, those first moments, in the fact 
that Katherine had not sent for him to come to her; it had 
been a wild attempt to reunite him and his wife. 

"Ennis appreciates his — er — coming. Says he is like 
a son to him. Its — er — ^beautiful, I think, but — er — 
Peter, this is too much for you, my boy. I'll phone for 
John." 

"What for?" sharply. "I'm perfectly all right. It— 
of course — ^will you please take Ruth away, sir." 

"I'm sure you — er — ought to have something," urged 
his Honor, dubiously. 

" I want nothing in the world, I tell you," said the young 
man doggedly. 

"Baby — say bye-bye to father," said the Judge, taking 
up the child who had slipped from his arms. 

"Bye," said Ruth casually. "Twot," she ordered 

gaily, and his Honor trotted gently from the room. 
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The storm drove past the windows, silent, furious; the 
air was full of snow and in the muffled stillness his ol(^ 
sign creaked to and fro. Trivial things attracted his at- 
tention, held him in suspense; he was acutely conscious 
of the cracking fire upon the hearth, the warmth of 
Philip's cozy room — ^merciful heavens! And they had 
taken her away somewhere, outside, alone in the cold! 
An intolerable agony of grief and horror shook him; he 
shuddered in a mortal chill; his throat knotted with the 
strangling pain of unshed tears and he clinched his hands 
enduring — enduring — and Katherine dead. In a par- 
oxysm of wild, senseless resistance, he sat up on the side 
of his bed to reach — anything that would serve — and 
reeled back on the pillows dizzy, helpless, faint. After a 
few minutes he drew back in bed with the dull patience of 
a brute; he must not make a futile effort; he could 
wait — 

Come!" She had seen the result of her message! 
Oh, my God!" said the man in his agony. The 
tender, aerial creature — ^the passionate, pure soul! 

"All your life you will go heavily a little, lacking me.*' 

Heavily, ah, so heavily it was not to be borne. But she 
had tried to draw him to her, at the last, he had felt the 
influence; what cursed material thing was he to live — 
and Katherine dead? "Oh, fair dove," so near him yet 
— and always — . In every sun that rose or set, in every 
place he knew or cared for, river — ^hiU — and forest, East 
or West, yet " only in his heart ! " 

A gurgle of small laughter smote him with the sharp 
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cruelty of life. Ruth, a gleeful fugitive, was scrambling 
up the step into his room, all her curls abob with mis- 
chief, her dark eyes agleam. She paused in the doorway 
to peer back in joyful apprehension of pursuit, and with 
another burst of laughter toddled at top speed across the 
room, and seized his flaccid, outstretched arm and tugged 
with all her baby might to have him up. 

"Dit up," she said imperiously, "dit up and p'ay wif 
me!" 

*'I can't, baby," said the man monotonously, and she 
stared in round-eyed wonder, and climbed up beside him 
to investigate. 

"P'ay wif me," she coaxed sweetly, leaning her face 
close to his. 

^'Dad don't feel like play, baby," he said, speaking out 
his heart to the unconscious child. She sat back on her 
heels and looked at him. 

"Dad — sworry?" she inquired solicitously. 

"Yes. Dad's very, very sorry." 

"Isoohurted?" 

The man's lips shut up on a groan. 

"Cwy," she said, her own lips quivering. He caught 
the tender little thing to him. 

"Oh, baby, baby, I can't cry," he said hoarsely. She 
sobbed, her face pressed against his neck. 

"Don't, don't! Baby mustn't cry. There's nothing 
to make baby cry. My little one!" 

She raised her little, wet face, quickly comforted. 

P'ay wif me?" she sniffed, conditionally. 
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"As soon as I am able," he consented dully. She 
patted his face gently and curled down inside his ann. 

"Me wait," she said trustfully. 

In the dim under-quiet of the storm, the fire crackled 
drowsily; the house was very still. The soft, yielding, 
little body drooped against him and the man lay motion- 
less, stark, wide-eyed, and looked along the way which he 
must go. 

• •••••• 

"111 ring for nurse to take her," said Elizabeth, bending 
over them, in the early gloaming. 

"Hush," said Peter patiently, "see how she clings to 
me. 
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I HOLD THE YEABS IN MY HEART, AND ALL THAT WAS 



WITH the inertia of utter weakness still upon 
him, Peter saw his "house of life" set in con- 
ventional order without protest. What was 
there to protest against? What diflFerence did anything 
make now? These people were all kind; he rolled a sick 
man's eye upon them; very kind! Once he had yearned 
for more than kindness — claimed it, agonized for it. How 
should men agonize for anything when mere existence was 
an inexpressible weariness? They did with him as they 
would — as they supposed he wished — and Elizabeth had 
no misgivings on this score. He had expiated his offense; 
his sufferings were the direct result of his attempt to 
throw off the coils and come to her. Peter left this con- 
viction undisturbed, and gave thanks she was not demon- 
strative; he could not have borne that. 

Elizabeth's demonstration was a practical adjustment of 
her life to his. Without discussion or consultation she 
definitely resigned a line of research in which she had 
already achieved honor, and took up one compatible with 
the inferior equipment of the college observatory — and 

domestic life. Peter did not understand her work suffi- 
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ciently to realize how great a sacrifice the change involved; 
it did not seem radical — ^and she did not enlighten him. 

His continued indifference surprised and puzzled her; 
there were times when a vague alarm disturbed her 
serenity. Something was amiss with life, and although 
she would not at first admit she knew what it was, she 
faced the fact finally because it was a fact, and as such, 
however disagreeable, deserved its recognition. 

She brought the acumen of trained intelligence to bear 
upon the situation, though she did it with a woman's 
fearful heart and a rain of secret tears. " Peter does not 
love me," she said aloud to herself bravely, wretchedly. 
And she did not know what to do. 

She had heard of women winning back their husband's 
love. But how? The great, simple, lovely creature 
looked in her mirror helplessly. If it had been to save 
both their inunortal souls she did not know. He had 
loved her once, he might again for dear love's sake. She 
could not scheme for it or purchase it with wiles. 

As it happened her reticence was just the only possible 
solution of the situation. 

They moved to their own house on the South Road as 

soon as Peter was sufficiently recovered, but the change of 

scene failed to dissipate his apathy. It was early in the 

spring, the wide lawns were touched with the first faint 

iridescence, and on balmy days he sat [for hours listless, 

idling under the great trees before the house, watching the 

white gulls above the river, while Ruth romped around 

him, and Elizabeth gave the grave consideration of a 
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scientific mind to domestic problems. Under her efficient 
management the domestic machinery started and seemed 
to run itself, with the usual disconcerting result, that the 
beneficiary was unconscious of it. Her housewifery made 
no tnore impression upon Peter than her change of work 
had done; he accepted it, as he accepted aU things now, 
unquestioningly. 

He dared not question, dared not try to think. He 
shrank from life even while the immemorial quickening 
of the season stirred in him again; the strong spring sun 
shone down upon him through the high gothic arches of 
the leafiess trees, compelling him as it compels all things, 
until responsive to the call he wandered down into the 
forests on the river bank. 

Thin opalescent vapors fioated in the air and on the 
water; rifts of faint color — ^jade and chrysolite — ^ruby 
and rose — drifted in the folds of the brown hills opposite, 
but the mountains thrust out rocky knees to bask along 
the river, and the bare brown earth beneath, and the pale, 
blue sky above, showed through the naked trees upon 
the banks. 

For the forests waited also; the silent sunlit vistas empty 
as a dream, and Peter went expectant. The dark old hem- 
locks interlaced above his path, a climip of lady birches 
stood up delicately in a mat of deep green moss — ^like 
those at Pine Crest. 

"All your life you will go heavily a little, lacking 
me 



He threw himself face downward on the ground and shut 
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the light out, yet the invisible resurgent forces found 
other avenues of sense; the faint familiar fragrance of 
the earth was in his nostrils; the pulse of the great river 
beat in a low, slow wash upon the shore. An MoHsin 
breath was in the dusky hemlocks high above him, and 
the wood-winds fluted delicately upon the leafless pipes of 
the young birches. A robin flew down to the rigid figure, 
chirping softly. 

How could it all recur without her? And could it? 
Was her short life an accident or an essential? He had 
gone over it so many times — ^beyond the bourne of ordered 
thought to frenzy; now he did not try to think; he let 
sensation and perception flow and mingle with the sense 
of mystery in the ejective world, while he lay intensely 
still and waited; for a gleam of meaning at the heart 
of things allured, evaded; held him rapt from self to 
catch the secret, till a sudden bird-song, filled with all the 
ecstasy and yearning of the good earth life brought the 
quick healing tears — his first tears for Katherine, and 
a sense of presence nearer than breath or being. 

It was at Easter that the stone was rolled away. 

And it was in church, in the uplift of the "Alleluia" 
that Peter bowed to the immutable mystery of life's sacri- 
fice — ^his own involved by Katherine's. His eyes were as 
a bridegroom's; he did not see the woman at his side. 

And he saw less and less of her as the days passed and 
they pursued their separate vocations, for his recalled him 
to the unsealed founts of inspiration, the woods and hills 

and river. All the earth was instinct now with spiritual 
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mystery and meaning; life was not less but more, and 
indivisibly one. 

He accepted the inevitable import of this recognition, its 
practical effect on conduct, but he could ^ot hasten to 
its fulfillment. Nature must evolve her own incentive. 

It was some time before the family knew that he 
was cruising in his old boat again. Philip happened to 
rescue him from rather a dangerous situation — ^the poor 
old Crazy Betz was utterly unseaworthy — and ignomin- 
iously towed him back to land, whereat Peter was re- 
luctantly obliged to admit "the old craft needed over- 
hauling." More he would not; laughed at Philip's hot 
protests and animadversions. Elizabeth took no part 
in the discussion, but at the end she said — ^''I wish you 
would get another boat and destroy this one" — ^not as a 
rational request, but as the pure prerogative of whim: 
and this astounding appeal to his indulgence left Peter no 
alternative. It was a most humiliating reversion to mere 
instinct; Elizabeth was much surprised at herself, but 
she did not go back of it, though its success induced an 
involuntary recoil. Peter had not realized her anxiety 
and said so, rather stiffly. Philip faded from the scene, 
but the habit of reserve is hard to break; Peter quickly 
followed him for consultation on the subject of purchase- 
able boats. 

He finally bought a new and larger, not — ^he protested 
loyally — a better boat, and he and Philip sat one day soon 
after on the string board of the wharf, and lazily contem- 
plated the two, as they lay side by side. 
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**I11 admit she leaks like a sieve; but a little caulk- 
ing — " began Peter. 

"She's rotten — every plank! Lord, no one knew how 
old she was when I bought her! And beside you told 
Bess you'd destroy her." 

"Well, I suppose I shall. I'll take her out and sink 
her," rising. 

"Now? Aren't you going to dismantle her?" 

"No, sir! She goes down intact, with honors." 

"Do you want anyone to attend the obsequies?" 
drawled Philip. "Or are they strictly private? I might 
go out with you, in the new boat — case you didn't pull it 
oflF " 

" Oh, 101 pull it oflF all right. And if I'm going to do 
it I might as well do it now." Peter stepped down into 
the old hulk and threw off his coat. 

"Feel exactly like a murderer," he remarked, as he set 
about his ungracious task. 

"Bess ought to go along. She went on the first trip," 
observed Philip casually from the string board above. 

"She wouldn't care to," returned Peter briefly. 

"She never did; we always made her," mused Philip 
with elaborate carelessness, for the family dissonance 
reproached him; he considered himself personally respon- 
sible for his sister's marriage. 

Peter did not respond to the suggestion until he was 
ready to go out, yet it was operative. Why shouldn't he 
— why didn't he ask Bess — want her to be with him as 
she used? There was no change in his affection for her. 
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He always should love Bess — and she was far more beau- 
tiful than ever — ^he knew this from the portrait — and 
patienter, most sweetly patient with him. He recalled 
hitherto unnoted instances and her generosity shamed 
him. What had they ever been to each other that they 
might not be again? 

"I believe I will take Bess and Ruth along — or you 
can," he announced abruptly, when he had finished his 
preparation, and he walked off to the house without ob- 
serving Philip's satisfaction. 

Elizabeth's quickening sensibilities recognized a de- 
parture in her husband's invitation; it was his first re- 
quest of any sort since her return, and yet she hesitated — 
"Do you think it's really worth while?" — ^which was so 
characteristic Peter laughed out naturally. 

" I don't know," he said honestly. " In the final cosmic 
analysis of things, it may not be, but we haven't got to 
that yet. This is only an experimental station and, per- 
sonally, I think we need all the experience we can get.'* 

"You ridiculous boy!" 

" Get Ruth, and tell nurse to bring wraps, my dear/* 

Before they left the dock Ruth, with her uncle's as- 
sistance, gleefully smashed a bottle of ginger pop upon 
the new boat's bow, and named it for herself, as years 
before Elizabeth had named the boat which they were 
following on her last cruise; and then they started. 

The Crazy Betz sat down in the water as though she 
were very tired; she did not "lift" as the sail tautened, 
but was dragged a dead weight. The wind sighed in the 
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rigging and the water sobbed along the gunwale as 
the old craft labored out. Peter sailed the doomed 
boat craftily and the way she tried to courtesy to the 
waves was heartbreaking. His lips grew dry. Why 
hadn't they gone down together the night they were cast 
adrift? The occupants of the other boat were watching 
him anxiously. 

"Seems as though there ought to be a prayer," mur- 
mured Philip. 

"Now me lay me," said Ruth promptly. "Me 'ants 
Daddy herer' 

"He's coming here, in a few moments," said the mother 
absently. Peter was bending down at work at the bottom 
of his boat. 

All ready," he called, standing up. 
Hi! Your painter's loose," yelled Philip and Peter 
sprang to the stem and reached an oar to catch the small 
boat, floating just out of reach. 

"The Devil!" muttered Philip impotent, for the wind 
failed him and he could not come about; the Crazy Betz 
was settling now and filling fast. 

"It's all right," laughed Peter. He kicked oflF his 
shoes, stood up on the seat as the water rose, and jumped 
far out as the old boat went down. 

"Daddy! Daddy!" shrieked Ruth frantically. The 
shrill little voice reached Peter as he rose; he waved a 
reassurance. 

"Daddy's all right, dear. Water don't hurt Daddy. 

He's coming here!" said Elizabeth; her lips were a little 
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pale; Peter was swimming strongly toward the little 
boat but his long illness might have its effect. 

"Come in, you chump! We'll pick her up!** called 
Philip. His sail flapped idly. They saw Peter turn a 
white face of agony to them and disappear. 

"Cramp! Stand by, Bess!" cried Philip and went over 
the side. 

He missed the drowning man when he came up, and 
dived and caught at him as he was going down again. 
Elizabeth perfectly white now, stood up at the tiller and 
steadily maneuvered for the wind — ^prayed for the wind, 
unconscious of the child's convulsive hold upon' her knees, 
and after an eternity the sail filled slowly and she steered 
cautiously toward the two men in the water. 

It was not an easy task to get the helpless man on board. 
Philip held him up and Elizabeth reached her strong young 
arms over the boat's side and held him, while Philip 
scrambled aboard, and together they drew him to the deck. 
He had not shipped much water; instinctively he had 
fought for life and he was conscious. Ruth cast herself 
upon him and embraced his dripping head with both 



arms. 



I'm all right. See to her," said Peter faintly, and 
Elizabeth was obliged to leave him to Philip's care and 
pacify the distracted child. 

" There's a launch bearing down on us," she observed to 
Philip a few moments later. He stood up, dripping. 

"Are you in trouble?" called a voice as the launch ap- 
proached. 
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"Skipper's got a cramp," drawled Philip. "Gk)t any 
whiskey?" He laughed as a half dozen bottles were 
flashed at him, and motioning one, caught it and waved 
dismissal of the rest. 

"Drink pretty creature, drink," he adjured enticingly 
and Peter drank, and felt the better for it. 

"Mother told you Daddy was coming aboard," they 
heard Elizabeth croon to the baby, and the quaint prevari- 
cation, so utterly unlike Bess, made the two men feel 
choky, though they smiled at each other sheepishly. 

"At any rate that old boat's gone," she said a little 
later as Peter found relief, and the odd catch in her voice 
made him look at her curiously, dubiously. Were the 
golden lashes wet? 

They were drifting on the tremendous current of the 
spring tide, up the stream. The shadows 6f the afternoon 
cascading down the western hills had laid the first faint 
fold of darkness at the mountain's feet; the sun was sink- 
ing in a haze of molten gold and all the windows of the 
hill-city opposite flamed back refulgent. 

"We better get in," announced Philip rising from 
beside his patient, "and we're nearer home, Bess?" 

"Well," she assented and he steered for the old dock. 

A ramshackle old hack stood at the foot of Main Street. 

"Hi! Tonuny!" shouted Philip, and the hackman 
picked his way along the wharfs responsive, grinning. 

"Another clear interposition of Providence, Bess," 
murmured Peter as Philip bundled them all into the cab, 
and Elizabeth said nothing, being at no time a ready 
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speaker, and Peter leaned his head back against the musty 
cushions in silence the rest of the short ride. 

"Bless my soul! Get up to your room boys and — er — 
change as fast as possible. Ill send up something — er 
— ^hot," exclaimed the Judge when the unexpected guests 
arrived. 

*^Tate me,'* wailed Ruth reaching her arms to him 
as he was hastening hospitably before them, and his 
Honor lifted her and carried her into the house. She 
would not let the maid who met them touch her. Eliza- 
beth was obliged to carry her up to her own old room, and 
she howled when she was put to bed, in what an untrained 
mother would have called a "tantrum" and administered 
according; but which Elizabeth recognized as sheer 
fatigue. She was having to take account of nerves, 
though possessed of none herself, and she soothed the 
exhausted child now very tenderly. 

There was skylarking in the room adjoining where 
"the boys" were dressing. So far from any ill eflFects 
Peter's involuntary plunge appeared to exhilarate him. 
He was in buoyant spirits, jesting to the Judge of his ad- 
venture in the hall below, when she went down, and he 
met her at the foot of the stairs, and tucked her hand 
beneath his arm with an audacious air of possession which 
brought the rose to her cheeks, as they followed his Honor 
to the dining-room. 

"The liquor's gone to his addle-pate," drawled Philip 
behind them; "don't take any notice of it, Bess; it will 

pass o£P as soon as he eats his supper.^ 
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"If that's what it is, I'll take some more," laughed 
Peter. "I think though, a dip in the Hudson was what 
I've been needing all along, to set me up." 

"I'd had you out and soused you sooner, if I'd thought 
of it," growled Philip amiably, for they all saw the 
change. Peter was himself again, and seemed as glad of 
the restoration as the rest of them. 

I'll try it again in the morning," he declared. 
Not unless some one goes with you," said Elizabeth. 
Her stateliness could not disguise her solicitude and Peter 
immediately began teasing her about it, in a way which 
brought the Mona Lisa smile to her calm lips. She would 
not meet his eyes. 

The Judge was beaming upon the rapprochement; 
Philip, however, took all credit to himself, and strategic- 
ally led his father to the piazza, where the two sat apart 
from conjugal felicity — as they would always be. Not 
that Philip Farrington ever renounced matrimony; he 
looked all his life for another Katherine Ennis. There 
was no one else for him. 

The twilight dark slowly enveloped the tall, shadowy 
figures in the old garden. Peter by instinct, had drawn his 
wife back to his own domain, where the first thing he did 
was to climb up and wrench the old sign from above the 
house-door. The Farringtons watching, vaguely under- 
stood a significance in the act. It was very clear to Peter. 

"It insults the intelligence of the people who like my 
work to call it cobbling," he explained, as he carried the 
old board around the house to his own room. He left 
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the door and windows open to the evening breeze when he 
rejoined his wife» and taking her arm in his hand, in the 
old way, began pacing the quaint, straight garden path 
they both knew blindfolded. 

"I've done with cobbling, Bess," he announced con- 
tritely. 

"Yes/* She understood him now, if not his thought. 
They walked in silence for a little while, shoulder to 
shoulder. 

"Yet," he spoke with whimsical assurance, "you're not 
sorry you married a cobbler." 

"How do you know?" 

"Ikhow — ^the way you held me, over the boat-side." 
The old note of tender teasing wag in his voice. 

Don't dear," she protested, "you were very near 



I knew it. And — ^I didn't care a hang when I went 
down; it didn't seem to matter. But when Phil hauled 
me up, and I felt your dear arms around me I discovered 
that I cared — ^tremendously.** He stopped and lifting 
her arms laid them about his neck. "I want to feel them 
about me again, Bess, now. And always!" 

The soft spring darkness hid them as they stood em- 
braced; the sweetness of old-fashioned flowers and plants 
surrounded them, and the breath of the great river bore the 
tang and the delight of the wide sea's tumultuous life to 
them, among the inland hills. 

Aunt Tessy hasn't touched my room," he murmured. 
Let's stay, for old sake's sake. Will you, sweetheart? 
Well get up early in the morning — ^very early, and sail 
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off on the new boat, adventurously in search — of break- 
fast." 

"But Peter, dearest, you're forgetting Ruth!" 
He looked up at the low little light, in the window of his 
youth's romance, and it came to him that he had com- 
passed the whole earth to find all that was humanly 
possible for him, in the heart of the old garden. 

"No," he said with ineffable tenderness, "I'm not for- 
getting — anything but I'm remembering — you.** 






THE END 
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